






















By THOMAS DIXON 


> “The use of machinery in- 
_ creases our power of pro- 
duction, and it should be 
ur aim to provide the maxi- 
mum of machinery behind 
every worker so that they 
are endowed with the maxi- 
mum means of production.”’ 


—Sir Gilbert Vyle 


at the National Conference on | 
Industrial Mechanization. D 


HE. very grave report presented by 
the British Economic Mission, which 
isited the Far East to investigate 
conditions there, will do something, 
be hoped, to accelerate the process 


time of the execi: 
tive, in bringing to 
him the power to-do 
more work, to reach out after more and 
bigger business—that the help. of The 













reducing. manufacturing costs in this 
ntry. It is the considered judgment of 
e Mission that 
0 “f Should the decline in the export 
ade of Great Britain continue much 
longer at .its present alarming rate the 
.--¥esuits must soon. be evident in bank- 
““ruptey and disaster at home.” 
_ The Mission is unanimous in its con- 
clusions as to the reason of this falling off 
+-the prices of British manufactures are 
excessive in comparison with those of our 
competitors, “Production and all éther 
costs must, therefore, be reduced until the 
prices of British goods reach once more a 
Competitive level.” 
oo That is a sufficiently grave warning to 
very British business man, 
"Reduction of wages may be a lament- 
able necessity, but it is not a solution of 
the problem. That lies far more in the 
` adoption of better methods, better 
chinery, that will increase the produc- 
e capacity of the individual worker, 
That is just as important in the office 
“> as in the factory. For the office. con- 
. stitutes, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
“an “overhead” expense and, as every 
business „man knows, overheads are a 
otent factor in every balance sheet. Any 
reduction in overhead expenses reacts 
automatically and immediately on produc- 
ion costs, makes for lower selling prices, 
proves the prospect of meeting. com- 













petition. ; 
‘Now.-it is just as possible-to increase 
othe output of the office executive-as of 
the man who works at a loom or a lathe, 
ged it is far more important. because the 
exdcntive is more highly-paid and his 
standard of efficiency reacts. much more 
forcibly on the business as a whole To 
‘gave time for the executive is. to. increase 
bis power of doing work of a real business- 
= building character, to give him the chance 
~ Of getting more business, and-by so doing 
fo effect the largest possible reductidh in 
the pércentage of overhead charges. 
lt js. i 
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in this direction—in saving the > 


Dictaphone is invaluable. 

With The Dictaphone on his desk the 
busy executive can deal instantly and 
completely, at the very moment the need 
arises, with any ‘detail of his executive 
work, He waits for no one. Letters, 
memoranda, notes. of interviews and tele- 
phone calls, good ideas either for imme- 
diate execution or future development, are 
promptly dictated to The Dictaphone, 
often in less time than would be occupied 
in ringing for the “shorthand-writer and 
waiting till she had come in and taken her 
place ready for dictation. 


UATE CE S 


FoR a trifling monthly payment 

you can reap all this advantage 

of the greatest time and labour 

saver ever introduced with the 

business office. The Dictaphone 

pays for itself as you use it: 

TTT RR 
it is not difficult to understand the 
benefits secured by this ever-present 
faculty of prompt, decisive action. One 
of the greatest, of course, is that the 
executive promptly clears his mind of the 
burden of detail and routine work, leaving 
his energies free for the purely executive 



















iser, it is trifing compared 
effected. by giving the po 
output to the more high! 

That is where’the re 


calculation will tell any 
would put in his 
hour to two h 
and the time of bi 
culation, however, 
Wil gain by enab 
to plan. andor 
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latest. and’ 
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work which is his rea] task. Another is” p 


that not only his work but thé work of the 


administrative staff who have to carry out ` 


his instructions is- pushed forward ‘and 
enormously speeded up. Time is saved, 
delay is avoided, all along the line, and 
the efficiency of the entire organisation is 
improved. That means a greater output 
per head of sta d a corresponding 
reduction in overhe ts, . : 

Valuable, also; i 
in the typing department. Wever called 
upon to take sHòrthand-notes, wasting no 
time in going from office to office, the 
Dictaphone operator simply <sits..at her 
typewriter and types. All the time spent 
in shdtthand-writing—often from two to 
three hours a day—is devoted to actial” 














productive typing. As a natural conse- ` 
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the economy effected | ~ 









t Dear Sis. 
Kindiy send your Book, 
the Dictaphane,'* 









Name oreado 
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THE | LATEST. BRI TISH : EVELOPMENT oS 

IN VISIBLE CARD INDEXING THAT 

SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER MAKES—FOR 

MECHANICAL INGENUITY & QUALITY 
_OF CONSTRUCTION. 


A Fully Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be forwarded 
upon application. 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers : weit 
THE INFALLIBLE CARD SELECTING | 
CO., LTD, 
SELDEX WORKS, HAZELWELL ‘LANE 
STIRCHLEY, BIRMINGHAM 


'Phone t Kings Norton 618. Telegrams  ** Seldex,’’ B'ham 


... AN OLD | 
+% . C ae oe gs 
British Custom 
In no other way can the depressing fact be explained that 
bound and loose-leaf books—in ‘some cases “blind” 
card indexes—are still being used for Sales and Bought 
ledger recording. 
ea Countless progressive firms are to-day keeping their |f 
; Pt tt ttt tt tt TH H ledgers visibly. Why? Because posting can ate speeded 
" up 40%. Statements got out in one-third the time. 
Finally, by means 
‘The METRIC SYSTEM may be introduced into of coloured signali; 
: AT BRITAIN some e day, but meanwhile there is the | f] 3isibie wee eae 
situation. : 
Three good reasons 


nger necessary to wrestle with the difficulty of D, bbe noe te 
A ; 


vent ecimals into pounds, shillings and pence at particulars now. 
lly determine the position of what 
_ Statesman once referred to as 


: aenion and least expensive pee 
| "BIZADA "visible systems 
— (CARTER-PARRATT, LTD.) — 


® 16, Victorið St., London, S.W.1 
-Telephones : Victoria 1045-1046 Works: Wickford, Basex 





: Manchester—4, Albe 


` FOR Jury, X19031 ; SE z Advertisers’ Ansouncasing: 
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; i THE PHONE & OF | OUR mE @ 
| AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd, Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
: Telephone : Temple Bar 4506. 

























MASTERY of 
BUSINESS 
—of YOUR 
BUSINESS 


FF The Mastrom publication * “Mastery of a ` 
should be on EVERY EXECUTIVE'S DESK—in 

‘business man's library, It should be Tead fe bye pate 
Zoege man who intends to make a name for himself in 


the business invaluable. 

Part THE aint OF AN IDEA? “Every 
iness in the land has been founded to sell, or to 

garn an income out of, what was once a new idea. 


The idea can be something physical; like a suit of 








Consider 








Fully 


Marking a “ clear-traffic-space” in the gangways PREVE r 


in Works and Warehouse. | & year saved]? r | 





every-day hidden wastages totalling :— 
PREVENTS £250 to £5,000 a year 


(according to floor area.) 
a) Was es hidden in Wages A/cs. (Time -waste Well-known firma who. wie“ GUIDE. 







a a motor tt ie a kitchen range. 5 maroni tough partial-con pation, Snare move- o-graph** Floor-Markings include r 
y ; advertising, insurance @) Wastages hidden in heavy Insurance Prem iur AUSTIN. Moror Co, Jacdn'y Tecn Woes, 
Pow idas are TAL to every live firm and ambitious A enton o Sina PERE —_— aie, “ee 
H The Birth of an Idea" shows you how to develop 3) arenes hidden in Wages b 2 gpa PE 
i> owing to products ha to be scrapped for P 
(your creative imagination—how to originate an idea fang wo ikmarship AnA ed by Distraction. BARR & Srroun, CONST ARE 





of-Attention through orkers’ fear of being Cuatwoop Sars Co., Primio Works; 


that may may possibly make your your fortune. a. i 
Part pim por RKATING THE NEW IDEA bumped into from behind when there is no Inora Tyre, AEC, Rawwiav COMPAS 


comes straight to the point 







; protection from passing Birp’s Sy 
a malig re eee ete E ena iia ia Mt ee bidden in Th Loes of Customers’ Good- CUSTARD Factory, Woes om 
pe sold with ontytanding faces fan od eaiged workmanship not up to the necessary standard | AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE LARGE AND smaxe, 
i Papin is ' fa ia hahi iR a p e All liable to be passed out. (Selling Expense A;cs.) Mera. Cos 
{| unnecessary detail and all technicalities are eliminated. (s) partages aitonek Berg enre jard be BRITISH-AMERICAN 
Any particular essential about successful financi trolley-crashing, etc.). (Purchases A/cs.) Tosacco Cos 





i be 
AT A SINGLE 
paragraph elucidates ONE point 


' FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY 10/8 instead of the 





INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS FREE. 


Please write for our “ GUIDE-o-graph ° Floor-marking Folder. which ee 
ilinstrated particulars of the highly eefthctent “ GUDE-o-graph °° i * Marking 











ko -metal reader, t GUIDE -0 
= at price’ of | Ká => mie ui an-ear um. an am an an an an aa Pr Par Marking Compound } an and pir Photographs. of“ eres à 
ORDER FORM. FLOOR-MA a vlalining and considering the usefulnens of the Markings 2 yoni aaa a 
To; Mens Mastrom, Limited, 81, Holly Lane, to you in pl g the as 7 
irming 






Please send “ Mastery of a for which I 
—_ meee ordet order/cheque. ‘valaa pe in fall settle: 
ment, 5 


NATIONAL SAFETY SERVICES | 


Wellongate, GRIMSBY. 
srr are 4145. Telegrams : iyeon 


= ACT_DECISIVELY ! 


ry d 








N PORTABLE “MOVIES” 
= Seil your Products! 


If you have standard 35 mm. films, you are not making fall use of them if you do not show 
them in a Portable “ Movie.” We can reduce your 35 mm. film to 16 mm. to fit this Projector, 
at £5 per 1,000 feet of 35 mm.; or, if you have not any films, we can make them for you at 
a Ptk K figure. 

No technical knowledge is required to operate the ENSIGN PORTABLE PROJECTOR. It 
can be worked in full daylight on any circuit from too to 250 volts, The Screen is a part of 
the instrament. The machine is operated by a noiseless electric Motor. You can show 
100 feet or 400 feet of 16 mm. film. You can show a “ movie” picture or a “still” picture. 
"The Outfit measures 8} x 13 x 16 ins., it weighs 28 Ibs., and the whole equipment—in antique 
brown or blue crocodile Case, with its Screen—sells at £21. 
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See how you 
carry i 


See how you 
show it 


© Correspondence and arrangements 
for practical demonstration 
; cordially invited 





-ENSIGN LIMITED, 88-89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
oe Telephone No.: Holborn 6900 


TOCK MISSING 




















(TIME SAVED MMN SY HALF 
(OFFICE SPACE KZA CONSERVED 











How much dead stock do you 
-carry ? And do you suspect stock 
leakages ? 


You cannot be sure unless you keep efficient 
Records—Records that reveal leakages and 
provide a check against overbuying and 
excessive production. 

















-M.M.M. popular Four-post Binders have 
superseded card systems. Our NIMBLEX 
-VISIBLE loose-leaf book affords a saving 
of 25% to 75% over other visible systems 
and is far more convenient in operation. 


A FREE BOOK 


dealing with Stores and Stock Records and 
all kinds of Record-keeping will be sent 
on request. -Ask for No. A219. 








— Eventually you will use it 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS. | - 
a2 St, Bride Street, LONDON, E.C.4. — 

stablished 1909. ; 





HOW WILL YOU BUY 
YOUR EXPERIENCE ? > 
Experience must be bought. The 
manner. of its purchase is a 
problem of which you must con- 
ly seek the solution, for 

lution decides your busi- 

policy. Your business policy, 

in turn, decides whether your 
organisation will progress along 
sound lines or topple into quick- 
sands. Arthur James bought his 
ience.. _In the opening rticle 


APPLIED COMMON- 
SENSE BUILDS PROFITS 


To be the only organisation of its 
` kind in the country to increase 


its 1930 profits over those. of 
1929 isa claim to be proud of. 
 _How.-was it. done, in the face of 


keen competition and falling 
values ? The eight leading points 
gement policy outlined 
y F. T. Poulton enabled this 
rd to be set up. 


CAN YOU WORK 

OUT YOUR BANK 
INTEREST ? 

Many business men try, but few 

are able to reconcile their result 

‘with the figure arrived at by the 
bank. Yet it is important to 
know your bank interest. There 
is no secret about it. The method 
is quite simple. The article on 
page 10 makes it clear. 


30% MORE WORK WITH- 
OUT EXTRA STAFF 


One business organisation, in 


twelve months, increased its 
accounts from 64,800 to 84,000; 
and its assets from £9,644,703 to 
£12,586,059.. The same plan 
which made possible this enor- 
= mous increase in efficiency can 
” probably get. precisely similar 
results for you. S. W. Lindsey, 
A.C.LS., describes the plan in 
detail. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
METHODS AND _ 


VOL: LX No. 4 Ae ieee 


Planning for Business you are going t d 

Eight Policies that led to Bigger Profi 

How to Check your Bank Interest - nS 

Plans which Save you Time and Money as 

Office Machines do 30 per cent More Work By S. W. Lings 
Collecting Overdue Accounts l | 
Can Road Delivery Solve Your Selling Problems By T. 
Forecast of Tradefor July . F r . 
Give and Take with our Readers 

A Sales Manual can Help your Salesmen 

Let’s Sell our Products! 

How to Travel by Air . : . ‘ : 2 
Mechanised Stock Control Cuts Costs 


Don’t be the Dormouse 


OOF-66-$ 0+ oOo Oo 


BETTER DELIVERY | | 
BRINGS MORE ORDERS 


A good delivery service gives an 
extra power to the sales depart- 
ments. It gives flewibility. Have- 
you ever examined the — 
“ deliveries” question purely 
from the sales-building angle as 
distinct from the merely utility 
viewpoint? Successful businesses 
are being built up solely by im- 
proving deliyeries, Mr. GF- 


faced with this 
-came it and reco 


Wilkinson gives three examples. 





Business. 


| AND 
REACH 
THOSE — 
WHO 


Too often one hears it lightly said that “ ‘ Punch’ is a paper MONEY 
for men.” Twenty years ago it was true. Anyone who 


imagines it true to-day is just that much behind the times. ‘TO 


In twenty years women’s interests, hobbies, pleasures, pursuits ‘ 
have become largely identified with those of men. To-day > R g 
there is hardly cay sich thing as a “ man’s paper.” What SPEND 
men read women read too—and “ Punch” pre-eminently. A 
test recently applied, not under the auspices of “ Punch,” 
to find the paper most widely read by women revealed 
“ Punch ” far ahead of any other paper on the list. 
WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY: 


Remember that “ Punch ” circulates primarily amongst those ult is no exaggeration to say 
who have money to spend; that it reaches this profitable [ler a05 Houcchuld vefriperse 


buying community not only in Britain but everywhere in Tera pore i ue more power! 
: . : . orce a i 
the world where English is understood ; that it enjoys a campaign of full pages in 


prestige among its readers, women and men, that is equalled 


by no other journal. “We are now pretty well 
assured that * PUNCH.” gives 


In the face of such things, all proved to the hilt, will you vs results far in front of the 
great majority of other pub- 


venture to stay out of “Punch” on the strength of an fications.” 
outworn cliché? Advertiser after advertiser is putting not «q may Interest you to know 


_only goods of general appeal, but goods of exclusively that during the last few days 
ini G n” P nee we have had an.enquiry and 
feminine appeal into “Punch”—and selligg them triumphantly. an order from Rhodesia and 


Burma as a direct result of our 
Marion Jean Lyon, Advertisement Manager, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. advertisements in ‘PUNCH.’ 
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HE last year or so has been 
tthe highmortality 


large and small. “Companies have 
blossomed forth, expanded for a 


of existence. ‘Why has this been so ? 
There seems little doubt that it has 
. been due to very grave errors in 
_. business. policy, and to my mind the 
reasons are easily found. The bulk 
of the failures, of new companies 
particularly, can be attributed to four 
“main causes... 
{1) That there has not been any 
planned organisation or policy. 
_ (2) That where there has been a 
governing policy it has been 
non-elastic, and not 
enough to adapt itse 


e rapid changes. 


while, and then dropped quietly out . 


dick: 
to 


JULY 1931 


“ Upon goodwill more than quick profits depends 

the future of any concern. 
purchased. 
business man to decide how” 


It is for the 


You are Going to- 


By ARTHUR JAMES 
Managing Director, 
Record Cash Register Co., Lid. 





(3) That energies have been ex- 
pended and scattered among 
side-lines that have first 
seemed as though they are 
going to make quick profits. 

(4) That immediate profits have 
been put as a primary aim. 

Ultimate success in any concern is 


far more important than quick 
profits. The head of any business — 


should realise that ultimate. success 
can only be achieved by establishing 
“a sound goodwill, and that the good- 
will®of any business, large | or small, 
ae be purchased. = 


Goodwill must be 


‘potential markets, co 


- policies, and so on. 


and simple. 


on his side a bu: 
_ pon just the pro 

































l It ii he method of pitch 
the big point which the I 
must decide. 

Money and time spent in st 





specialists, exhaus 
product to see if it 
condition. to launch o 
modification in Senin 5 y 


purchase. 
cash investment 
analysing compe 
methods, fixing p 


To ignore or skimp 
essentials is commer: 


With ninety-nine + 
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market is waiting. He may, too, 


- make an apparently very successful 
beginning: without planned organisa- 
_ tion or carefully planned policy of 
_ developme ent, but such a business 
must, in time, kill itself by its own 
prosperity. 





Overlapping system will build upa 


dead weight of overheads, leakages 
through lack of control will eat the 
-heart out of profits, and disintegration 
will set im, oo 

_ Many times in my ex fT 
a ee I ae, Dad em- . 





_ Above all things, selling 
is the factor that needs 
very close study and very 
-careful control... Nothing 
can so quickly put the 
damper on a firm’s future 
as bad selling. It is human for 
salesmen to try to oversell customers. 
Their one thought is to get the biggest 
possible order. An oversold customer 
is a bad advertisement for a producer 
and a product. How many failures 
have been caused by overbuying a 
_ particular line of goods? Most of us 
can recall many. The result only re- 
, bounds against the producer of the 
goods, because he has either to buy 
them in, or suffer the competition of 
bankrupt stock being sold at a price 
much below the original cost of pro- 
duction. The producer loses both 
ways. 


Why we keep a Rein on 
:Salesmen 


As a business man I would rather 
-sell a man £50 worth of goods to-day, 
froo at Christmas and £200 in 1932, 
than I would pull a man’s order for 
{200 to-day, and find him later on 
< drop to £50, or disappear altogether 
in the circumstances quoted above. 

I have continuously to. emphasise 
this point to my Sales Managers. We 
are a speciality selling house, operating 
solely through travelling salesmen, 
and it is extremely difficult to hold 
- this kind of business back to a gradu- 
ally progressive line and to prevent it 
 over-running itself. The average 
_ Salesman cannot get the long per- 

spective view which leads to increasing 
= profits of. a lasting nature, and unless a 

_ business is built up to secure this 
- progressive future, its structure will 

be founded on sand, and it will not 
weather the storms which from time 








an to time are inevitable. ` 
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: notice quite Tecent 





“An campie o this came to ay 





mine, a Director of a well-known 


selling house, told me of how for a 
period his sales went up in a most 


gratifying manner. This followed a 
special “drive,” which his Sales 
Manager had organised. The success 
of the scheme became widely dis- 
cussed; and brought ‘the selling staff 
much congratulation.. On the face 


An oversold customer is a bad 
advertisement for the producer 
and the product. 


rebound against both. This can 
be avoided by planning your 
profits ahead 





of it the new drive seemed to be 
bringing in record profits for the time 
of year, but before two months had 
gone by figures showed that subse- 
quent cancellations of orders and bad 
debts had jumped up to an alarming 
extent. The danger point was being 
approached rapidly. Why? 

In their efforts to secure the extra 
quotas and bonus awards offered in 
connection with the drive the sales- 
men were over-selling themselves, 
instead of first making sure that they 
were selling the right kind of product 
to the right kind of customer, they 
were selling .wherever they could 
persuade a buyer to sign an order, 
irrespective of whether the deal was 
going to be of mutual permanent 
benefit to both buyer and seller. In 
other words, they were dumping, 
not selling; more significant still, 
were over-driving existing customers 
instead of driving new customers ; 
they were working only for the 
moment, to the great detriment of 
the future. 


When we Sold “Price” 
Markets Dwindled 


I myself started business many 
years ago as a salesman. I was 
associated with an engineering con- 
cern, a new company which had just 
started up. I was taught salesmanship 
as that firm understood it, and I 
carried the policies into my work. 
We started well. Our profits at the end 
of twelve months were good and the 
future looked bright. The second year 
was successful ; our volume grewgand 
apparently we were successful. 


our 


. A friend of 


The results 


BUSINESS _ 


-Later on, Tier as the third 


year progressed, our sales growth was. 


substantially less. Our customers 
were not repeating, they did not seem: 
satisfied. Many of them turned out 
to be of the type we did not want to 
do business with at all. 

“What was wrong? What were our 
salesmen doing ? ? They were selling, 
not goods, but “ price.” Competitors 
came along and under-cut us. We, 

in. turn, undercut them. 


price all the time. Event- 
ually there were no profits, 


to skimp the product, then 
we lost prestige as well 
as orders. We got into a 
serious fix. 
Fortunately new. blood 
: came on to our Board. 
We had a new Managing 
Director, and he was the 
man to whom I owe my 
present success. in busi- 
ness, for he gave. me new 


ideas about merchandising’ 


and selling. 


At once he called a halt of the. 


ruinous. policy of selling “ price.” 
Executives and selling staff were 
called to a meeting which proved the 
salvation of the firm. 


How the New Policy Changed E 


Our Fortunes 


He threw a bombshell into the ae 


works by ordering all production with 
present materials to cease. The 


We were selling price,’ 


the production- side had 


EE eee 


products were to be re-designed and ` 


branded, all. inferior raw material 
scrapped and first quality stuff ob- 


tained. The sales executives were | 


told to cut out worshipping the 
“ price” fetish and to sell quality, 
service, and prestige. 

We lost fully fifty per cent. of our 


business during the six months which 


followed. But the new. chief was 
determined to stand or fall by his 
policy. In the next six months we 
knew that the rot had stopped. We. 
made no profits but we were getting a 
new and solid foundation beneath us. 

We had to convince our public that 


our products were the very best of 
their kind, and were.a really sound 


financial investment. We concen- 
trated on continually improving our 
products, our service, and with being 
satisfied with a small margin of 
profit per unit. 

With the development of this 
selling policy the advertising had to 
be changed. The management killed 
all the exaggerated stuff which had 
gone before and spent its publicity 


funds on telling a simple story ina 
that our. pro- 


convincing way: ie, 















as from: without. 


_»,.the various departments. 





. 


For JULY, 193r 


-duct was the best of its kind in the 
world. = 
- So the foundation of this business 
was firmly laid for the future. It is, 
to-day, one of the best known and 
soundest organisations of its kind in 
the country. 

As a salesman I came to realise 
keenly the value of goodwill. One of 
the many points our new chief forced 

< home to us was that it is always easy 


_ fora firm to make critics and enemies. 
=- He insisted that our business be 


conducted in such a way as to reduce 
to a minimum these possible critics 
and enemies. 


] : Goodwill More Vital than Quick 


= Profits 


“Whether it was a question of sales, 
returned goods or collections he 
always stressed that to retain a 
customer’s friendship was far more 
vital and necessary than simply 
getting his order or his money to-day. 
This policy was repaid many-fold in 
future business and profits in the 
form of hard cash. 

Many difficulties which hamper a 
business can arise from within as well 
The loyalty of 
employees, the co-ordination between 
departments and the recognition of 
«the need for constant and efficient 
service are all necessary for the future 
_ prosperity of a business. 

_. Throughout my own organisation 

to-day we endeavour to maintain a 
- mutual exchange of ideas between 
It is just 


_ as necessary for the financial execu- 


‘tives and accounts departments to 


have full knowledge of the sales 
policies as it is for the Sales Managers 


to be fully alive to the credit situation. 
©- Not only does this broaden the 
view-point of the various individuals 
in our company, but it gives them an 
insight into the activities of depart- 
ments which might ordinarily be 
considered outside their sphere. Con- 
sistent with this arrangement, our 
Works Manager and Service Foreman 
meet with our sales department 
regularly. These meetings are not 
held for the mere purpose of mutual 
criticism, but with the thought of 
exchanging constructive suggestions. 
If the future is to be built up nothing 
is more essential than this co-ordina- 
tion of departments. Yet in some 


- Qtganisations it is utterly overlooked ; 
one department pulls one way and 


one another. 

_ The continued improvements that 
we demand—the improvements in our 
products, sales policy, methods, pro- 
motional activities, and so on, can 
only be accomplished when thére is 
the closest co-operation between all 
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DEPARTMENTS 
We endeavour to maintain a mutual exchange — 


of ideas between the various departments. t 





is just as necessary for the financial executives. 
to have a full knowledge of the sales policies as 
it is for the Sales Managers to be fully alive to 


thecreditsituation. Consistent with this arrange- 
Our Works Manager Service Foreman 


ment. 


meet with our Sales department regularly 





employees. There must be team- 
work rather than individual striking 
out along lines suggested by private 
initiative without due consideration 
of the business in its entirety. Yet, 
at the same time, in every way 
possible, we try to keep the avenues 
of promotion open so that proper 
initiative and ability need not be 
balked anywhere by unnecessary ob- 
stacles. 

“ Plan now for the future.” That, 
in short, is the thought which I carry 
into any and every project contem- 
plated. Nothing is so vital. Fore- 
sight is the great factor which can 
carry a business through the priva- 
tions of hard times, as well as through 
the prosperity—with its occasional 
temptations—of good times. 

Policies or principles in a business 
must not, of course, be inflexible, 
They must conform to circumstances. 
My experience has taught me the 
utmost respect for the man who 
boldly stands by his principles, not- 
withstanding hardships or poor times, 
but an iron-bound policy, rigidly 
adhered to for no other reason than 
lack of foresight and experience, is 
one of the most fatal of errors. ; 
- You can carry the idea of flexi- 
bilit® into nearly every business 
activity, Here is a case, it happens to 






be my own. At tN 
plans for a new service d 
will increase our output Irom: 
gä per cent. This will not 
necessitate many <i 
present organisation: tom 
correct balance, but we willalso 
to have additional 
method of getting the 
to. wait until the newb 
completed, then to i 
people as might b 
purpose. But we are 
differently. 
Our plans for thi 





















number of people will be: 
who will learn to i 
then, when our pew: 
we will have a | 
nucleus upon whic! 
build the remaining 
our new extension. 

You can find op 
ahead like that, regard 
you tum. No P 
future by. & few ; 
strokes. It bul 
thousand. daily a 
worse, of the manaren: 
every one in the organ 
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By T. A. 












mysterious calculations 
eby the banks arrive at 
amount of interest which 
r is allowed are a profound 
those individuals who like 
heck such matters. 
tomers working it 


wh 















hat, and they never 
get it the same as the bank, — 
There is really no secret about the 


Matter at all. The system is quite 
simple, but the explanation is not 
always readily understood. 

‘Bank accounts are of two kinds— 
deposit and current. A deposit 
account is one which is only operated 
upon for the purpose of lodging 
money, or by withdrawal for invest- 
‘ment purposes or by cheques payable 
to self... 

A current account is a business 

. account. 

The account of the man in the 
street, however, is of a hybrid nature. 
_ He lodges his money in the bank 
and iteis treated as a small deposit 
» account. He then pays his bills by 
- cheques, drawn upon the same ac- 
count, instead of opening another 

account, and that makes it into a 
- small current account. Most banks 
> cohtinue to treat it as a deposit 
account and allow the deposit rate, 
_ but others only allow the current 
_ account rate if it has been operated 
upon frequently. An account where 
the money is lodged subject to several 
days’ notice of withdrawal is in 
another category, and cheques may 
: not be drawn upon it, and in this 
ease a proper current account must 
be opened. 





inte 
elow the Bank Rate, the latter 






bein rate at which the Bank of 
En: __ discount bills for its 


customers, The rate at which the 
banke advances money determines all 
the other money rates. The banks, 








to Chec 






- : Y our Ba n k ink svest : : 


LONGLEY 


work their interest on a date to date 
basis, that is to say, if a customer’s 


balance is £5 on June 1 and he pays 


in another {5 on the roth, an interest 
calculation will be made on {5 for 
ten days at the deposit rate, which is, 
at present, I per cent. The next 





The way in which the Bank 
calculates interest allowed 
on a current account 
puzzles many business 
people. 
simple. 


Yet it is quite 
This article ex- 
plains it. 





calculation will be on the balance of 
ten pounds for the number of days 
between June 10 and the next trans- 
action. If the deposit rate alters 
in the meantime, then the date of the 
alteration is treated as the date of the 
next transaction, and the interest is 
worked accordingly, the same balance 
standing to the credit of the account 
being thereafter worked at the new 
rate, 

So far, this is simple, although, 
even here, many customers try to 
work their interest on the balance as 
it stands at the end of the half-year. 
But the sum of interest arrived at by 
the method just described is the 
gross interest and is subjected to 
certain charges, and it is over these 
charges that the customer stumbles. 
Charges fall under three headings :-— 
(1) Commission. (2) Bill Interest. 
(3) Sundries, such as postages, in- 
surance on securities, stamps on 
documents, etc. To take them in 
order: If a customer’s account, 
which he calls his deposit account, is 
operated upon by withdrawals fairly 
frequently, it really becomes a small 
current account, and, as such, is 


able for commission onsthe turnover 


at a rate of $ per cent., ṣẹ per cent., 
6d. per cent. or 1s, per cent., as the 


extent of the operations seems to.call on th 


for. As the amount of commission 
is a very small one, it saves sa in 









be 4 or Is, per cent., the smaller 
rate being charged on a larger 
turnover. 

- Bill Interest is the interest charged 
on cheques which a customer pays 


~ in to his credit, and which, although 


credited straight away, are actually 
uncleared for several days, according 
to the places the cheques are drawn 
on. The bank gets no interest on 
this money until the cheques. are 
cleared, whereas the customer is 
getting interest all the time; there- 
fore interest is deducted at the 
deposit rate on the amount of the 
cheque which is uncleared for the 
number of days which it will take 
before payment is effected. It will be 
two or three, according to the day of 
the week, for London cheques. re- 
mitted from the provinces, four or 
five for country cheques, one day for 
local cheques. 

Some banks charge a minimum of 
twopence or threepence for clearing 
a cheque. 


Postages are included in the 
Bank’s Charges 


The third charge is fairly obvious. 
If a customer has his passbook sent 
regularly by post, or cashes his 
cheques through the post, postal 
expenses are charged to him and 
deducted from his interest. Bonds 
purchased on behalf of a customer 
have to be insured whilst in transit, 
and this is also charged. The stamp- 
ing of documents is self-explana- 
tory. 

The rules, then, are these: Get a 
sheet of foolscap and first of all work 
the interest, transaction by transac- 
tion, then take the commission on the 
turnover, then work the bill interest 
and, lastly, any extra charges which 
you may have incurred must be 
totalled up. Subtract the sum of the 
charges from the interest and you 
should have the figure in your pass- 


book. If not, query it. Banks are | 


not infallible, any more than anybody 
ee ENG 
Lastly, a new and simpler method. 
of working interest is now coming 
into force, known as the “ Minimum 
Monthly Balance.” Instead of work» 
ing from transaction to transaction, 
the interest is only worked once a 
month, the smallest amount at the 
credit of the account for the month 


being taken, and the interest worked | 


tbat. This involves about one- 
twelfth of the work, but the system 
is not yet general. ee 


. 
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8 Policies That Led to 


Bigger 


Full of vigour and free from complexities, 
these policies could be applied to many 
businesses which are in the doldrums to-day 


By F. T. 






"O have increased its profits for 

the year immediately passed by 
more than {92,000 above that of 
the previous year singles out the 
organisation of Lewis’s, Ltd., as 
unique among retail stores in the 
entire country for trading success in 
what was admittedly a very difficult 
period. 

This achievement was due mainly 
to the eight fundamental policies of 
business which appear in bold type on 
the next page. Lewis’s, Ltd., run 
three complete departmental stores, 
one each in Liverpool, .Manchester, 
and Birmingham ; it controls a store 
in Glasgow ; and is now constructing 
a new store at Leeds. In none of 
these centres have any adventitious 
circumstances aided the company ; 
its success has been due entirely to 
these definite and proved policies 
along which the business is conducted. 


Centralised Buying for 
Market Advantages 


PRACTICALLY the whole 
| of the buying for the three 
*® main stores is conducted by 
thirty-seven buyers from a Central 
Buying depot in London. I say 
practically all, because an exception 
is made in the case of the foodstuffs 
served at the stores’ restaurants and 
sold over the counter, as obviously it 
is far easier and more economical to 
buy this sort of thing locally. 





Profits 


= 


POULTON 


By operating from a central buying | 


point the firm can naturally place 
much bigger orders with manufac- 
turers, and in these times of severe 
competition can consequently com- 
mand very advantageous terms, not 
only in prices of goods but also in 
service and delivery. 

Buyers are not allocated to definite 
stores. By that I mean, it is not the 
policy that Mr. “ A ” buys household 
linens for Manchester store, Mr, “ B” 
buys similar lines for Birmingham, 
and soon. Mr.“ A” buys household 
linens for all the three stores, and so 
on with every line of goods. Thus a 
buyer can make up the maximum 
orders and place them from one point. 
Obviously much better all-round 
terms can be got by placing one order 
for 12,000 shirts with one supplier, 
than by placing three separate orders 
of 4,000 each with three different 
suppliers, or even one supplier. 

The proportion in which the goods 
bought are distributed between 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham is left entirely to the discretion 
of the buyer, who makes his own 
arrangement with the respective Sales 
Managers. For instance, though a big 
purchase of a line may be made, it 
does not necessarily follow that it will 
prove as attractive a line in Birming- 
ham as in Liverpool and Manchester. 
The proportionate distribution is 
made according to probable demand 
to avoid the department in any loca- 
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F. J. MARQUIS, Ew 
Joint Managing Director, Lew: 
tion being overstocked with sor 
which will not prove 





is thus e¢ 
from the hee 
ments in the various st 
policy has been ax lopted fot 
because it is realised that contra. 
buying gives greate T advanta 
price and service, but also fo 
even more inrportant rcason. i 4 

The heads of the firm's de 
in contrast to being prima: 
and secondly Salesmen, ar 
first, last, and ail th 
thus able to devote tl 
attention to pushing 
up the speed of turnt 
consider goods from the p 
view of buying them, but. from 
point of view of se/ 

It should. be empl 
that the Sales M c 
department is never in the 1 
having to get rid of goods:a 
thrust upon him by anou 
buyer who, becar 












To create modern window displays which really compel attention is also one of the leading policies o 
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Actually, the buyer spends 
part of each week in the 
stores.and is continuously 
in. the closest touch with 
the sales managers. Thev 
make themselvesacquainted 
with every peculiarity of 
local demand. 
_* Departments Must 
Maintain Turnover 
“J IT would be useless 
operating on small 
- profit margins if the 
rates of turnover were not 
kept up at maximum speed. 
Tt is entirely up to the 
Sales. Managers to see that 
the rate of turnover is kept 
at a high standard and to 
take instant action at ‘any 
point where slowing-up be- 
comes manifest. The con- 
stant aim to maintain the 
speed of turnover not only 
keeps the sales staff up to 
concert pitch, but it pre- 
vents the department from 
becoming overstocked. 

A buyer out in the 
market may finda particu- 
-larly good line and may be 
Very anxious to snap it up. 
The departmental sales 
“managers in both Liverpool 

and Manchester, however, 
‘may condemn it. as of no 
use in their localities. They 
do not allow themselves to 
be stocked up with some- 
thing they feel will be a 
“sticker,” 

‘It is essential that stocks 
be kept as low as is practic- 
able... The fact that depart- 
mental heads are essentially 
salesmen and not buyers 
goes far to achieve this. 









(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 






The Policy of Management which has 
led Lewis’s, Ltd., to yearly bigger 
profits can be summed 
these main heads :— 


(I) Centralised buying secures big 


market advantages 


Departmental heads are Sales 


Managers, not Buyers 


High rate of turnover main- 


tained in every department 


Buying for cash gets big dis- 


counts and good service 


Selling for cash obviates credit 


burdens 

Management routine is 
simple as possible 
Customers’ convenience 


studied by all employees 


Staff is kept happy and effic- 
ient by good wages and scope 


for promotion 


up under 


o BUSINESS 
¿<> Manufacturers in every 

sphere of trade has been 
shortness of liquid capital, 
due to the longer credits 
they have been compelled to 
give on almost every hand. 
When, therefore, Lewis’s 
Ltd., have come along with 
an order, whether big or 
small, together with the 






promise of cash in seven 
days, they,have been able to 
enjoy terms which it has not 
been possible to grant where 
longer credits were asked. 
Their discounts have ranked 
as a very important cash 
asset. 
Selling for Cash—No 
Burden of Credits 
Just as cash is paid 
5 for the goods pur- 
* chased, and so get- 
ting a price advantage, so 
goods are sold over the 
counter for cash, the public 
also getting its price advan- 
tages. 
When the store was 
founded 75 years ago, Mr. 
‘David Lewis set out to 
attract the type of public 
who could not run credit 
accounts. His. was the 
public which bought. in 
small units and paid cash, 
Mr. Lewis developed that 
policy, his successors fol- 
lowed his example, and to- 
day though Lewis’s, Ltd., 


as serve a clientele which has 

no semblance to the custo- 
: mers of 75 years ago, the 
IS policy of selling for cash, 


quick turnover and keeping 
the individual profits small, 
is still an exceedingly 
successful practice. 

This organisation has no 
bulk capital locked up in 





As salesman, with their 
turnover quota always before them, 
_ they are continuously checking stock, 
weeding out anything that looks at all 
like a sticker, and marking it down 
Night away. There are no “top 
‘shelves ” where slow movers gather 
the dust of time. If any line hangs 
fire, it isat once detected, and instant 
remedies are taken to remove it. This 
principle reduces stock control to the 


simplest possible basis. _ 

Paying Cash to 

Get Best Prices 

A — IT has always been. the 
4. a 


policy of this store, since its 
foundation by Mr. David 


. 
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This factor has undoubtedly contri- 
buted as much as, if not more than, 
anything else in the building up of its 
financial success. Manufacturers and 
suppliers have always been eager to 
give a preference in ranges of goods, 
services, and above all in prices and 
discounts, to a firm from whom they 
know they get their money promptly. 
As a result the Company has not 
only been able to pass on a price 
advantage to its public and so keep 
up a high rate of turnover but its own 
internal overheads in the accountancy 
department have thereby been kept 
down, for the book-keeping has hen 
simplified and less labour involved. 


Lewis in 1856, to pay cash for goods. e The universal experience T 


, e. 


e e 


long credits or hire-pur- 
chase business. Its cash comes into 
the business and goes out again. to 
bring in more and newer. merchan- 
dise which is rapidly turnedover again, 

There is no need for.an elaborate 
book-keeping department with its 
expensive equipment and staff of 
clerks to look after thousands of 
credit accounts and to get the money 
which customers owe. At the end of* 
a day’s trading the goods which have 
gone out are represented» by cash 
which has been taken in. 

The firm thus makes no bad debts, 
which have to be paid for through 


‘increasing prices to good customers. 


In this way its capital is kept liqufd, 
overhead expenses low, and losses mil. 


* 
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Management Routine 
Simple as Possible 


HERE again is followed the 
6 example of the original 
® Lewis store, in keeping all 
management policies as simple as 
possible. It saves money to do this ; 
it avoids complications and intricacies 
and it keeps overhead expenses down. 
“Jt may be advantageous in some 
“types of businesses to have compli- 
cated returns of this and that, and 
sheets of statistics showing masses of 
facts, 
consider that the stores can be run 
more smoothly and profitably without 
these complexities. 

For instance, executives do not take 
up some employee’s time by setting 
him to find out how many customers 
make a purchase in, say, the boot and 
shoe department, and yet fail to make 
a purchase also in the hosiery depart- 
ment, Certainly the departments are 
laid out in logical sequence with 
associated goods displayed near to one 
another, but it is considered that the 
time which some highly paid executive 
may spend in looking over statistics 
relating to these points is just so 
much dead overhead expense. Many 
and various suggestions for the 
“ improvement ” of the store’s routine 
are put forward and examined in the 
course of a year, but few of them are 
ever actually put into force. 

Not that the Company 
would hesitate for a moment 
to adopt any plan which 
would really improve and 
simplify its work, but it is 
strictly against loading the 
organisation with com- 
plexities which have not a 
relative cash value. 

Departmental heads have 
easy access to the General 
Manager. At frequent 
meetings all matters of 
policy and individual prob- 
lems are discussed with 
freedom from all formality. 
This is considered the short- 
est, the least expensive, and 
the most pleasant way to 
getting things actually 


done. 
7 Company is to make 

* its stores as inviting 
as possible te customers, to 
make them feel that they 
would rather be inside the , 
store than outside. pa g 


The Store Inviting 


and Comfortable 
ONE aim of the 


; : z ; This example and the one on the opposite page show that 
With this obj ect in view , note @f “ difference ” which makes for success 


the lay-out of 


* 


counters 


but the Lewis management . 


brings associated goods together. 


This gives customers every oppor- 


tunity for easy shopping and to 
buy associated lines, but the sales 
people do not worry customers on this 
account. If a visitor, after buying, 
say, shoes, likes to examine the 
hosiery nearby she is perfectly free to 
do so without being coerced into 
making a purchase. It is here that 
the intelligence of the individual 
assistant rules her actions. She uses 
her own judgment as to whether or 
not to approach the customer. Thus 


customers feel perfectly free at any i 
‘time to enter a Lewis store. 


Another point te which attention is 
paid is the heating, ventilating and 
lighting of the stores. This is very 
important in view of the vagaries 
of the climate in this country. Both 
in winter and summer everything is 
done to make the temperature within 
the store preferable to that without 
it, so that visitors have every incentive 
at least to come inside. The lighting 
of the whole building is of the indirect 
type and is designed always to give 
the most restful effect. 


Staff is Contented, 

Therefore Efficient 

8 NOT the least item which 
e 


has contributed to the suc- 
cess of his concern is the fact 


that every effort is made to keep the 
staff happv. 
















in window display 






























employees are “net ‘cont 
settled by the “I must get 4 n 
job” thought at the backs o 
minds. They know that H l 
better job they can 
by showing € nites i “ane 
Here again is simplification 
Personnel Manager is not for 
engaged in a erp ornu 
firing.” Moreover, € 
running business re 
established start. te 








No store can “conti nue te 
really efficiently if continnal cl 
are made in its personnel, 

Newcomers are invariably slow 
catch up with th 
organization, and w 
this state of mind t 
fully efficient, nor- 
that atmosphere y 
which regular cust 

I recall a case of a yc 
woman in a high-class store. 
much patient negoiiati 
model frocks toa well-know: 
The next day another custom 
into the store and asked to be 
by the same saleswoman, in 
the assistant by name. This cw 
also bought two model gown 
during the same week sent a- 
of hers who hadi 
shopped at this store, 

The new cus 
several purchase 
after became a re 
mer, l 

The point is the 
assistant 
the “ house 
as though she was. 
important part of the « 
zation and not am 
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Saves Other People’s 
Time and Tempers 


- EJOW often it happens, when you 
-** ring up a business house and ask 
for Mr. So-and-so, that no one knows 
whether he is in-or out! 

~- One firm has erected this home- 
mace indication board. It is placed 
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cE Thie ‘Electric Indicator Board 
works off an ordinary 6-volt 
motor car storage battery and 

. small electric bulbs, 


office entrance. When “ Mr, 
* for instance, goes out he 
small wooden panel to. the 
his not only reveals to callers 

Out,” but at also makes an 


an advance. 


d brought in some useful orders. The 


Plans” Which 
You Time amd 


the Acri lighting is maintained 
efficiently by an ordinary 6-volt 
motor car accumulator and small 
motor car bulbs. 


Free Publicity and 
Sometimes Orders 


Att the travelling salesmen of a 
well-known engineering firm 
have been instructed to register at 
hotels as “ John Brown, Blank Engin- 
eering Co., Sunderland,” instead. of 
just “ John Brown, Sunderland.” 
The plan of including the company’s 
name is useful in several ways. It is 
good general advertising, and it helps 
the traveller in being better recognised 
at hotels, who soon become familiar 
with the numerous entries of the 
company’s name. The idea has also 
brought with it new business on 
several occasions. Other visitors have 
seen the name of the firm, got in 


_touch with the traveller for informa- 


tion, and useful business ensued. 
Finally, the name of the company 
provides an unquestionable reference 
for the traveller. 


It is The Postscript 
that Counts 


ANY of the circular letters sent 

out to selected prospects by the 

sales department of a London furni- 

ture stores intentionally have a post- 

script added in which the statement 
is a very important one. 

Generally executives feel that the 
*P.S.” contains information so un- 
important that the writer forgot it 
when dictating the letter. With 


‘this firm just the opposite is true, 
-for the material to 


e used in the 
postscript has been carefully prepared 


This form of sales letter has already 


Sales Manager concerned explains 
that it is a plan w ust. not be 
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Why Folders are 
Never Lost 


P a manufacturing concern which had 

to deal with a great dealof technical 
correspondence, folders were fre- 
quently lost or temporarily mislaid 
through being borrowed for reference, 
There was no central filing room, each 


Business 


department kept its own filing, so 
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fon ei raruetim DEPT 





| DATE INTE EU 
| DATE LENT... RETD.......... 











Easily prepared and easily main- 


tained, this card. effectively 
checks foldera and correspon- 
dence from going astray, 


there was no very definite check ọn 
what folders were lent out and to 
whom. 


Finally a series of cards was 


printed, as shown. Each time a 
folder was lent out one of these cards 


was filled in and placed in the file in- 


the appropriate place. The. cards 
were narrow, but of the same. height 
as the folders, so that they could be 
easily seen. 

After this system was installed it 


was a very rare thing for a folder to- 


become “‘ untraceable.” The borrow- 
er was, definitely held 1 responsible for 
its retin. ses a ata us 


* 
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< Office Machines Do 30% 
Work Without Extra Staj 


How office machinery enabled a large increase of 
business to be handled without adding 
described in this article 





T the babe of the year 1930 
\ the assets of the Co-operative 
* “Permanent Building Society 
were £0,644,703, and the number of 
epen accounts 64,800. By the end of 
the year the assets had increased to 
£12,586,059, and the number of 
accounts to 84,000. This represents 
an increase of approximately 30 per 
cent. in assets and accounts. 
Yet during this period of extra- 
ordinary growth, the number of 
employees on the accounts staff 
remained stationary. How was it 
possible to cope with this ex- 
pansion of business without a 
corresponding. increase in the 
accounting staff? This has been 
achieved by the mechanisation of 
the accounting system. 





Economies can be effected 
i by simplification 
In reviewing a system with a view 


to meéchanisation, experience shows 
that’ by simplification and co- 


“ordination great economies can be 


effected, In many cases the savings 

which accrue are often as great as 
those due to the use of the machines 
themselves. 

The Society has a number of 
branch. offices and over five hundred 
agents throughout the country. The 
accounts are centralised at New 
Oxford House, and agents’ remittances 
are accompanied by slips in duplicate, 
giving the account number, name of 
the member and the amount paid. 
Similar records are kept by the Head 
Office cashiers for monies paid direct 
to headquarters. One copy of the 
slips is received by the accounts 


department, where they are sorted 


into numerical order, listed in sections 
dnd totals are recorded upon a daily 
control sheet. The cashiers make up 
the cash book from the other copy, 


amount of staff 
By S. W. LINDSEY, A.C.S. 


(Co-operative Permanent Building Society) 


is 


and constructs a complete journal 
sheet in one operation. It auto- 
matically accumulates totals of all 
debits, credits and new balances. The 
date can be set up on the keyboard, 
and by the depression of a repeat 
key will remain for the whole of the 
day’s posting. 

In operation, a wide journal sheet 
is passed round a platen. A carbon 
impression is recorded upon this, 
which becomes a permanent record of 
all transactions posted. During post- 
ing it remains undisturbed, except 
for spacing, as the operator quickly 
inserts and removes the ledger card 
from the front feed carriage. The 
machine automatically warns the 
operator as the bottom of the journal 
sheet approaches; sub-totals can be 
taken and a new sheet inserted. 

The machine automatically selects 
the proper column for entry, and by a 
simple adjustment of a bar at the 
back it can be made to skip from the 
old balance column to the debit 
column, or from the credit column to 
the new balance column. Items can 
also be posted vertically, and a lock- 
ing device prevents the operation of 
the motor bar when the carriage is 
open, by this means stopping opera- 





and the total of the accounts depart- : : 
ment must agree with the cash book 
total. The slips are now ready for 


posting to the members’ accounte. 
The machine adopted posts, proves 


* 


Rai 

















to its 


tion while the platen is out of pr sting 
position. . 

In addition to posting the le 
cards, a statement of accou 
This statement is 

















the same media: as the 
the end of each run of pe 

are taken upon the i 
and from these totals it is 
to. test the accuracy. of the 
The totals of the debit or 
columns must agree with * 
total already listed from 
The total of the balances of th ; 
must also agree with the total af the 
balances on the statements. This: 

agreement definitely proves that all. 
items have been posted correctly, and 
that balances have been computed: 
correctly, since it is highly mw 
probable that two accounts will ca 
the same old balance. Ii the 
balance totals differ, the o 
knows at once that an ok 
has been added incorrect 
machine, or a posting ma 
account. It is then as 

















one journal sheet. against t 
The statement of account serves 
the dual purpose of providiag a 
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check on the accuracy of the work, 
and as a record to be sent annually to 
the member. Early in each year 
they are vouched by the auditor and 
despatched to members....As this 
innovation saves the members the 
trouble of sending Pass Books to be 
made up annually, it has met with 
general approval. 

About 1,000 postings per day is 
looked upon as quite an average 
day’s work, whilst 1,200 postings is 
by mo means exceptional. When it is 
considered that not only are the 
accounts: posted, but also proved, it 
is evident that the saving in time is 
considerable. The irritation and delay 
often experienced in proving pen-kept 
ledgers is also abolished. In practice 
it has been found that operators, 
after a few weeks’ training, become so 
efficient that mistakes are rare. 


Weeks are saved by the 
use of machines 


The use of these machines has 
enabled us to get our annual balance 
sheet in print some weeks earlier 
than would have been possible under 
the old conditions. This speedy 


















VA ANY hours: per week are turned 

from almost dead loss into pro- 
ductive time by this Dictaphone, 
which enables the business man 
to work while travelling from point 
to point, Cylinders dictated while 
the car travels at 45 mph, give 
no difficulty to the transcribers. 
e 





production of vital figures is an im- 
portant factor in any business. -+u 

To obtain the maximum benefit 
from their use every effort is made to 
keep the machines running all day 
without a break. Movements of the 
operators are studied with a view to 
obtaining an even thythm through- 
out. Irregular movements, which 
slow up posting, are eliminated. For 
example, juniors are detailed to pick 
out the cards upon which postings 
are to be made. As each card is 
selected from the cabinet a coloured 
card is inserted to replace it. This 
card is of great assistance when re- 
filing the cards after posting. 

It has been found that a break of 
fifteen minutes for refreshment during 
both the morning and afternoon is 
beneficial to the operators. During 
this break a relief operator carries on 
and this arrangement is also followed 
during the lunch interval. 

The success of a mechanical system 
may be influenced considerably by 
the type of equipment used in con- 
junction with it, and much care 
should therefore be taken over its 
selection. The ledger cards we use 
are filed in trays which, in order to 


+o > 


Business 


be easily accessible, are stored in 
cabinets near the machines. To 
enable this to be arranged it was 
necessary to have cabinets. giving a 
certified degree of fire protection. 


Outgoing mail requires the aid 
of mechanical devices 


With the increased activities of the 
Society it has been found that 
mechanical appliances are necessary 
to cope with the mail. So far as 
incoming mail is concerned we average 
about 1,500 letters per day, reaching 
an occasional peak of 3,000, which 
we consider hardly warrants the use 
of special equipment for opening and 
distributing. 

The normal outgoing mail is about 
that of the incoming, but often it 
goes to as high a figure as 6,000 a 
day. On special occasions when 
circulars or audit certificates and 
other communications have had to be 
sent to members, a maximum of 
20,000 a day has been reached. It 
would not be possible to deal with 
such a large outgoing post without the 
use of addressing machines and postal 
frankers. 





HE Strowger Automatic 

Telephone system. has 

been adopted by the 
Post Office. Prince George 
recently visited the works 
of the Automatic Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and 
is seen here watching the 
wiring of Strowger Selectors, 
Sir Alexander Roger, Chair- 
man of the Company, 
is on the extreme right, 
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Collecting Overdue Accour 


Without Prejudice to Goodwill 


UNIVERSAL problem con- 
fronts the retailer to-day. He 
must get in his money promptly, 

yet at the same time hë must retain 
the complete goodwill of his customers 
by acceding to their almost universal 
demand to have easier conditions of 
payment. 

However badly a shopkeeper may 
need his money, what use, though he 
succeeds in getting it in if he does so 
by increased stringency which drives 
away his customers ? 

Truly a difficult problem, this 
question of avoiding to. give longer 
credit than. the business can afford. 

The case of an old-established shop 
comes to my mind. 

This retailer has a high class 
furnishing business in a wealthy 
residential town in the South of 
England. His clientele is of the 
leisured class, with ample purchasing 
power, but with the inherited idea 
that to pay within thirty days is to be 
most unusually prompt, and that to 
pay in three, six or twelve months 
is much more in keeping with 
tradition. 

When the- pressing. conditions of 
the present times descended upon this 
retailer he was in the awkward posi- 
tion of finding that, whereas he could 
not eatiord to wait three, six, or*more 


By C. MORLEY 


months for his money, his clients, 
also beset with the same tightened 
conditions, said among themselves : 
“Oh, times are hard, we must. let 
these bills go for nine or even twelve 





To get in that money from 
the long due accounts of cus- 
temers whose goodwill must 
be retained is one of the re- 
tailer’s greatest problems. 
Here is how this difficulty 
was successfully met 





months.” 
than ever. 


One particular customer of con- | 


siderable standing in the local com- 
munity owed a bill of over fifty pounds. 
The account was ten months old. 
The retailer took the opportunity one 
day of approaching the customer’s 
housekeeper with regard to the matter. 
The housekeeper, after the manner 
peculiar to many of her kind, con- 
sidered such boldness an affront to her 
mistress, went off in a huff, and no 
doubt gave her own- exaggerated 
version of the incident. to ter emi- 
plo®er. ee : 







The retailer was worse ae 


> ag ‘the 





The result was. a c 
per cent. discount i 
closing the account. 

That. gives a general idea 
delicate ground on which 
stood, That an imiy 
should thas develop s 
of mind was an Lexoe 


eT da 


few of A 
enough, anyw: 

The positior 
think. 


were overdue. 
those which we 
He found that 
were three mont 
astonishing. He- 
locked up 
in the busin: 
Simultaneot 
campaign of collects 
some of this S 




















_ quarters for help or advice. 
shotild make stimulating reading at. 







“MAKE two salesmen: one has 
a catalogue or a price list, 
probably a schedule of stock 
and delivery dates, and possibly 
knows if technical terms which he 
has learnt parrot fashion what his 
-product is supposed to do, The other 
knows how the product is made, 
where the principal raw materials 
come from, what special virtue a 
particular material or process gives 
the product, what variations or 
_ changes it is possible to make in the 
: Product to meet special needs. 
_ Which of these two salesmen is the 

‘more likely to pull off a difficult 
‘order? -How can you make sure 
that all your salesmen will always 
belong to the second class ? 

A complete up-to-date Sales Manual 
is the answer, 

Some firms have realised that a 
salesman is. actually “the firm” 
when talking to a prospect or a 
customer, and on the degree of 
< success with which he carries his 
responsibility depends the i impression 
he as “the firm ” makes. 

Just how far this ideal representa- 
tion .can be achieved is not neces- 
sarily a matter of an expensive and 
lengthy training period for the sales- 

_jmen—it- can be brought within reason- 


able distance of the ideal by supple- 


menting any training | course by a 
Sales Manual. 

‘The Sales. Manual should be the 
~ salesman’s complete guide and should 
be planned with the idea that he will 
_ be miles from home with a job to do, 
“-a decision to make and no. means of 
~ quick communication with his head- 
It 


. 


Will 






any time, telling the reader all about 
the company, its history, its aims, 
and its methods of doing business. It 
should tell him everything he should 
know about its products and about 
competitors’ products too, and it 
should provide him with selling talk 
to meet all conceivable occasions. 

A Sales Manual should aim at 
standardising the whole selling process 
and make selling as automatic as 
possible, while retaining the human 
interest on the part of the salesman. 

Needless to say, it is more than the 
work of an odd half hour now and 
again or the efforts of one who has 
had no experience on the road. 
Essentially a book which “he that 
runs may read,” it must be concise 
and comprehensive, 


What should the Sales 
Manual Do ? 


The first thing to do is to think 
out just what a Sales Manual is to 
cover—how much of the information 
your salesmen should know can be 
put into print, how far it should go 
towards laying down hard and fast 
rules which might limit their initia- 
tive and defeat its object; if by 
chance a copy did fall into the hands 
of a competitor, how much damage 
could it do you. 

Then what is its plan to be and how 
is it to be kept up to date. What 
check is there that the salesmen are 
using it intelligently and how are you 
to know that it is always in their 
possession. 

The writing of the Manual need not 


necessarily be done by one mai; in 


fact, it is better if several should have 


[ anual 
Help Your 


Salesmen 


The salesman works miles away 
from his base. 
not prompt him as every query 
arises—but the Sales Manual can. 
This article explains how 


Headquarters can- 
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a hand in its compilation. The Works 
Manager or Engineer might write the 
section devoted to production, the 
Advertisement Manager the matter 
dealing with advertising and window 
display, a Director could handle the 
personalia part of it, and the Secre- 
tary might well write up the organ- 
isation. 

It adds to. the interest of the 
Manual, and makes it more personal, 


if each of the sections is actually — 
signed by the writer, just as if it were. - 


a book containing a series of signed 
articles. 

The actual selling part calls for a 
salesman’s knowledge and should be 
prepared in collaboration with one or 
more. of the senior salesmen whose 
road experience will be useful in 
making the Manual practical. 

All examples should be such that 
they guide a salesman along the 
right lines and offer suggestions which 
will help him in a difficult situation, 
but they must not give him the 
impression that his hands are tied 
and that he is absolved from using 
initiative and carrying responsibility. 
Anything in the way of confidential 
matter should be so written that its- 
secret is not easily apparent tocan 


unauthorised reader, or it should be - 


left. out altogether if this is not 
possible. 

There are not many Sales Manuals 
in use, but it has been possible to 
collect the best points in some of 
them to build up what we. might 
regard as the model Sales Manual. «4 

One firm has a Manual printed 
on loose. sheets and bound- in-a 
in speoial locking cover, but most firms 
would find it is better to repraduce 


Business : 
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BS expenses are concerned. 







have to be abandoned or merged with another. 


sheets: received Monday mornings 
carried over to the following weeks 


and all reports will be subject to the closest scrutiny ao far 


It should be remembered that tt is in fhe interest of a 
saleeman to keep his expenses as low as possible, since his boms 
ås calculated not on his turnover but on turnover legs expenses, 
and there comesa point at which the percentage of expenses on the 
gross profit of a salesman's area may be so hish that the area may 


Remittances are posted on Tuesday. evening for expense 
Olaine arriving after this are 
Yor your information the 
touting of expenses is explained by the follering chart. 


®t 


f the intervier nå À ite rost is 


to the nature o: 
sufficient so long as it enables H.O» to keep an intelligent record 
of the dealings with any firm or individual. Tha following 


Aafonmption should always be given. — 


to seo or rrite tos 
Nature of enquiry or interview. 


too high, delivery too slow, cali 










spot bat in any case 






‘transmitted at once to H.Q. 





the. heets ona duplicator and bind 
them in loose leaf binders with a 
strong flexible cover. 

As it is sometimes necessary to 
cancel a portion of the instructions, 
it is a wise plan to publish the Manual 
in sections each bearing a specific 
identification. For example, the 
design and price of a particular line 
may be changed and this would 
necessitate cancelling the information 
already in the Sales Manual. The 
section might be identified as 
MG.2 12/10/30 and the new edition 
would be, say, MG.za 26/1/31, and 
so that the salesman is not using out 
of date matter his copy MG.2 would 
be called in and replaced with MG. 2a. 


History, Policy and 
Personalia 


HE first section in the Manual 
should be devoted to a history 

of the company, relating its growth, 
an outline of its policy and its methods 
of business. This gives the salesman 
useful talking points besides setting 


: S him a standard of conduct which he 


is expected to live up to. 

Qne firm has an interesting per- 
sonal section in which are given 
pictures of the executives and senior 
members of the staff with a descrip- 


tion of the work for which they are- 


responsible. It is not a necessary 

section in a Sales Manual, but. it 

gives the human interest which helps 
e 


Firm's name and address, the nams of individual 


3. What happened, tree quotation to be given, price 
again, etc., etc. 


Most complaints of an ordinary nature can be settled on the 
à be reported to H.0. on the 
forth. Those of & serious nature demanding investigation should be 


the machine the Hanger is passed to the instection tey. 





Section B. 


& Rs 


The first test {s for the dat 
Every plece is examined by 
experience that a certain metalile +! # 
or aie is throes aside for further iampention ir ihe vide aew 


tapping, the 


ix Siighieent SwA rno 
aura Be 


x t 3? p 
femin in the bath for three n 


racks heated to ae Fs ere 


process gives: each 


Raging: 


weekly report 







The Sales Manual is a confidential doċäment which must be kept strictly up te date. 
produced by binding typewritten or duplicated pages in loose-leaf form, so that any part may be 
quickly altered with but little trouble and expense 


a salesman to grow into an organisa- 
tion of which he is an outpost. 


How the Organisation Affects 
the Salesman 


"THEN the organisation should be 
detailed in so far as it affects 
the work of the selling staff, but in 
any case a complete organisation 
chart should be included which will 
give a general idea‘of how the rami- 
fications of the business are linked up. 
This can be supplemented with a 
detailed chart of the sales organisa- 
tion and one showing the relation to 
the salesman of the particular indi- 
viduals, section or department 
handling customers’ accounts and his 
expense sheets, etc. 

In this section should be explained 
in detail exactly what reports he is 
to furnish, how they should be filled 
in, and what happens to them. He 
would also learn from this section how 
inquiries and orders are dealt with, 
the methods of packing and despatch- 
ing goods, how complaints and service 
problems are handled. 

Another section will deal with 
selling methods, detailing particular 
methods of opening, conducting and 
closing negotiations. for ordinary 
and special circumstances. It would 
also be useful, if the salesman is 
calling on retailers, to give informa- 
tion pn advertisement copy and lay- 
out and window display ideas. Model 


soatinge | ard given te cute 
or corrosive Angluencesy 


Bach Hanger do pa $z 
Bolte ave fixed in bolt holes 
Yor standard patterns loarlet 
instructions for fixing and maintenance. 


de enclosed miting cumiute 


ft is best 


sales. letters would be închad ; 









enable the salesman to give a “serv r 
to his customers. 


section a map of the cor 
where there are branche 


and names of salesmen | m ihe various 
territories. In addition a separate 
map should show exactly the par- 
ticular salesman’s area so that he 
knows just where his boundaries are 
what towns are likely to be better 
than others, what portions of bis 
area need concentrated efort, and 
so on. 


How and Why Your Prodact 

= is Worth Selling 
T? ‘most important section + 
- that devoted to the products. 








Tt is not enough for the salesman to 


have illustrations, drawings, and brief 
descriptions of what he has to sell, 
particularly if he is handling technic al 
or speciality goods. He will often. be 
asked how this and that part hes 
been designed or built up to witi 
stand heavy strain, why another 
part should be made in such a peculiar 
way, or what precautions are ta 
to see that the material will stand uo 
to long service. 

Sometimes a variation in aoa 
may be desired#¥to meet a 

(Turn to page dz] 
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at last . 


RAMA, if not melodráma, has 
been the keynote cf the last 
few days. On the zoth June 
the scene was set for tragedy. A 
glance over Europe showed. Germany 
begging for a moratorium; a com- 
plete failure of trade to recover at 
home after Whitsun ; Spain torn by 
Syndicalist and Communist factions ; 
America in the depths of despair and 
unemployment; even prosperous 

France faced by dangerous trade 
depression and unemployment. 

To all these European difficulties 
‘America turned a face of stony 
indifference. 

-Then President Hoover acted. By 
offering a moratorium on war debts 
for one year, he changed the situa- 
tion overnight. Immediately the 
world Stock: Exchanges rose; raw 
material prices began to creep up- 

wards, and business men in every 
capital regained confidence. 

After the first rush of enthusiasm 
people began to take stock. The 
European exchanges lost their first 
buoyancy. Investors began to realise 


By CECIL CHISHOLM A CHANGES IN” SIGHT 


that the value of the assets of, say, 
an electrical concern in South America 
had of increased by 25 or 30 per cent. 
as the result of America’s action. 
What had really happened was simply 
the beginning of the beginning. 

Recovery from a world slump is 
not quite so simple as they imagine 
in Throgmorton Street. 


President Hoover 
Stops the Rot 


AMERICA has wrought no revolu- 

tion in the underlying condi- 
tions. She has simply relieved the 
strain on Germany, and, therefore, 
on Europe. Tardy as that move may 
appear to English eyes, one must 
salute the courage of President 
Hoover. Faced with a deficit of 
roughly £200,000,000, aware that a 
critical election is due next year; know- 
ing that he was staking his entire 
political future on the throw, he has 
dared to do the wise thing. Better still, 
he has done it quickly. He has not 
waited for a German Nazi or Com- 











: We Were Right 








Once again events have turned out as our Consulting Editor 


predicted. 


In our issue of November, 1930, Mr. Chisholm 


predicted that Germany would ask for a moratorium during 


the present year. 


She has just done so. 


He also pointed 


out that America would decide to accept a moratorium on 
part of her Inter-Allies’ debts, remarking— 
“ Under these circumstances the whole world economic 
= situation would be much clarified and eased, and a real 
improvement in trade conditions everywhere would then 


follow. — 


But that is all some months ahead.” 


Mr. Chisholm was equally accurate in his forecast of the trend 


of the New York Stock Exchange a few months ago. 


In fact, 


his forecasts have an uncanny knack of turning into facts. 
x , 











munist coup to spur him into action. 

That the President has acted wisely 
there can be no question. Almost 
certainly he has stopped. the con- 
tinual deterioration in the financial, 
economic and therefore the political 
situation throughout the world. 
Whether he will be able to secure 
prosperity for America by next 
autumn is another matter. 


America Saves Germany— 
We Save Austria 


PRESIDENT HOOVER has defi- 

nitely restored. business ~ con- 
fidence, He has restored it to an 
extent that would have seemed in- 
credible a few weeks ago. 

Earlier in the month business 
called me to Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bristol and Newbury. 
Everywhere I found business men 
almost in despair. Naturally, Bristol 
was the brightest spot, but neverthe- 
less men were talking of the town’s 
23,250 unemployed, of quiet times 
even in the chocolate trade, and of a 
reduced purchasing power throughout 
the City. One venture, with which I 
was concerned, it was decided to 
postpone for at least a year. 

Had I visited Bristol a week later 
I think the result might have been 
otherwise. So sensitive a plant is 
business confidence. So fundamental 
is the change which America has 
wrought in the European outlook, 
For in saving Germany, America 
may have saved Europe. 

Something equally useful, if less 
dazzling, we. did in our own. quiet 
fashion ten days. earlier for Austria. 
The loan of £4,000,000 to the Reich- 
stag came in the nick of time to save 
a. second Austrian. collapse. The 
tragedy is, that while our friends 
agree to our saving their lives, ney 


¿revival? 
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object to our controlling their 
finances! Otherwise, the present 
disaster might possibly have been 
avoided. One cannot see Sir Kenneth 
Goode allowing the Civil Service 
members to approach the size of the 
working population. 


Before the Revival 

this is necessary 
ADMUTING these facts, what 
< * chance is there of an immediate 
In my view, almost none. 
The present depression has been so 
prolonged and so acute that recovery 
must at least begin slowly, for 
financial if for no other reasons. 
- But before it can begin at all, the 
diseases which caused the slump— 
- monetary. inflation, over-promotion, 
over-production, government extra- 
vagance, excessive sheltered wages 
and overheads, civic extravagance— 
must all be reasonably checked, if not 
cured. 

From this point of view I make 
bold to say that the slump may con- 
cetvably end too soon for the economic 
good of this country. 

How many of these abuses have we 
.. stopped? What steps have we taken 

_ to:purge the State, the city, the trans- 


n port services, the individual business 


‘and the trade unions of their in- 
efficiency ? 

The answer is—almost nothing. 

In these matters we are behind all 
our chief competitors. Only now are 
the cotton, coal, engineering and 
many other groups of employers and 
workers beginning to face the facts. 

Actually a revival of business now 
would catch us unprepared. The 
orders would go to our better organ- 
ised rivals in France, Germany, 
America, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
and the East. So that the inevit- 
ability of gradualness may be no bad 
thing from the point of view of 
British business on this occasion. 


Lancashire Seeing the 

Light at Last 

HAPPILY, there are signs of an 
awakening in the cotton in- 

dustry. The quite incredible eight 

looms crisis bids fair to becoming 

solved. But by whom? Not by the 

employers as a whole, not by the 


unions, but by one enterprising firm. 


and their workers, in defiance of the 


“anions. 


The reason behind;jthe joint meet- 
ing between the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
workers’ representatives is the follow- 
ing letter from the workers of John 
Spencer (Burnley), Ltd., to their 
union. The latter had refused to 
allow 14 men to accept the employers’ 


leaders whereby we can commente 
work. .. Have we to stop as we are, ~ 


offer of work on a six-loom basis :— 
“We have been unemployed,” it 
says, “for 14 to 16. months. We 
have received only 20 15s. un- 
employment pay. Only about 5 per 





cent. have found work of any kind — 


during that period. Work has been 
offered to us by our own firm at 
about {2 5s.a week. No method has 
been brought forward by our ow 





getting nowhere, and seeing the trade 
slip faster and faster from us, just 
because of a policy of obstruction, 
or have we to work with an employer 
who we are convinced is trying his 
best by new methods to put the trade 
on its feet ? ” 

In other words, the workers have 
at last jerked their union into action. 
But they did so only by open re. 
bellion. 

Less sound is the new series of 
questionnaires addressed by the joint 
committee of the Cotton Trade Organ- 
isation to every firm in Lancashire, 
enquiring the capacity and produc- 
tivity of spinning, weaving and 
finishing plant in the country. 

As I pointed out a year ago the 
one investigation which cries to 
heaven to be made is an efficiency 
audit. What the cotton manufac- 
turers need to know is not the 
number of their spindles or looms but 
the efficiency in terms of cost of pro- 
duction în every plant. 


Better News of Engineering 
and Coal 

Jx the engineering industry the 
unions have climbed down from 


, usual eleventh hour f 
“-get the parties cone 












their stupid non-posswmus atti 
towards the employers’ propos 
regulations. My engineering 
tell me that.an agree S 
certain at an early date. 

Apparently the ten 
to another crisis in t 
has at last been 
Government has ma 





















common: sense. 


The owners are to stabilise w 
at their present rate and in 


day without any spread-nv 
ments. No other solution was. 7 
sible, for the simple reason that our 
costs are already too high on a 
and a 7? hours’ day. During thet: 
quarter of r93r we lest ros 
25 per cent. of our xogo (bw 
exports, while Poland, Belgium a 
Holland increased their ; 
German exports were down only 
t4°8 per cent. and those of Fr 
roughly r2 per cent. A ae 
worked out for the Lancashire 
fields show, the reduction v 
working day from ył hours te 7 hours 
would increase the cost of production 
by ts. 8d. per ton. In the face pf 
such figures there can be no argus 
ment. 










The First Steps 
to Recovery 
FRANKLY, many of our troubl 
would appear to be rather of. 
Government’s than of the bus 


(Turn to page 23) 










Acknowledgment to Judge ee 
“ Mh, business is better ? 
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“No, it isn’t that; I just turned it sideways. a 
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Situation : 
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These notes, with the BUSINESS Weather Map and Barometers of 
Trade, reveal at once the general commercial situation of Britain. 
The Map shadings indicate the unemployment in the various areas 


North-Eastern 
cor Iron and steel still quiet. Shipbuilding 
cremains depressed. Coal. markets un- 
changed. -Freight business slightly better, 
Export orders for manufactured iron still 


oo Searce 

North-Western 
Tron and. steel show slight improvement. 
Shipbuilding and repairing steady. 


whe _ Lancashire 
“Potton trade still depressed. Timber 
steady... Freights better. Foodstuffs more 
active. Grain markets steady. Ship- 
` repairing dull, Coal dull. | Engineering 
less busy. Chemical trade prices firm. 
Tron shows no improvement. 


Yorkshire 


Wool. brighter in parts. 
tron and steel quiet. General engineering 
dull. Shipping quiet. Clothing trade 
brighter. Leather improved. Oil and 
seeds steady. Timber depressed. Knitting 
fair. Weaving still below normal. 


Coal easier, 


Barometers of Trade 


-Cost of living (April 1914=100),147. Wholesale 
price index (April 1927=100), 63.6. Overseas 
trade returns: Imports, £63,885,677: Exports, 
£33,895 ,429 ; Unemployment 20.8% 









Midlands 


Iron and steel unchanged. Electrical 
and general engineering fairly busy. Motor 
cars, cycles and pedal cycles fairly bright. 
Coal improved. Textiles fair. Boot and 
shoe trade prospects fair. Hosiery shows 
slight improvement. Pottery trade steady. 
Artificial silk dull. Lace trade moving 
slowly. Jewellery and allied trades 
moderate. Building trade steady. Tools 
and tubes improved, 


East Anglia 


Agriculture fairly good. Engineering 
steady. Business in general quiet. 


South-Eastern 
Engineering quiet. Agriculture pro- 
spects favourable. General conditions 
slightly. improved. 


South-Western 


Shipping fair. Engineering fairly active. 
Timber better. Grain market steady. 
Clothing, boots and shoes remain dull. 
Ship repairing quiet. Foodstuffs quiet. 
Business in general steady. 





North Wales 


Agriculture shows fairly good prospects. 
Livestock making normal progress. 


South Wales 


Tron and steel remain quiet, Coal dis- 
appointing. Shipping shows better pro- 
spects. Galvanising and tinplates poor. 


Scotland 


Grain quiet. Coal dull. Yarns more 
steady. Shipbuilding discouraging. Ship- 
ping slack. Agriculture and cattle satis- 
factory. Woollens and hosiery fair. Jute 
market dull. Paper-making fairly busy. 
No. appreciable change in iron and steel 
trade yet. l 

Northern Ireland 


Demand for flax remains steady. Yarns 
fairly brisk, Moderate demand for dress 
linens. Livestock prices good. 

Southern Ireland 
Agriculture 


Livestock prices steady. 
shows fair prospects. 







Percentage Unemployed 
for whote Area. 


Nat over 3% | 
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_ Looking at Business 
(Continued from page 21) 
_ man’s making. No one would attempt 
to defend the present cost of living 
index on the score of exactitude, but 
it does form a rough guide to the 
_ trend of prices. It has fallen to 
points in the last twelve months, 
from 155 to 145, or 6.45 per cent. 





15 points or 9.35 per cent. 
Would it be unreasonable to arrange 












amount outside industries whose 


45 taking 1914 as a 100? Even 
Denmark the most prosperous of 
European States, has arranged (by 
 Mautual agreement between employers 
-. and employed) a general reduction of 
wages costs of 5 to 8 per cent. 
-Germany and Italy, of course, made 
= much more drastic reductions by 
national decree several months ago, 
_ What will help the Co-operative 
Society to reduce its cost of doing 
business would be equally salutary 
- in most of the sheltered trades, in 
_ transport and in civic and national 
services oo 
the costs of production of 
goods are to be reduced 







a 


‘without such help, I for on 
imagine. Eventually 
-greater help. (and - 


Since June, 1929, it has fallen by 


a salary and wage cut to the latter 
ages are already below the index of- 





cuts) will have to be forthcoming 
from the railways and the Govern- 
ment. 


on them ? 


What the Government es : n 


must do 


 GIMILARLY, Government expen- day. A- 


diture in every department will | 


require to be drastically reduced. 


‘Unemployment insurance is one of 
these departments, but not the only 
ze. However cheerfully our rulers 


one. 
may brush aside the findings of the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment 
to-day, they will not be able to play 
with fire twelve months hence. The 
deficit facing them will be too 
alarming. 


Business Men, 
Find your Voices ! 


O some extent, however, business 
men are to blame. What are they 
doing to impress the Government 
with the necessity for wage reduc- 








cannot tions, a reform of dole a 

considerably genet: on 
fore wage 

‘inertia with the energy of th 


The only question is, how- 
long will it. take the authorities 


ke the authorities Royal Commission on Unemy 
concerned to realise the facts andact ç 





scheme throughout the coi 


and file seemed to be almost i 
able. Everyone would p 








general reduction o: 
Practically nothing. 





who are preparing a w 
paign against the 















acceptance of a price 


response of the trade to | 
was negligible. Indeed, the 
of enforcing rulings among. 


following his individual judeme 
“More amazing still, the 
to the association got up a 
tested strongly against the ¢ 
union attitude” involved in 
maintenance. But if busines 
will not submit to the 4 
large scale organisation for c 
ends, how do. they propose 
their share of control in a modern 
democratic community ? 
















Optimism is needed to-day—-and we readily admit that it is difficult to keep 
optimistic in the face of prolonged unemployment. Yet—someone in your 
-business will be very successful this year and next year, and—to quote an old 
Saying—it might as well be you. es 
The optimist is not a blithe individual who refuses to see the thunder-clonds and 
goes off without his umbrella, The optimist faces facts and then plans his busi- 
ness to profit by them. He believes in himself and in his ability to succeedjand in 
consequence plans and works accordingly. Thank goodness there is a school of 

optimistic thought in Great Britain. There are many business men with vision 

and determination to win success. One would suggest a closer relationship ar 
the optintists—the gen who are working aggressively for the sticcess of 
|| HAROLD WHITEHEAD own enterprise in spite of general depression. 
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BUSINESS 


Remember—a problem, small or great, which is perhaps 
holding up your progress or retarding the machinery 


TO RAISE A SMALL LOAN 
AVING already secured a loan 
on my stock, how can I secure 

‘a further. small loan from my 

‘bankers? = : 
. Put the details of the whole matter 
before: your. local Bank Manager. 
Personal negotiation is everything in 
these matters. If you have any 
private securities you will probably be 
able to raise 60 per cent. of the. value 
of these. Sometimes a bank will 
advance on the strength of firm orders, 
it all depends upon. your standing 
from the bank’s point of view. 


— > 


‘WHEN CHANGING YOUR 
- TRADE MARK 


VAL T procedure is necessary 
“to make alterations to a 
Trade Mark ? 

A Trade Mark should not be altered 
at all without the very fullest con- 
sideration of the principles. involved. 
Registrar’ of Trade 
Marks for sanction, and he will grant 
“this if the identity of the Mark is 
not materially affected by the proposed 
alterations. and that the amendment 





























is not of such a nature as to make a 
new Mark necessary. 

The addition of the word “ Ltd.,” 
or the alteration of an address, if such 
appear on a Trade Mark, are permissible 
alterations. In all other alterations 
get the advice of the Registrar or of a 
good Patent Agent. 


—— 


SIMPLIFIED MONEY TO HELP 
EXPORT TRADE 


ká AT a time when we all desperately 

need more export business why 
do we suffer so many obstacles to block 
our path? We have been slow to 
tackle the language question. We have 
not attempted to simplify our coinage 
system, 

“I suggest the following changes in 
our money systems would enormously 
help our foreign trade : 

(1) “Keep the Pound and Florin, 
then divide the florin into ten cents of 
24 and divide each cent into ten mils 
of }, thus 1,000 mils equal £1. This 
would require the following new coins : 
A silver cent equalling 22/5 pence; 
a silver five-cent equalling l~; a 
copper mil equalling 6/25ths pence; a 
copper two-mil and a copper five-mil. 
This would abolish the threepenny bit 


of your business, may find a solution in these columns 


and sixpence and all present copper 
coins. Postage would need alteration, 
and I think the five-mil would be the 
most suitable. 

(2) “Make the farthing the unit of 
value and have the cent equal 10 
farthings ; the florin 10 cents and the 
pound 10 florins. 

* New coins would be needed to pro- 
duce a cent equalling 2$d.; a groat 
equalling 5d.; a shilling equalling 
12id.; a florin equalling 25d.; all 
in silver and a half-sovereign equalling 
10s. 5d.; and a sovereign equalling 
20s. 10d. ; 

(3) “ Make the Penny the unit of 
value and keep all the other coins in 
value of pence or ten-pences. Keep 
all the existing coins and include new 
tenpenny and fivepenny coins. 

“Whichever way is taken the 
necessary alteration is of little trouble, 
and the ease with which the foreigner 
could understand English money would 
overrule any little inconvenience that 
is experienced at first” =H. J. Pu 
Bromley, Kent. 


— aa 
““*¥70UR journal is, in many respects, 


admirable and helpful.”-——J. B. B., 
Ltd., Manchester. 
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- By installing these shelves considerable time and trouble can be saved. As the 

shelves slide in and out, thg assistant has merely to locate. the article he 

requires, he can then remove it without displacing any other item on the shelf 
: anes s i 
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With Our Readers 








Also—your problem may be the other man’s, too. 


Why not help 


him as well by submitting it to 


the editor? A problem shared is a problem solved 


THE FINANCE HOUSE, HOW 
DOES IT HELP? 


I WISH to add a hire-purchase 

department to my business. 
What are the functions of a finance 
house ? 

In effect, the finance house buys the 
goods from the retailer and lets them 
out to the customer “on hire with an 
option to purchase.” The capital 
which is tied up and the risk of default 
by the customer thus becomes the 
responsibility of the finance house. 

By paying the retailer for the goods 
the finance company supplies him with 
the money necessary for paying his 
wholesaler. By paying the retail price 
(less the initial deposit) the finance 
house enables the retailer to get liquid 
capital, i.e., the difference between the 
amount he receives from. the company 
and that which he owes to his supplier. 

The finance house assumes all re- 
sponsibility for second-hand goods ; 
this is, goods returned or distrained 
from defaulting purchasers. 


—>— 


THE ABC OF SALES AREAS 
AT A GLANCE 


I HAVE gone back to kindergarten 

lessons with coloured pins and 
myself as the only pupil. The pins 
have coloured heads—seven colours— 
and I stick them all over my map of 
England and a few in Scotland and 
Wales on occasion. 





Photo: Courtesy Aberdeen Bon-A ceard 


In 1494 Pope Alexander VI laboured to prodie this 
S Both ” to Bishop Elphinstone at Aberdeen. To-day, 
a complete Ediphone Equipment serves Pope Pius 1X 


“Bright red ones show me at a 
glance where my depots are situated, 
from each of which operates a repre- 
sentative over a compact and populous 
area. The rest of the country including 
a fifty mile radius of the works is 
covered by a special representative, 
the writer’s right-hand man on all 
oceasions, 


* Five distinctive sets of pins show 
me at a glance where he has been, is, or 
will be, over five weeks. Two past 
weeks, this week and two weeks ahead. 
A small card at the side of the map 
gives the key should my memory fail 
to link colour and week instantly. 
One, two or three bright yellow pins 
show me the town or towns in which 
he will be to-day. 


“ Elementary ? 
garten—but— 


““T appreciate as I never did before 
the distance between one town and 
another. I can see at a glance where 
our products are being pushed during 
the current period, and, what is ften 
more important, where they will ot 
be pushed for at least three weeks to 
come. 


“My staff stop and study the map 
now and are fast learning their sales 
areas as they ought to know them. 
My directors come in and have a look 
over it now and again. 


“Perhaps I am not the only pupil 
after al?”—A. H. Jọ, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 


I said it was kinder- 


WHAT COLOUR FOR OFFICE 
WALLS? 


TOR the walls of a large o 

what is the best colour ta o 
the most effect fr reel 
daylight and artificial Nahe 
do not want white. 













eis a well kno 
colour of walls. has a 
economy and effectiv 
of lighting. ‘White, 
most effective, sc 
purposes we give it. 
percentages of refi 
original source of lig! 


The number 
TRE 





a3 


White enamel, 80; Sat wiite, 
cream, 71; buff, 59; pale aworo, 
green, 10-29 (according to shade); 
10-23 ; wine, 12. 





Hoen 





Reds and greens are least efladtive in 
reflecting; all shades of yelow sre 
good; blues are fair, bat cold in ac 
effect. 


The best effects are obtained 
indirect electric lighting, high 
bulbs, white enarnel agi, 
cream or buff walls, 
good effect from dayli¢ 
















senor 




















passengers using air transport 
“has increased by 150 per cent., 
and in that period over 6,000 tons of 
- goods have been carried by one air 
Tine alone between London, the 
- Continent and India. There were in 
-T919 only about 3,000 miles of air 
-youtes throughout Europe. To-da: 








_ 60,000 miles are in operation and over | 


a great part of these all-the-year- 
yound service is worked. — : 

The business man having to carry 
through a transaction in Paris or 
Brussels can leave London in the 
morning, get through his business, 
and return in time for dinner the 
same evening, or by using the net- 
work of air routes a twenty-minute 
trip across the Channel gives him 
access to over 50,000 miles of routes 
covering every important centre on 


the Continent—travel which now 


a takes hours where in ordinary 








v To Travel—By A 


o] N the last six years the numberof 





By CECIL HODGES 


circumstances it would take days. ` 
Quite a number of busy men 
-regularly travel by aeroplane in this’ 


country, using the privately hired 


‘aeroplanes from companies specialising 


in hire service. These machines, from 


a single seater to an eight-passenger 
aeroplane, can be hired much as one 


hires a taxicab, at rates varying from 
1/- to 4/6 per mile. The companies 
operate from stations in different 
parts of the country and have aero- 
planes ready for service at almost a 
moment’s notice. 

A traveller who had a very urgent 
appointment to keep, and who had an 
equally urgent appointment at his 
office on the following morning, hired 
an aeroplane which accomplished the 
return journey in two hours and 20 
minutes at a total cost of £2. The 
same journey done by train would 
have involved nearly two days away 
from his office, and although the fare 

















6 days g-hrs.- 
6 days 6 brs. 


e ’. 








t day 6 brs. 












-have brought the cost 
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was only 28/—, hotel expenses would 
above that of 
the aeroplane. =o oos ; 

-Private aeroplanes are used in’ 
many cases by business men who 


have to travel the country frequently, 
‘and to whom speed and convenience’ 
-of travel is important. They are not 


dependent on railway time tables and 
missed connections do not mean a 
postponed journey. “ 
One owner of a small machine is 
able to. travel from Newcastle. to 
London several times a year in 23 
hours as against 54 by the quickest 
train. He gets to Ostend in 5 hours, 
to Paris in 6 hours, and to Belfast in | 


go minutes, and in 300 hours’ flying, 


representing 30,000 miles, he had to 
abandon only one journey on account. 
of bad weather. . 
Later dvelopements in air transport 
have been in co-operation with the 
(Turn to page 46) 








Service. _ Imperial Airways. Air Union. Royal Dutch. 
"London to F. T. B. F. T. B: F. Pones 
i ee £s Per Ib. £ s. Per Ib. £s 
Paris oe A tad z hrs. 15 mins. 3d. 4 4 2 brs. 15 mins. 3d. _ 
~ Basle. eb r] 5 hrs. 30 mins, zd: — ~~ = -> 
Zurich.. | 8 5 | Ghrs.r9mins. | 8d. = = = = 
Ostend... ao ae mH 4 0 2 hrs. 20 mins. 4d. — 
Brussels a : ‘es ao] 2 brs, 25 mins. 4d. 4.0 2 hrs. 55 mins. 4d. — 
Cologne a [3.10 | 4 hrs. ro mins. 6d. 5 10 | 4 hrs. 30 mins. 6d. a 
rama | E Te z 
8 o 7-ħrs. 45 mins. 
7 17 5 brs. 15 mins. : i 
IO I4 a brs. eae 
8 16 6 hrs. 20 mins.” cee ae i 
18 16 a Breas 


(single). : , 

(from aerodrome to.aerodrome). = © BRT 
= Excess baggage rate, All European Services allow 15. Ib. (30 kilos) of 
baggage free. Ree REP EOR 
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_ Using the Portable 
Vang ef oa 


Here is a dynamic, forceful sales aid for the salesman : 






| tive buyer. 


| MANY a salesman has often felt 
\/ that if he could only get his 
o TA prospective customer to see 
his machine under working conditions, 
or to Visit the factory and see how it is 
< made, his sale would be half closed. 
But the prospect doesn’t want to 
» make a journey to the factory and 
the manufacturers cannot afford to 
transport the machine to the pro- 
_ §$pect’s office, even if it were con- 
_. venient to do so. 
Not only would a visit to the 
_ factory help the sale of machinery 
and other non-portable products, but 
-= the man who is buying chocolate, 
storage batteries, soap or neckwear 
reacts to the sense of reality which 
actual sight of the materials and 
‘processes gives. 

The greatest development in the 
field of selling aids is the portable 
cinema apparatus enabling pictures 
to be flashed across a screen on the 
. desk of the prospect or in a room or 

hall where hundreds of dealers are 
gathered. Moving pictures grip the 
imagination and sustain the interest 
in a way that no catalogue, however 
well prepared, and no amount ‘of 
selling talk, however forceful, will. 
There is something dramatic and 
compelling about a well-prepared 
moving picture. 

It does not appear to be generally 
known that for quite a reasonable 

- sum a manufacturer can have a film 
made of any of his products showing 
it under actual working conditions, 
and also its progress through the 
factory from raw material to the 
‘finished thing. Sometimes the tests 

alone are filmed in order to prove to 

the prospect the quality and relia- 
bility of the product. 

© He can purchase a portable outfit 

- for projecting the films no bigger than 





: a suitcase and weighing no more than _ 
ga lbs.at prices ranging from 20 guineas. 


upwards. This outfit can be placed 
-in the hands of a salesman without 
any need for extensive training 
or dkperience. It can be arranged 





_Wwho cannot show the actual product to the prospec- —_—~™ 
yer. Even as an adjunct to the sample 
the film is equally a force to hel 


By T. W. EWINS 


so that it will work on practically 
any voltage to be found in this 
country. 

The salesman can stand his pro- 
jector just as it is on the prospect’s 
desk and by connecting the outfit 
through a flexible cord to a lamp 
holder or wall plug is ready to run 
a.100 foot or a 400 foot film without 
even having to draw the blinds to 
exclude the daylight. 

There is no fussing to prepare the 
picture, no need for the prospect to 
be walking up and down his room 
growing more and more impatient at 
delay and loss of time. The salesman 
will have his film already on the 
reel in the machine, he can connect 
up to his source of electrical supply 
in a few seconds, and in less than two 
minutes the demonstration is under 
way. 

The cost of a film depends on the 













nple — 
p create sales _ 















produc 





sets 
camera and takes the p 
Any number 
can be made at rid, per foot 
the apparatus costs practically ne 
to run. The life of a film 
according to its use, but wit 
will last for years. 

Think. what this means tooi 
selling motor lorries, for 
a few minutes the prospe 
lorry carrying different | 
varying performances and. tests, 
he can see the parts being made in the 
factory—all without moving out of 
his office chair, 

One of the biggest motor car nmur 
facturers in this country traces a 
large volume of sales to the portable 
cinemas used by its representati 

(Turn to pag 
































piechonical operations, tests, products in use under various conditions © * 
_ Mire but a few of the many things that can be shown to the prospective 
buyer in the comfort of his own office 
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BUSINESS 


An Automatic Memory? 


These businesses had not, so they became enmeshed 
in the snares of the “ memory bogey,” a condition 


| GOOD memory is a valuable 
asset to a business man, but 
-™* like Perlmutter’s motor car, it 





is an asset that may actually turn 
out to be a liability. A considerable 


amount of disorganisation and- loss 


money may ensue as a result of 


i trusting too much to the memory, 


and unless some step is taken to 
prevent the growth of the habit of 
keeping everything “under one’s 
hat,” the best-planned methods and 


organisation become so much waste. 


An example, not uncommon, was 
disclosed to me recently by a newly- 
appointed manager. He found his 


< department in a hopeless state so far 


as records went; all the vital infor- 


mation which should have been on 
record was actually in the minds of 
various members of the staff. Absence 


on holiday or sickness meant holding 


up important work until the return of 


an individual who had the matter in 


, were stored in the minds of somè 





he decisions arrived at 


within a few months 
d nothing of importar 
that been committed t 

place A managing director kn OW! 
` weakness in this respect and mide a 


hali-dozen men, and that in the 
passage of time these decisions became 
dim in memory and actions were 
taken which were not strictly in 
accord with plan. In short, about 


ECE SUR NMHU eae 
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Don’t Remember— 
WRITE IT DOWN 


which resulted in chaos and big losses in hard cash 


notes were laid before him after the 
interview, so that confirmation™ of 
every instruction was assured. When 
it came to evolving plans and making 
decisions, he schooled himself to the 
habit of noting them down and 
dictating them as soon as the matter 
had passed his desk. Further, to 
drive home the importance of record- 
ing everything, he caused every form 
used inside the business to be printed 
in red letters with the words “ DON’T 
REMEMBER-—WRITE IT DOWN.” 


Nailing Down the Errors 


In a business where the operations 
were mostly concerned with office 
work, it was found that disorganisa- 
tion resulted from keeping things 
“under the hat.” Even in the rela- 


: tively unimportant work of filing 


PU UE CeCe 


{11,000 had been spent, and the 
result was a net loss of £800. 

The head of another company 
found the greatest difficulty in getting 
to know exactly how work was flowing 
in the office—he knew he could trust 
his executives to see things through, 
but once or twice the absence of one 
or other of them had shown him 
that there was a “bottle neck” 
somewhere. He called for a list, not 
a report, of the jobs handled by each 
department head. Then he had each 
man and his assistant into his room 
and proceeded to question the 


chaos resulted from the disappear- 
ance of the responsible person who _ 


had his own peculiar system which he 


explained to nobody else. 

Other cases of misused memory 
occurred, and the managing director 
decided that the best way out was 
to compile a complete office manual. 
A man was brought in from outside 
to write up the work of each section 
of the business, but the suspicions 
of the sections heads that this was a 
step towards. relieving them of their. ~ 
jobs. provoked them to give mis- 
leading or. insufficient. information. 


: An attempt to get them to write up 


their own departments proved equally 


-abortive. 


assistant about the jobs. He was able. 


to prove to each man that if he left 


` people concerned, 


the office that day and never returned 


great disorganisation would result. 
These executives were not asked to 


take any special action, but the meet- rem 
up the work of his section so that a 


ings proved to be unpleasantly sùr- 


prising in their unexpectedness, and pr 
I _ difficulties would not so. easily arise. 


there was 






per- 








point of interviewing anybody in the 


s which had not If you look abe 
T: Will come across instances of the 
knew his own 


The head of the business realised 
that the job would have to take time 
and would be better done if its 
necessity could be driven home to the 

Each time a difficulty arose he 
made the section head write a report 
on the difficulty. and how it was 
remedied, at the same time writing 


proper routine could be observed and 


_ If you look about your office you 


abuse of memory, and one day the 


‘sudden disappearance of an import- 
ange 


ant member of the staff may you 


presence of his secretary, whose in the toils of the “ memory bogey.” 


- 
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Can Road Delivery 
‘our Selling Problem? 





Ability to meet every requirement of 


the customer is the only way to pro- 


Can you use the 
motor van to improve your services ? 


fitable business. 


By G. F. WILKINSON 


OE PAS it ever occurred to you that 
the motor delivery van might 
solve one or more of your 
selling problems that have hitherto 
defeated the salesman himself ? 
There are still a large number of 
businesses which have never investi- 
gated the advantages of fast motor 
van delivery from its new angle as a 
sales aid. Yet there is much to be 
gained from studying the motor 
vehicle. from. the sales manager's 
point of view, and not solely from 
that. of the ‘despatch department. 
Many instances exist to-day where 
big new channels of business are 
being opened up solely by altering 
—not the product or its price—but 
the method of correction and delivery. 
Would the added flexibility of the 
motor van help you to secure orders 
that you are missing at present ? 
The value of a flexible delivery 
service is strikingly exemplified by 
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Left: The speed of this van was 
the factor which secured extra 
business for the owner 


Right: Delivery‘ direct to site 
enabled this firm to build up a 
big business 


the big London stores; 
Practically all of these | 
have added considerably 
to their fleets of light 
motor vehicles during 
the last year or two, At 
least one Oxford Street store has created 
so adaptable a delivery service that a 
customer may order in the morning 
practically any item she pleases in 
any department, and if she lives 
within a radius of about five miles 
from the store it will reach home 
before she does. This better delivery 
service has definitely proved to be a 
business-getter. 


Quick delivery brought 
more orders 


To be successful a business must 
study the requirements of its cus- 
tomers in the minutest detail. Ability 
to meet an urgent delivery request 
often means the difference between 
securing and losing an order. 

Take the case of an old-established 
paper mills, with showrooms in 
London, which recently installed a 
number of light delivery vans. At 
one time this business, in common 
with most others in the trade, had no 
organisation for efficient, swift deliv- 











One vehicle that does two jabs. 
The rear paneli ig heres is 
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ery. Big orders were despatched by 
train from jthe mill (a slow pro 
while small supplies c could be ¢ 
from the London warehouse if ihe 
customer did not choose io wait for 
delivery “ in the usual cou 
although the earlier 
serve when time permits 
can, if necessary, g 
supply to a printer in 
London, while the 
are covered by | 
planned routes. F 
were opened in a 
direct result of thi 

Manulacturers of 
kinds of proprietary 
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By the Rt. Hon. Sir MALCOLM ROBERTSON 


We can beat the world at selling, just as we can at 
design and production, but, as Sir Malcolm Robertson, 
Chairman of Spillers, Ltd., emphasised in this 
message to delegates at the Advertising Convention, 
last month, we have got to “dig out” 


Glasgow, 








PTAUE fundamental trouble at the 

ff root of the present industrial 
_™ depression is our high cost of 
production in an increasingly com- 
petitive world. It is due to several 
main causes 1m- 


© (1) Crushing taxation due partly 
to the gravest misconception of 
< true social service known to history, 
and partly to the fact that so huge 

a proportion of the debt owed to us 

by our most serious competitors 
goes to subsidise their services, 

<: industries and export trade instead 
„of coming to us. 

(a) Many of our factories are 
< antiquated and uneconomical ; in 
many cases through no fault of 

their own. Our factories were not 
destroyed in the war, which, in the 
light of recent history, seems almost 
a pity; nor did we plead that we 
could not pay our foreign debt. 

- We have maintained our credit. 

(3) Our high labour costs as 

compared with those of other 

countries. 


Why we cannot negotiate with 
ee our rivals 
‘The reduction of wages is the very 
last remedy to which I should resort, 
and only in case of dire necessity. 
- Inadequate wages during the years of 
our industrial supremacy are the 
_ origin of the labour troubles of to-day. 
They bred distrust of the employer. 
-< Do not let us repeat that grave error. 
`- We must rather safeguard the pro- 
duce of our labour against the pro- 
‘duction of those countries in which 
the workman to-day works longer 
hours for less money. 

‘If any supporter of free imports 
had served abroad as long as I have 


done, and either seen negotiated or 


endeavoured himself to negotiate 


<- commercial treaties or agreements, he — 


would realise the altogether humiliat- 

ing position in which a diplomatic 

“representative of Free Trade Britain 
i ny . 


is placed. 
negotiate at all, for he has no lever 
with which to negotiate. All that 
the representative of this great 
country can ask of a foreign Govern- 
ment is that it shall not smack his 
face too hard. But smack it some- 
how it certainly will! 


What can we do to help our P 


present deplorable situation ? 

There are four things: Propa- 
ganda, Advertisement, Salesmanship, 
and Service. There is nothing original 
about that, but alas that it should 
still be necessary to say it at all! 

By propaganda 1 mean propaganda 
in the general and in the particular. 
From how many countries do we buy 
much more than they buy from us? 

But propaganda needs knowledge 
of the language and of the psychology 
of peoples. 


=/( 
The Prince of Wales’ — 


message to Dele- 
gates at Glasgow 
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sI am convinced that we 
possess in this country adver- 
tising and selling ability 
second to none in the world, 
and that, given the right 
goods at the right price, it 
only remains for manu-_ 
facturers and distributors to 
avail themselves of your aid 
to ensure that British goods 
regain that high position they, 
occupied for so long in the 
markets of the world ” 


In point of fact he cannot 


_ orders. oe gin 
The Americans are masters in 
service, and I attribute much of = 
their undoubted success to that, — 
And. service requires a knowledge -~ 


‘British firms do not spend anything 
like enough money on advertisement 
abroad. The complaints I heard 
during my 31 years of diplomatic life 
were that we do not allow our agents 
abroad anything like enough money 
for advertisement, if, indeed, we 
allow them anything at all! We ex- 
ect our goods to sell themselves. 
The day forthatislong past. =o 

But, again, advertisement needs a 
real knowledge of the language and 
of the psychology of peoples. 


A foreign market cannot be 
studied in a week-end 
The salesman must study the i 
market in which he wishes to sell, 
and he cannot do this unless he 
visits the market. How many of our 


sales managers have studied a foreign 
market on the spot? I do not mean = 


paid a flying visit, but spent months 
in going studiously over the ground, 
How many speak or even have a 
bowing acquaintance with foreign 
languages? How many could even 
spell the names of their foreign 
clients ? Tah E 
Salesmanship, especially, requires _ 
knowledge of the language 
psychology of foreign peoples. < = 
Then we come to service, without. 
which all the rest is of little use. It 
is largely this that secures repeat- 


-of the language and of the psychology | 


of peoples. 


We must move with the times. We 


-are being outstripped in modern 


` articles—motor cars, wireless, cinema _ 


cameras, ordinary cameras, type- 
writers, sewing machines, to name 
only a few. Surely we can apply our 
inventive and improvising genius to- 
some of these things, and to sell them 
when we have made them. What are 
we doing about it? = == 


a Business — : 





and of the _ : 
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AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAN 
INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA, CANADA, 
AND ON 
THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


C. MITCHELL & Co. Lr. 


Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 


MITCHELL HOUSE, 1-2, SNOW HILL, LONDON, ECG. 


In all the above Markets THE HOUSE OF MITERELL 


is qualified to give expert advertising service based on long and 

experience, first-hand knowledge of local conditions, as well as an upt 
acquaintance with the advertising 
value of the Press of the various 
Countries. 


cc | 


On the Continent of Europe, 

ing accounts are maintained i 

Country, and payment of ac 

is accepted in the currency of the 
; country concerned. 


il 


Many International Adverti 
have entrusted us with their 
=» icity arrangements. 
= Mis. to any of them gladly given on 
"FOUNDED 1837 Re ee aS request. 
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= By Sir EDWARD CROWE 


Comptroller-General of the Depariment of Overseas Trade 


“The world is holding a mad tea party, the table 
is leaded with good things, but Alice and the rest 





- of us are afraid to “ fall to.” Soon the party will — 
-break up, and, as Sir Edward urged in his speech 
before the Advertising Convention at Glasgow 


last month, Britain must not be the dormouse 


‘TOTWITHSTANDING those 
N pessimists who see in the- 
| T present crisis something 





- entirely different from the usual cycles 
-of business depression, I am certain 


that recovery will come. It is only 


cas to the time of the recovery that 
I am in doubt. What I want to 
make sure of, however, is that when 


the recovery does come we shall be 


_ ready to take advantage of it. 


At the moment we are suffering, 
- not from a blizzard, but from a mad 
_ tea party. The table is full of good 
things, but not Alice or any of the 
party is ready to fall to, each and 
. everyone is waiting, hesitating, afraid. 
- Sooner or later this mad tea party 
must come to an end, and then 
Great Britain must not play the 
role of dormouse. 


In order that we may take full 


advantage of the resumption of trade 


activity, I want to make quite sure 
that every British manufacturer, 
every industrialist, every merchant, 
is making full use of the assistance 
_ afforded to him by the Department 


trade and who fails to take advantage 
of the services of the Department, 
both at home and abroad, is running 
the risk of throwing away a 
trick when every trick is vital. 


for the benefit of British traders. It 
is run solely and entirely in your 
interests. It is maintained out of the 
taxes which you pay. It is therefore 
your Department as well as mine. 
_ It will cost you nothing to use it. 

_ Go abroad often, visit your agents, 
visit your customers. Last month I 
was in Paris, and was invited to. 


of Overseas Trade, Any manufac- 
turer who is interested in overseas 


This Department was created solely 


meet the leading men in the British 
‘Chamber of Commerce. Frankly, I 


was amazed to hear from them how 


* 


comparatively. few . British business, 


e > 


men go over to Paris to study the 
possibilities of business with France. 
The journey is not long, difficult, or 
expensive, and there is business to be 
done with France by those who know 
where to look. Of this I was assured 
by these British business men them- 
selves resident in France. 


At Paris, just as in every other 
important town in the world, whether 
in the British Empire or in foreign 
countries, you will find representa- 
tives of His Majesty’s Government 
who will be glad to help you. Their 
official designations are many and 
varied—and somewhat confusing— 
but each and every one, from Ambas- 
sador to. Vice. Consul, is keen and 
anxious to do what they can for 
British trade. 


Taemin 


There is plenty of 
Trade for you in coun- 
tries abroad, but you 
must :— 












Travel More 
Visit Your Agents 
Study Your Markets 
Firsthand 
Do. More Pioneering 


and, in whatever 
foreign country you 
seek new or bigger | 


markets— ° 


USE THE D.O.T. | 





) 


I realise that what we can do for. 
you is comparatively little, but small 
though it is I offer it as a contribu- 
tion, a means of helping in this 


serious crisis. — 


British advertising has reached a: 
high level of excellence—but there 
is not enough of it. It does not. 
penetrate into as many markets as it- 
should. There is no need to “ paint 
the lily’ in regard to the advertising 
of British goods or British achieve- 
ments. The plain truth tells the whole 
wonderful story, but tf must be told. 


more often and in many more places ~ 


than in the past. 


Above all, advertising must be 
sincere—and on that score this 
country of ours can tell its story — 
with head held high and fear none: 


We produce goods of quality, not- 
necessarily luxury goods, but the 
finest machinery, the best textiles, 
andsoon. Our advertisements should 
stress the value of quality in goods 
just as our achievements in. science, 
sport, shipping and exploration have. 


demonstrated the value of thorough- __ : 


ness and courage. 


The world is in the midst of one of 
the most important periods of its- 
evolution. The future will witness 
far closer contacts of peoples, more. 


rapidity in communications and trans- — 
port, greater ease of productivity in 


industry, and the use of far more 
conveniences in life than ever before. — 
In spite of all the criticisms of | 
British industry, criticisms as freely 
offered by ourselves as by others, I 
know that we in this country are. 
thoroughly re-equipping and prepar-. 
ing ourselves. more efficiently than 


ever before to supply this changing 


world. .It is in this stupendous task | 
that lies before us that you who- 
direct the spreading of information — 


regarding things and men British,can — 
: render the country the greatestserVice. 












T Ten thousand > are waiting t to serve 





can put a vivid picture of the product on — 








- : desks where “they’ve never heard of. your 


. goods. » Well-dressed, courteous sales nen 


-that will be heard! 


Are you still under the impression that 


- effective printing is expensive ? Consult your 





-= modern printer, who has invested in the 


“MONOTYPE” so that every single printed 


_ piece you issue shall be set in brand-new 
‘type — no battered letters to delay proofs | 
_ and make a shabby impression! __ 


You gain twice over by going to the UP- 


T o- DATE printer who is equipped with the- 





o “MONOTYPE” type-composing machir e 





THE MONOTYPE 
CORPORATION LTD 
43 FETTER LANE, E.C.4 


you at a penny a call. Printed salesn en, wo 































in an economic balance 
: -of stock—neither too low for 
` efficient. production, nor so 
hat a big tie-up of valuable 
capital is involved—calls for an 
exactitude of knowledge which can 
be obtained only from accurate and 
up-to-the-minute figures. 
There are men with a wide reputa- 
tion for their grasp of business 
intricacies but upon whom, neverthe- 
less, figures and tabulated statistics 
ke but little impression. These 
same men, however, can immediately 
see the significance of figures which 
-are expressed graphically or in some 
_ other visible way where their different 
values, one in relation to another, 
tand out in prominent form. 
Stock records of this latter type 
< are a natural development towards 
: this need for instant, visible control. 
They have travelled a long way from 
the old stock book with its. well 
thumbed pages which concealed 
ne rather than displayed their purport. 
X lains the popularity of 







: This automatic system controls more than 10,000 unes ot 
It reduces overhead costs b 


: fat moving stock. 


Requiring. no specially trained labour to operate it. 
plete stock position. : 


2, Analysing the 
. Saving executive 


glance the exact state of any item of stock, 


Obviates hasty, and therefore costly, buying due to 
suddenly discovered stock discrepancies. 
* - £ 


Control Cuts- 
Instant control of stock, without cumbersome routine 


should be the aim of every manufacturer. SS 
mechanical control approaches very near to the ideal E 


By THOS. BRIDGES 


s’ time because they can see at ta T 






visible. card records which, apart 
from the speed of working which 
they permit, show at a glance, by 
means of coloured signals, the exact 
state of every item, and their relation 
to one another, 

A different mechanical system which 
has particular advantages of its own 
is a machine which deals only with 
those items of stock of which it is 
required to take individual notice. 
This machine has a number of 
endless bands arranged vertically, 
coloured in black and white. By 
means of dial controls these are 
moved over a datum line representing 
the minimum or maximum of that 
stock. The black portion shows as a 
graph chart either above or below the 
line and thus an up-to-date graph in 
the clearest possible form can be 
examined almost at a glance. 

Still another development of visible 
control is a system in which the 
details of all the stocks carried are 
shown on different coloured dockets 
suspended on arms from a main 


_ BUSINESS. 


To-day S 


frame accommodated on an office 
wall. 

Based on. the principle of signalling 
used in the Navy this system has 
been evolved to show at a glance, by 
a simple contrast of colours, all those 
stocks in a business which require 
renewal or reduction, or which are on 
order or in any way demand attention. _ 
It enables an executive to survey the 
whole stock position in an instant as 
it is only those items requiring 
attention which are. emphasised: and 
brought to: his notice. 

Many large firms which have 
installed this system are enthusiastic 
in its advantages which are equally 
applicable to the wholesale chemist. 
with his many thousands of lines. as. 
to the foundry or speciality selling © 
house. Indeed, the illustration shown. 
here was taken in the ‘control 
room” of a nationally known drug 
house which is a user of this system. 

The example in the illustration 
controls 10,000 different lines. of 
stock, each item of which turns over 
at least once every ten days. The 
following is the information, visible 
at a glance on the machine, concerning 
every one of the 10,000 lines :-— ee 
(a) Name of the article, its selling — 
price, a maximum stock figure 
which must not be exceeded 

and a minimum figure below 

which the stock must not fall. 

- (b) Date and amount of last order. 
(c) Collective total of orders to 
date (i.2., the sales to date). 
(ad) Present stock in hand. o 
With regard to “d,” when the 





















_ operator finds that the present stock 





-signal on that 

-> attracts the instant attention of the 
- Chief Buyer to the necessity for 
action. 


-heldin any line is above the maximum 
or below the minimum figur 


xed, 
she immediately puts up a danger 
particular line which 


This entire installation i is controlled 


and kept up to date by the two 
Junior girls shown, neither of whom 
as has any special knowledge or t training. 
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THE ‘MOST EFFICIENT TELEP 
IN THE WORLD! 


Peake: — ; 
a Superior to all others for 
Clarity and Naturalness of tone. 
oS Particularly efficient oin 
noisy situations: y 
: Suitable: for CB. switch- 
; boards and 


OFFICE 
after exhaustives tosts : 
of all the available 

i ppec = microteleøhone — 
Can be supplied in various Bok eee 


colours to harmonize with 


instruments. 
< surroundings. ; OPEN 


NEOQPHONE 


SIEMENS BROTHERS 4 C° E°. WOOLWICH, ENGLAND, s£. 


B32 as. 


large firms who 


` ‘Teiephones Woolwich 1x61 


FANFOLD 
CONTINUOUS 
STATION ERY 


With FANFOLD Con- 
tinuous Stationery you do 
in one typing what other- 
wise might take three to 
ten times as long. 


> FANFOLD is. the -fastest 


bought L C Smith 
typewriters 10 years 
ago are still buying 
them to-day | 


system of typing from two 
to twelve or moré office 
or works forms in one 
operation, © 
FANFOLD does away vith the continually repeated 
non-productive operations. which occupy about one- 
| third of the time of the typist using loose forms. 


Follow the lead of other users—to name but 


three—GENERAL ELECTRIC. co, LTD., QUAKER 
CATS, LTD., THE BUFF BOOK, 


typewriter requires 24. 7 E 
the L C Smith E $ 


@ and the reason for that 
Smith alone has ball-bearings throughout—the on) 
way to prevent friction, wear and noise 


@ I you care whet typi 
send for a fuller explanation and arrange foros 


Write for further GR enclosing 
a spe of your present form to 


The BEST way 
save money is 

| to stop waste _ 

Ji I : ; AE 


: . the ball-bearing . 
1 office typewriter 


North Circular Ro ad, don, NWZ 
: Telephone = Willesd ie narsa 










































- ‘TYPEWRITERS 


‘Carriages that can be exchanged 
qn an instant—one: base for six 
different lengths of carriage— 
a Ten Key Tabulator—these 
are some of the exclusive ad- 
-vantages that Bar-Lock Type- 
writers offer you without extra 
Increased efficiency 


charge, 
` follows their installation. 





















{| “ROBIN” 
Looseleaf Books 

a -reduce 

_| record-keeping time 

| “When you use “ Robin” Looseleaf 


Books you cut down record-keeping 
| time toa minimum. 























is simplicity itself, and 
to any. entry can be made 
instantaneously. 


; of each record 
tively; there are no 
or “ dead” entries to 













os : May we send you on approval. a 


-| trial “Robin’’ outfit consisting of 
| “Robin”? Binder No. 581B, bound 


-full maroon buckram, 200 leaves 
5° 8" ruled feint, or double ledger, 


| and A-Z index, complete for 9/6 


post free? 
end for illustrated catalogue 


- Lincoln» 
also at 3, Old Jewry, London ‘E.C,2. and 1, 
ee Newhall Street, Birmingham... 





BAR-LocK (1925): CO.) NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 


















[contained in two cases, the combined 
weight being only about go Ibs. One 
development in this connection is 


JOUR article, 
“Who should 
own the Sales- 

man’s car?” in 


sentatives, no fewer than 79 of 
whom use cars for the business. 
After experience of a number 
of years I have no hesitation in 
saying that in my opinion it is an 
advantage for the salesman to own 
the car. There are bound to be 
times when a representative. who 
drives a car owned by his firm would 
like to take his family for a run during 
the week-end and he is unable to do 
this without getting permission from 
his employers which, generally speak- 
ing, he is not very willing to do, 
except on rare occasions. Thus the 
only way he can ensure having a car 
for pleasure is to buy and maintain 
one for this special purpose, a luxury 
which very few salesmen can afford. 

Furthermore, in these days the 
second-hand value of a car is largely 
determined by the date on which it 
was first registered, mileage being a 
secondary consideration. It can be 


Better than photographs 
for overseas salesmen 
An engineering company has 
equipped each of its overseas sales- 
men with portable cinema outfits 
which describe in a convincing way an 
intricate engineering proposition to 
which. verbal explanations and “still” 


| photographs fail to do full’ justice. 


The sound picture has found a 
development in the commercial field 
as well. Portable sound motion 
picture outfits are onthe market which 
not only show your product but a 
voice explains various details as the 


jector and the sound apparatus are 


that the equipment is provided with 
a hand-microphone apparatus which 


enables the salesman or demonstrator 


to interpolate his own remarks while 
the film is being shown. _ 
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Salesman 
Own the Car 
By FRANK N. BUDD 

Here is another experienced 


opinion on the question of 
ownership of the salesman’s 


: duct direct to the consumer and effect — 


film proceeds. In one outfit the pro-— 


Apart from its value as a Kelling 


| |aid for the individual salesman, the 


< BUSINESS 






assumed from this, 
therefore, that the 
week-end use of a 
-ear would not affect 








BUSINESS for April, car. Do you agree with the allowance- for 
interested me very Mr. Budd ? depreciation, and 
much. naturally the repre- 

My firm employs many repre- sentative would pay for oil and 








petrol consumed when using the car 
for pleasure. There would, of course, 
be additional tyre wear; not a big 
factor with the high mileages which 
can be obtained from present-day 
tyres. 
An important question arises so far 
as a young salesman is concerned and 
that is “ Has he the money to buy a 
car?” In the business with which I 
am connected we usually find that he _ 
has not; we therefore advance him 
the total amount required, though- 
this is limited to £200. i 

I notice in your article that the 
money advanced for car purchase 
has to be repaid in twelve months ; 
this appears to me to be rather a 
hardship, as, on the basis of a £200 
car, repayment has to be made at the 
rate of £4 per week, a heavy item. 
unless expenses are very generous. In 
our case, we work on the basis of re- = — 
payment being completed in 2 years. 


n catenin Ann 


Using the Portable Cinema as a Sales Aid 


(Continued from page 27) 


portable cinema is widely used for 
demonstrating new models or pro- 
cesses to salesmen themselves, to 
gatherings of retailers or consumers 
while the progressive manufacturer _ 
arranges for film displays in shops and 
stores in order to advertise his pro- 




















a striking dealer aid at the same time. 
Carpet makers, dyers and cleaners, 
drug stores and brush makers: are. 
among the firms using the portable 
‘cinema for the dual purpose of _ 
interesting the trader as well as the _ 






ultimate consumer. ae 








-An important development in the — 
sound film is a transportable 
apparatus which can be conveyed: 
in a van and used for showing a 
talking film to gatherings of sales- 
men or to the general public. Some 
big firm, use such apparatus for 
demonstration in villages and small 
towns, the cost of the outfit being in 





the neighbourhood of £800 and re- 


quiring no especial experience y the 


part of the salesman. eo 
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For KEEN CONTACT with 
Salesmen Agents 
Consumers 


YOU NEED 
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—Without Stencils. 


Dup licating 
Genuine 
Offset Printing—Without Blocks or Type. 


No other Office Machine is as versatile 
or so economical and easy to run. 


We invite your enquiries as to 
Output, Costs and Capabilities. 


KAYE’S ROTAPRINT AGENCY, LTD., 
~ Cecil House, 57a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.x. 


CENTRAL 130r (2 lines). 


' Also at: BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 
DURBAN and JOHANNESBURG. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


This 136-Page Guide to Successful 


: CAREERS In COMMERCE 


Points the Way to Success—Post Coupon Now, 

aaran ot past students—rmostly men of average 

ability—are to-day firmly established in the receipt 

of big salaries, as œ direct result of training received under 
the expert guidance of the Metropolitan College, St. Albans, 

every case they frèt realised the urgent 

need for proficiency in their chosen branch 

of Commercs, and then were 

wise enough to dis- 

caver in the 

College“ Guide 

to Careers * 
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ing 3 S tetaryehi Ac- 
in See: = 
countancy, Eras and Commerce, 

taken at home, in spare time, 
YOU also will find detailed in this com- 
pendious 136-page volume—here offered with. 
THIS out charge or obligation—the means by which 
your highest ambitions can be realised and 


BOOK coveted positions o Do not desy 
Also up-to-date 



















your own success! 
Procurenow YOUR, 





























copy of the “Guide 
«t Guide to Careers ” in nat a booklet, but CIVIL SERVİCE armani tn fios 
a handsome pales of cae pages, which includes mae countancy, Law 





and deals in a vividly 






interesting way with i- 








GQ) The exanunations 
ot the Chartered Insti- 
-tute of Secretaries, 
Jpeerporated Beere- 

Association, 

Tondon Association af 


: Ap 
fants, Bociety of Incor- 
porated Accountants and 
Ruaitore, Institute of 
Cost and Works 

Accountants, ett. 
{2} Profesaional Pres 
liminary examinations, 
nen B. —— and 


es iow to" to cae tor 











these a ions = 
subjerts =- a Seed 
exemptions, 

(4) The best  Thethods 
of study at home — 
specimen study notes. 

(8) tical {nome 
exaniination} Courses in 
Becretarial Accountancy, 
and other Business sub- 
jects, 


(6) The work of the 
College—figures showing 
how ifs examination an 
cesses regularly outs 
number those of alf 
other errin centres 
combiied. 










and Commerce.” Simpiy send coupon. 


COUPON—POS T NOW! 
Plesse send me a copy of the Metro- 
politan College 136-page ce GUIDE TO 
CAREERS in Seeretaryship, Accountancy, 
ate." to keep without charge or obligation. 
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Mopping, hand scrubbing or hand polishing 





ing, are as out-of-date as the old Town Crier 
compared with the modern newspaper or radio. 
Whether you wax, polish or serub the FIN 
NELL SYSTEM will give you better ‘esate 
. - in less time . . at lower labour cost, 
Combination FINNELL does an entire floor 
cleaning job in one operation, See illustration 
below. On polished floors Fi Kote waxes 
and polishes in one operation at half the cost. oe 


Write for a free demonstration which 
will be given without the slightest — 
obligation on your part to ee 


FINNELL SYST! 
LIMITED 


114-116, SOU FPEA MET OM RON 


LONDON, e 
Telephone —Holbors 8666, Tisi ii 



















-This machine serubs and absorke water & 
ae one can mop! Big savings ia lab 







































Send for 
“GETTING \ 







still, 
‘9988 for a copy, to-day. 


“When you see a man with an 
_ EDIPHONE at his desk you see a 


: He is able to deal with his corre- 


cocti explains ah abou the 
‘i Ediphone, Write or, better 
telephone: Holborn 


- Ediphone 


Edisons New Dictating Machine 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ltd, Victoria 
Place, Southampton Row, London, W.C.r ; also at Cromford 
House, Market Street, Manchester, and at 245, Corporation 
Street, Birmingham. 


man who values his time. 


spondence without delay—he can 
record immediately all his instruc- 
tions to his fellow-executives and 
subordinates, so that they cannot be 
overlooked or misunderstood—and 
he gains the tremendous financial 
advantage of saving at least one hour 
of his own time and three hours 
of his secretary’s time every day. 


In fact, he realises that short- 
hand is an entirely wasteful 
operation for everyone concerned. 















House, Vernon 


Distributors in all leading cities. 
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Can Road Delivery Solve 


(Continued from page 29) = 
foodstufis—have adopted -special 
| “© Express Delivery Services” to deal- 
vith the urgent order. “Rush” 
orders are no longer regarded as a 
‘nuisance, but as valuable additions: 
to business. 
A good example is provided by a` 
poultry farmer some 20 miles from 
London, who does a direct-to-dealer. .- 
business in the West End and the 
suburbs. His delivery service was 
formerly planned so that customers 
were compelled to anticipate. their 
requirements at least 24 hours ahead. 
This method was clumsy, dealers 





three extra birds after their orders | 
were placed, and they were forced to 
obtain them from. other suppliers. 
To secure this extra business the 
poultry farmer placed on the road _ 
two fast ro-cwt. vans, by means of | 


in London during the day. These 
vans actually bore a large sign, 
*So-and-So Farm Express Poultry 
Van.” ; 


Express delivery for 
special goods 


A dealer who discovered at 9.30 : 
am., for. instance, that he had 


supply arriving at Ir o'clock the | 
same morning. The value of this — 
service to the dealer is obvious, and 
it led directly to increased business 
for the farmer. 

Substantially the same plan has 
been followed by firms in the radio 
industry, by publishers, photographic . 
manufacturers, and others. It is.a 
sales-increasing idea that 
capable of much wider application. 

There is another way in which 
motor delivery can increase sales by 
affording means of applying special 
pressure to the buyer, and thus 
overcoming his apathy or inertia, by 
taking the goods to him and almost 
literally placing them in his home or _ 
on his stock shelves. o cees eni 

A baker and pastrycook in a South _ 
of England town has developed this _ 
type of service on original lines that 

illustrate the wide s which exists. _ 

| Every afternoon his on 
regular calls on the houses in a good 

| class residential district some mile 


shops, and. 
tea va 23 





would often find they wanted two or € 


which he could make several deliveries __ 


insufficient small birds, could telee 
phone the farm and rely on a fresh < 





is still — 


* calling within halfan hour 
or so of tea-time, has already become 
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cine = and very profitable 


oA manufacturer of small branded. 


-lines appealing to the boot and shoe 
- trade provides another instance in a 


<o different. field) He had the usual 
difficulty in getting the trade to take | 
the line into stock, for retailers will | 
order supplies and open accounts. 


and comparatively unknown 
The manufacturer finally se- 


two or three different areas and |- 
covered them by van salesmen, who- 


-could supply traders immediately 
; from their own stocks. 
; hrough the retail trades’ 


Where swift transport crested 
oe ¿new business: 
-Other instances where motor deliv- 


ery may hold the key to substantial 
- gales increases occur when buying- 


hesitation is prompted by difficulties 
in installing or using the goods. 
This angle is being considered by 
manufacturers and traders who cannot 
a sale as completed until the 

seis working to the customer’s 


o An example i is provided by a manu- 
_ facturer of poultry houses and sectional 
> buildings, whose business has been 
-built up by the use of swift motor 
transport. When the business was 
first established as a direct-to-user 


trade with farmers and smallholders 


sales were slow. Investigation showed 


that: potential buyers were deterred 


by fancied difficulties of erecting the 


_ buildings. An effort was made to 
overcome this drawback by sending 


men by rail to carry out the work of 


erection, but the fact that most 
~<@ustomers were located in remote 


districts, and the impossibility of 
_ determining in advance the exact 
-time of delivery, made this unduly 


: expensive. 

: The big advantage of an 
all-in price 

A trial was then made with a fast 

go cwt. motor truck, and it was found 


that by this means three men and the | 


building sections could be tr: ansported 


any point within roo miles: the- 


: building could then be erected and 


truck and crew return to the 


ry the same day. This meant a 
big saving in expense and enabled a 
fixed inclusive charge to be quoted for 


hi fat rate t 


This method 


| 
> 
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The possibilities of the 2 

colours in yout sal an 

immense. We have published a 
brochure, entitled “The Great 
Attraction,” which demonstrates how 
our two-colour printing blocks can 
reproduce illustrations for you in a 
whole variety of colours. 


You should write for your free | 
copy of this interesting booklet, and — 
see how you can have the most 
effective printing for the most 
economical cost. Please note that 
only those applications which are | 
on business letterheadings will be 
considered. 











Don’t be satisfied with the 
common-place. Let us 
prepare some suggestions 


for novel and original — 
cards, which will help — 


make sales. We shail be 


Business 


t is My Best 


Insurance Policy? 


By DAVID MCAFEE, F CLI, 


-By proper insurance the youäg business 
man can make himself a more efficient 
worker and a greater asset to his employer. 
The author of this article is an authority 
on personal insurance. He has written 
this article, the first of a series of three, for 
the guidance of the young business man 







glad to quote you. 
‘Write or ‘Phone, — 


EMP PLE, FENWIGES 
MONDON z YORK 


317, High Holborn Railway Street 
“Phone; Hotborn $554 *Phone ; York 2926 


HE time is not far distant— 

indeed, it may have already 

arrived — when the young 
aspirant for an executive position 
will be asked by his prospective 
employer “ How much Life Assurance 
do you carry ?”’ There can certainly 
be: no better appraisement of a 
man’s financial worth than his own 
self-valuation as revealed by the 
extent of his life cover. 

It is a valuable guide, too, to 
physical fitness. That the candidate's 
life is assured is in itself assurance to 
the employer that, physically at any 
rate, he is first class. But the implica- 
tion goes deeper still... The fact of Life 
Assurance shows a sense of responsi- 
bility, the appreciation of the value 
of thrift, foresight, preparedness for 
future eventualities—many in fact of 
the essential qualities that mark the 
successful man of business. 

The prospective employer wishes to 
acquire assets, not liabilities, in his 
personnel. For his work-people he is 
showing an increasing willingness to 
provide Group Life Assurance and 
Pension benefits. He will, therefore, 
naturally expect his lieutenants to 






















_A Sensation ! 


Something never seen before ! 


Everybody his own Placard 
‘Painter by using our 


Jork on Placards 
w= i ear © Pt 
The work contains copies for 
lacards and about 3000 
gummed letters which will 
enable anybody to prepare his 
acards and shop-window 
tisements, without the 
cee: 



















|.personal value of protection both 
against early death or disablement by 

sickness. 

It therefore behoves. the young 

business man to draw up, as early as 

possible in his career, a private profit 


and to decide how much of his income 


“appr ved by HM. Inspectors. 
Price List on Application 
88, Newington Butts, London, S.E.11 
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valuable reserves of Life Assurance. 

Here, every man must be his own 
measurer; must gauge his own 
=j | necessities and must. consider care- 

















PUBLICITY MANAGER . 
Disengaged. — 
Experienced in organising trade and national campaigns: 
Competent to direct and inspire inside staff or agents. 
Successful sales manager. nowledge of many wy trades 
‘gheir press media and market eguirementa: Justrelin- 
ates own business. Proof of past results. Recom- 
ded by leading business men. 
5 -BM/DPRF, LONDON, WALT EA EEES 


-and luxuries. He must then decide 
that. disposable. balance of mecome 
which can be devoted to Life Assur- 
ance. 

-Itis the purpose of this artile to 





a 


have a true appreciation of the. 


and loss account and balance sheet, 


must be set aside to provide the 


fully the dividing line between them. 


“Suggest how best to utilise the 


available portion for the protection of 
oneself or dependants, to look at the 
problem of Life Assurance from. the. 
young man ’s standpoints and to view - 
it in relation to his present and his a 
future needs. ue 

The cheapest form of protection is, 
of course, Term Assurance, providing © 
payment of the Sum Assured only if 
death occurs within the term selected, 
t.e., cover purely and simply. At age 
30 next birthday the annual cost per 
£100 Sum Assured would be approxi- 
mately 14s. for a one-year Policy; 
15s. 8d. for a 3-year Policy; 17s. fora 
5-year Policy x or 18s. 2d. for a 10-year 
Policy. 
temporary type of protection ma 
for special purposes, to cove 
instance, the head of a firm on a 
business trip abroad, or the contracts 
of leaders of industry, it has no 
place in the programme of a young 
man’s permanent protection. 

It achieves one object only— 
temporary cover. The Term Assur- 
ance, though, has a worthier cousin in 





the Convertible Term contract. This © 


for a slight addition in cost gives the. 


option of conversion during its cur- ~~ 


rency, and without further medical — 
examination, to ordinary Life Assur- 
ance when, of course, the higher 
premium for ordinary Life Assurance 
would come into operation. Taking 


age 30 next birthday again, {x per _ : 


{roo Sum Assured would be the _ 


approximate annual cost of a year : 


Convertible Term Policy or fr for a 
10-year contract. 

This type of contract does enable a 
young man to acquire very large 
protection on a temporary basis at a 
very low cost, while reserving to him 
the right to ‘make the Policy more. 
permanent in character at a later 
date even, and this is a very valuable 
option, should his health have mean- 
while deteriorated so that he is no 
longer a first-class. life. ' 

But the very cheapness of Term 





But, however useful this oe 


= insured, 
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Assurance—even with its saving 
-grace of conversion options—is dan- 
“gerous and has a false glitter beside 
which the more solid aspect of the 

permanent contract may look dull 
>o by comparison. There are cases 

where such Policies have been effected, 
have run their term without the 
option being exercised, been replaced 
by others, similar but dearer, until 
finally the young man has grown 
middle-aged and—permanently unin- 
Cheapness, carried to ex- 
tremes, can be as dear in Life Assur- 
ance as in any other commodity. 

_ ‘The very fact, then, that the con- 
tract now contemplated at the outset 
of a young career is to be a permanent 


one necessarily gives pause to one’s 
- deliberations and emphasises the care 


- which must be exercised and the long 
view that must be taken if premiums 
are to be paid to the best ultimate 
advantage, 
LA great deal depends on one’s 
original approach to the problem. 
In other words, are we thinking of 
ourselves only, or jointly of ourselves 
and others? Is our aim purely 
~ personal, or is there some altruism in 
at? On the answer to that question 
- will depend whether our first Policy 
shall be Whole Life Assurance or an 
Endowment. 

The young man is, proverbially, 
selfish, and rightly so, He has that 
other valuable assurance, the assur- 
ance of youth; he stands alone, 
confident in himself, and with few, if 
any, ties that link him to responsi- 
bility for others. And that is why the 
majority of young men are impatient 

“with Whole Life Assurance with its 
self-denial of personal advantage, its 
concentration on provision for others. 
Death has, happily, no meaning for 
them, They are “young men in a 
hurry,” and say therefore “ Give me 
an Endowment Assurance, and one of 
as short term as possible, say ten 

| years.” 

< Fortunately, the cold figures of 


-premium tables give a rude shock to 
such self-centredniess. 


: The young 
-man finds on comparing the cost of 
© Whole Life Assurance at, say, age 30 
next birthday, with the cost. of a 
Short Term Endowment that an 
equal premium will give about five 
times as much. protection under the 
-former as under the latter, 
Confused. values begin then to sort 





- themselves out in the mind of the 
would-be assured and the first impulse J 


_ to put pennies into the Endowment 
Slot machine and immediately pull 
the chocolate out at the other end 


gives place to a desire to temper | 
_ selfishness. and impatience 
$ 


wih a 
gréater. regard for others’ welfare 
and a longer view of the proportions 
and problems of life. 5 oe 














The Creed Teleprinter System gives facilities for type- Y 
written transmission and printed reception of your more \ 
important messages and orders over your private i 
telephone line, 
By the touch of a switch you can change over instantly . 
from speech to long distance typewriting and still retain \ 
your telephonic. communication for whenever personal S 
contact is needed. 
Operated by your typist at her usual speed, the Teleprinter \ 
prints the message simultaneously at the sending anc i 
receiving ends of the line, providing a check on i 
typing accuracy. 
The Write for our leaflet L/3, whichfully describes this eulsiect. 


CREED TELEPRINTER 


Manafactured by , , ig 
CREED & CO., LTD., ‘elegraph House, CROYDON ag 
Telephone : CROYDON 212%. (6 lines). 
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PRINTERS WITH ow N 
PAPER MILLS. 
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42 eee _ BUSINESS 
How a Sales Manual will 
Help Your Salesmen 

(Continued from. page 19) 


|} requirement, and unless he knows 
| exactly how his product is made and 
| what it is made from he will be unable 
-to discuss these matters intelligently. 
A firm supplying specialities for the 
building trade devoted quite a half 
of its Sales Manual to this section. 
Each product was dealt with from 
the source of supply of the raw 
material, right through the processes 
of manufacture to the special packing 
for certain markets. Not only were  @ 
these things described but the reasons 
for doing certain operations were 
given, so that the salesman knew 
exactly how and why his product 
served its purpose. 
In another instance a firm manu- 
facturing filter plant was able to pull 
off a big overseas contract in the face 
of lower priced competition by reason 
Bas oe -of the salesman’s ability to discuss 
JoHN SWAIN the pros and cons of suggested varia- 
eh oe EET tions in design to make the filter 
AND SON = LIMITED | more suitable for the special work 
es ee Sie ha of it. The eak mon was in 
we 65 CUOE = igium, and if he had had to write 
an SHOE LANE to London and wait for information 
fe ie ee | be would have lost the contract. He 













































Le had been trained in the firm’s speciali- 
ties, but the information he carried 
about with him gave him that added 
knowledge which put him ahead of his 
competitors. 


Can You Write Letters 
that Bring Business ? 


HERE ig’the one book that shows you. ~ How to 
Write Letters that Win” covers the whole subject 
Ey of businers correspondence in a practical and 
i common-sense way. It tells you how to use letters 
profitably in every phase of business; explains in 

detail the’ elements of a good letter, and, step by 


QU | CK CO P| ES step. how. to compose it. This complete book 
Ae ‘ shows cleatcly, by actual examples, how to: 
—write letters that will create business, 
of commercial statements, minutes, agenda, etc.» ~—~sell ¡goods and reclaim customers. 
may be: obtained on the “ Facsimo,” a new -make adjustments and collect accounts. 
mechanised esgic Foces. Where £ to roo -ani parry on transactions of all kinds. 
i origina are needed, or rawings To-day, when the stan- 
= = Ho pes at one operation, “ Facsimo.” dard of business letters 
is so high, you cannot 
All users of flat Duplicators and others interested afford to be without 
are invited te write for particulars to : the practical help that 


“ a “Howto Write Letters 
i FACSI MO PROC ESS È That Win “will give 
wae i ARNA you. Make sure of 

an ' á © yourcopy now, and 
Ey EMPIRE WORKS, HUDDERSFIEI~ A Start to put ite 

: F $ profit - making 


: ' % plana in practice 
Unproductive Min À immediately. See 
convenient 
coupon below. 


What Users Say About the 
Products 


OST firms do not mse testi 
+¥4 monials sufficiently. A section 
of the Sales Manual should be kept 
up to date with every testimonial 
received, and not only testimonials. 
Complaints and criticisms are equally 
useful to the salesman, showing him 
what he is likely to be up against, 
and if an explanation was appended 
to a complaint he knows how to 
answer verbal criticism during an 
interview. 


















































Providing Incentives for the 
Selling Staff 


LETTING the salesman know what 
the others are doing is the- 
object of another section, which also 
details incentive plans, bonus schemes, 
etc. Charts and diagrams showing 
what orders are being got in other 
“territories compared with his own 
-stimulatethe salesman, especially when 
he knows that his colleagues on the 
road are receiving the same informa- 
tion. Talks on salesmanship which 
p would not necessarily fit in with the 
Jene material in the selling section will 
aare Msosi | prove useful. 
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Collecting Overdue 
: Accounts 
~ (Continued from pagery) 


: called his assistants together at a 


= seven days. The cash transactions, 


turally, were to be diplomatically. 
ut forward as specially attractive |- 


opportunities. 

At the same time the salesmen were 
» made fully conversant with the exact 
siti f the accounts of some of 
f the discount offer was 
many long-credit custo- 
advantage of it and started 
buy for cash. In the meantime 
_ their credit accounts were not in- 
creased, and the occasion of a “ bar- 
gain’ cash sale was utilised by the 
salesmen as an opportunity to broach 

the subject of past due payments. 
In a great many instances this plan 


: was effective in getting the overdue 


amounts paid off, while the good 
_ value of the cash sales at a special 
rice kept the customers’ goodwill, 
d promoted the idea of paying cash 
future transactions. 
_ The collection letter campaign was 
started in a special way. Realising 
that it was a very delicate problem the 
retailer did not himself attempt to 
draw up the letters, he engaged an 
` expert and put the whole position 
before him. — 
-Five letters were got out. One was 
particularly framed to appeal to 
-those accounts of very long standing, 
one each to accounts over three 
months and under three months 
respectively, and two were follow-ups. 
The first letter was tactful and 
`- =- Suggestive rather than dictatorial; it 
contained a special offer, and wound 
up with a gesture of goodwill. 
It was an excellent letter, well 
‘suited. to the class of customer 
aimed at. = 
It proved very successful and, 
without follow-ups, it brought in a 
big. proportion of the outstanding 
: Money. 


COLO ; 


_ meeting and explained that from that 

= moment every customer was to be | { 
_ tactfully informed that a special] 

_ discount of 15 per cent. would be} 
allowed for cash and 12} per cent. for |- 


OMPLETE VISUAL CON 


Detail, C 


Applicable to all types of business. _ 
Installed in a variety o is 
by many prominent Br s 
COLOURDEX is so individual that 
we prefer to demonstrate it privately 
to those interested rather 

Exhibitions. Demonstr i 
no subsequent obligation, © 
arranged by telephone at any 


55-58 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Telephone: Regent 0612. 

Telegrams : Colourdex, Piccy, London. 
Cables: Colourdex, London. 


) | 
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SELL IT BY 
PHOTOGRAPH 


144 Real Photo Postcards 8/10 | 
250 for 14/- 1,000 for 52/- 


Also Photo Blotters, Calendars, etc. 
Send for our Booklet “ Photographic Printing.” 
It gives full list of prices. 

B. MARSHALL & 00O, 
PHOTO PRINTERS, NOTTINGHAM 


By these methods the retailer, in | 


_ two months, reduced his locked up 
capital from £4,000 to just over £900. 
e checked the growth of further 
dit and largely increased his cash 
ansactions—and did not lose a 
omer. On the contrary, he 

ned many new cash customers, and 


it might also be mentioned that the | 
woman who closed her account. so | 


precipitately was eventually won over 
and again secured as a regular custo- 
mer, oe ate 


ce | oP a8 
T OVERPRINT 


J j EVERY PAR 
A SALES 
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are represented — 
by your 


LETTER 


OUR ARTISTS specialise 
| in the design of letter 
_)| headings, so let us sub- 
\| mit you sketches and 
suggestions. 


W. MARK & CO., LTD 


NORTHAMPTON 
‘Telephone 461 






























|| HAVE YOUR LETTERS 
A © PRESENCE’? 
@ 


Does” your? Stationery do 
= you justice P 


 ©@ 

r Letter Heading 

f n style and character 
to your Business ? 


: e 
-~ Are you losing anything by 
not having your,‘ Ambas- 

i) sadors of Business’ well 
. dressed P 







Jost take a sheet of your letter 
Paper, write on it. 


B41198 


and post it to us. We will 

tell you without obligation. if 

_ We have any improvements to 
ce Suggest, 


.& H. BELL, LTD. 
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w= a tremendous propor 


of the nation’s business is- 
created and conducted solely 







by means of “ correspondence.” 
Millions of pounds in orders are 
annually sought by the carefully- 
prepared sales letter. 

In spite of this great expectation 
of direct return, however, how few 
are the cases in which the sales letter, 
the firm’s ambassador, is as carefully 
dressed and sent out on its mission 
as is the average human salesman. 

In four weeks I have collected six 
hundred sales letters from many 
sources. Letters from the one-office 
concern, letters from. the complex 
organisation filling six floors of vast 
modern buildings, letters from all 
kinds of firms between these extremes. 
What do they tell me ? 

They reveal that not 10 per cent. 
of firms realise the enormous respon- 
sibility which the sales letter really 
carries. If they did realise it, surely 
they would not send out carefully 
prepared and valuable messages 
dressed, as it were, in rags. 

The amazing thing, to my mind, 
was the fact that though a big pro- 
portion of these letters was designed 
to sell high grade products to women, 
the kind of letter which was sent out 
was, on the average, even more 
unsuitable for this purpose than that 
designed to sell more staple articles to 
business men. 

What is the effect on a woman of 

taste of a letter on cheap paper with 
a printed heading like a grocer’s bill 
which tries to sell her an attractive 
toilet speciality? There is no need 
for me to explain the effect. Yet 
that is what I actually saw among my 
specimen letters. 

To all who sell goods by letter—in 
fact, I should not limit it to that, 
I should say to all who conduct any 
correspondence whatsoever in con- 
nection with their business, your 
letter paper, with its appropriate 
heading, is all important from the 
point of view.of :— 


I. Preparing the way for sales. 
2. Actually getting sales. 


3. Increasing prestige and good- 
will. 


In the case of firms selling by mail 


man and prestige advertisement all 
rolled into one—a tremendous reg por- 
sibility. To others the letter pa 











order, the letter paperds your recep- 
“tion room, show room, personal sales- 


g BUSINESS 


; the medium which perpetuates the 






prestige already built up by sump- 
tuous showrooms, well trained sales: 
staff, and proper advertisements. 

One of the fundamental things to 
be tackled in any business should be 
that of designing a suitable letter 
heading and of having it displayed 
on a carefully chosen paper. 

The letter heading should, if 
possible, convey some idea of the 
nature of the firm or of its products. 
The constructional engineer can have - 
a letter heading which is just as 
appealing in its own way as can the 
manufacturer of, say, perfumes. The 
one can, by means of his business 
stationery, convey just as much 
prestige as the other. 
that care and thought must be spent 
to produce the proper ideas and put 
them on the right kind of materials. 

I have collected a number of letter- 
heads from a wide variety of com- 
mercial firms, from the heavy 
engineering concern down to the 
retail beauty shop. I wanted to 
reproduce them because they are, 
I consider, ideal examples of what 
letter heads should be, and can be. 






Unfortunately no monochrome re 
production can do them justice, ‘SO I es 


have. perforce left them out. 
One mail order man with whom I 
discussed the matter told me that he 
spent £25 on a new design for his 
letter paper while the paper and 
envelopes he selected on which to 
have it printed was 50 per cent. more 
expensive than any he had used: 
previously. But the result increased : 
his. direct orders by over 20 per cent. - 
The responsibility which a business — 
letter has to carry is enormous. No | 
matter if it is a selling letter pure and 
simple or merely a routine letter. — 
That letter is the firm’s ambassador, 
anyway. It carries the firm’s “ atmo- 
sphere ” and goodwill. It is, there- 


fore, well worth the care ofa specialist. es 
Most really first-class printers are 
` experts at designing appropriate letter 


heads and envelopes, or at least they — 
are in direct touch with special artists 
who are skilled in this craft—for it is 
a craft. 

Look. upon -the question of. your 


letter heads as the important factor 


which it is. Call in a. consultant. 
Discuss the matter from all angles: - 
you will be amazed at the depth of 
the subject and the possibilities of 
vast improvement which arè open, too 


you. 


It only means 
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THE PRESILO 
UNIVERSAL OFFICE PRINTING 
MACHINE 


Prints in Colours. It has 5 
distinct printing operation: 











> 1 Letterpress | printing from Type and Block 
> 2 Lithographic printing without Blocks or Type 
> 3 Stencil Duplicating 
P 4 Ribbon Duplicating 


P 5 Combination of Letterpress Printing and 
Ribbon Duplicating 


Simple to handle - - Cheap to run 


_BEVERIDGE'S OFFICE APPLIANCES to. 


| MELBOURNE HOUSE - - ALDWYCH, LONDON, V.C.: 
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Your sales letter 
is your SALESMAN 


AS A BUSINESS ambassador your sales letter 
should be well dressed. 


The paper you use for your correspondence 
or sales letters deserves very careful con- 
sideration because often it is the initial 
means of contact between YOU and your 
prospective CUSTOMER. 


Letter paper of good appearance enhances 
the message it bears. The circular becomes a 
business proposition worthy of consideration. 


LEXHAM BOND is a paper of quality and 
substance particularly suitable for your 
Sales Letters, etc. 






A he Mn th Mn, Me, Ate, lr, Mer, Mtn, the, Mn Ma, Mr, Mn. dr, 


Equipment, together” 
the productio: 

ings and tracin eo 
specialities On 
draughtsmen sre et your 
service for outside and 
inside work. 


May be obtained in white and six attractive 
tints. Samples from your printer or from 
the proprietors :— 


| DIXON & ROE 


Le LEXHAM HOUSE, 
209 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4 - 


Telephone > CITY 0872-0873 
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; i Head Office + : Telephones . 
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railways and medio companies to. 
effect arrangements which will con- 
siderably speed up long distance 
| travel. Oper Aug | between 140 rail- 
ae es bu way stations in this country a new 
i Peppers : sted let 7 Fi i || ey speed. air-rail service has-been- 
’ aeni Fitted -inaugurated by which urgent freight 
poniai at t The adaptability of h handed in at the railway stations will 
a oo ‘San ie he pied i þe Tabee ety T expressed e 

London where fast vans collect and — 

Manufactured by y FOOTSCRAY RO ROAD, ELTHAM, SES. ory ts deliver the goods to the air port at _ 
Croydon for despatch on the airo > 
liner to Europe, Egypt, India or. 
Africa. : 
By surface transport 4 days are: 
taken in transit from Plymouth to 
Marseilles, but air-rail transport does 
the journey in 2 days. Goods des- > 
patched by air from Croydon ato 
mid-day can be delivered in Paris the 
same evening and in a single day to 
Brussels, Cologne or Berlin. 

To send a consignment of goods _ 
from Manchester to. Karachi by | 
ordinary methods takes 45 days, but | 
the time can be reduced to 74 days by 
sending via air-rail route. A parcel 
from Glasgow to a point on the new 
Central African airway takes rı days 
as against well over 20 days by other — 
means. 

Very shortly it will be possible to 
leave London on a Saturday by air 
liner and following. the air-rail route, 
reach Karachi 5 days 3 hours after 
leaving London, or by the African 
airway to Kenya Colony in 6 days- 
after leaving London, Later it is- 
hoped to extend this route through a 
to Cape Town. i 

In co-operation with the shipping _ 
companies a new air-ocean freight 
service is to be started which will at 
first extend from New York wia 
London to India, and later on connec- — 

ee Pe LONDON, E.C.4 tions with the Trans-American Air 
_ Bankers Commercial Security, Ltd. Branches at : Mail services will provide a : 
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| tigcuace| COPE-CHAT 
TRE PURCHASE  MULTIDEX 
FINANCING 


at a price that brings the 


VISIBLE INDEX 
within reach of all 




















o oo THE 
BANKERS PLAN 
is for the use of 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND MERCHANTS 

i : imam 
STANDING Write for Illustrated 


Leaflet and Prices 
tor 


ees THE COPELAND-CHATTERSON CO.LTD. 
Write NOW for details EXCHANGE HOUSE, OLD CHANGE 


@ Cabinets complete with cards—average 
price £10 per 1000 
@ Book type from 18s. each 


@ Untearable Cards 
@ Low Initial Cost 
@ Low Upkeep 











































ALL BRITISH 


































: Rein ee Birmingh best 
_S Regent Arcade House,” 260, Regent St., London, W.r Bristol’ = Newoaatle. te miles air-ocean-air service fro: 
o es Dubin Nottingham ‘Edinburgh | Francisco to India in 14 days. 


pair ataslon ie It is not always realised that the 
advantage of air transport lies not- 
only in the speed of flight, but in the 
rapidity with which goods are handled. — 
The ground organisations are remark 
' ably efficient and the aerodrom 
—that siles canbe aad are being very materially — | customs time is generally not more 
=. increased. by the vigorous and novel methods of ad- E | than a few hours compared wit! 
` vertising devised by our experts. No business. too J | day or two usually taken at th 


small for: prompt . and careful attention. All under ; s; : 
one roof, “copy” writers, artists, photographers, W for ordinary consignments where 
market research workers and sales promotion mens special rates are not paid. 
combine to give each business the requisite help. = F Another advantage is in the simpli- 
l di 


' MORRIS, VIBERT & CO., LTD. 


Registered Practitioners ing 
Advertising & Business Builders 


= C. Insurance too, is cheaper since the 
Morris House, Sandiand Street, Bedford Row E speal ee t0, which a ; 


Tel Ch Ergo NDON, WCr l 
Teebhonei Chancery 53839. LONDON, W.Cı P | receive safeguards fragile goods and- 


: Teduces loss by pilfering, 
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AND MONEY BY BUYING 


SAVE TIME 


TAYLORS “u TYPEWRIT: 


ADDING MACHINES, 
AND DUPLICATORS 


“THE IDEAL TYPEWRITER 


eee SPECIAL OFFER 


ELLIOT FISHER 
BOOK-KEEPING 
BOOK & LOOSE-LEAF 
TYPEWRITERS 
WITH AND WITHOUT 
ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING DEVICE 


WRITE FOR LIST 


The flow of repeat orders for * Ideals * more than 
testifies to the merits of this ideal machine. 

A user writes: “Send us two more ‘Ideals,’ 
Onr typists all want to 

use those we have.” 


THE TAPPIr< UNIQUE i \ Pracapsize 


Swinging and Detachable per tray 
LETT R TRAY SET. ri 


A big aid to 
efficiency, 
All trays lift 
off, are 
interchange- 
able, swing 
out of way, 
leave desk 
quite clear, 


your CHEQUES WITH i je 
SAFEQUARD  GHEOuE 
WRITES 


AS used by the 
uo won realias iat 
ye ia your 
lability? z 
£8 Bs, cach, 
He triaken. of 
Ohare Weitere 
in Shook 


ss 


No. of Traye per wet 
4 Frays, 3 Traps. 2 Trayi 


Material of Trays. 
2. 35- 2. Bh, BI 


Light or Dark Oak de 
Real Mahogany .. oe AB/e 2. 40M, BE le 
Steel Finished Art Green’ - AB. AO BR 
inland carrlag “ne plate Te ataroni dimensions of trays 

All i ea v paid. . iti 

WALES ADDING MACHINE. 1Biins. x O}lus. x ploa. With Aiting for wall or desk. 

‘The Best for Speed and Accurac cy and 

Clear Printed Record of all your Adding. 


Write for leaflet. Prices from £26 5s. Od. BARGAIN OFFER. 


Fireresisting and 
Vermin Proof Steel 
Office Cupboards, 
finished art green, lever 
lock, es keys. 


high, 
i dep »35/- 
3 "bigh, jen "£3 


eee , 2’ wide, 18’deep 


THE BiJOU QUIET PORTABLE. 
its quietness and light touch are a distinct aid to 
efficiency, while its compactness, lightness, and 

` beautiful work. make it THE BEST. 

` With four row standard Keyboard, complete in 
ease (weight 8 lbs., nearly 2 Tbs, lighter than al} 
other portables), price £174 14. 
The “* ADDAG PORTABLE 
ADDING MACHINE. 
Adds money or 
figures rapidly 
and accurately. 
£10 103. each, 
Au makes Add- 
ing and Caicu- 
lating Machines, 
fash Registers, 
Compto meters, 


Burroughs, ete., 


bought: sold, 
hired, repaired, 
< exchanged, 





As illustrated, all 
carriage paid, £5 
Other sizes in stock, 
Half the price of wood. 


Essential for storing 

Books, Papers, Box 
Files, Letter Trays, 

Other sizesequatlycheap 


NO MORE TELEPHONES 
KNOCKED OVER 


if you use Telephone Extending 


Arms. 


direction, 


(S) 


Extending 


Message Recorder: 
post free. 


3/6 


Extend and Swing in any 
Supplied with 
fittings for wall, 
desk or tabie, 


21)- 


nynenie Glass Mouth pieces 


went. i 
j4 each 


fluenza. 
tree, 


Preserve your Letters 
and Records from Dust 
and Fire by using our 
Art Green Vertical i Stee! 
Runnin: 


Eas x 
FILING ABINETS 


4 drawers, gto 867-6 
44. Useap 87 8 9 
Carriage Paid. 


UTOMATIO SELE -§ ALING 


juMMinG PERCE. 
£98 eee applies f 


i 
similar Article in Bi 
moisture- ta 
zumm 


bber to sppiy 

sie : P pa 
paper, anvelope sealing, 
a, U6 pom tres. 





BS Works 


å: 


jt 



















‘SERVICES AND ‘SUPPLIES — 


advertised — in this issue 
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Y you a for further information 
ł from Advertisers—USE THIS COUPON 


¢ This coupon is for the convenience of readers who require further information 
-} from advertisers and may be posted direct to the advertiser concerned. Readers 

who wan to reply to more than one advertisement can, for the sake of convenience, 
mark in the space below on this coupon the corresponding numbers which will 
: be found preceding the entries in the advertisement index, above, and our Service 
: Department will pass on the e enquiry to the advertisers concerned. 







fe BUS ‘ ervice Department, 
6, Carmelite Street, E.C.4). 
Please : send, without obligatio ion, more information in connection with advertise- 


E7 alos {or advertisement) in the July, 1931, issue of BUSINESS numbered 
below. : 


ETTET wran: 
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¿other tours, who emphasised the 





-BUSINESS 


good ` working. a ‘of 
the language of the country to which — 
one sells goods, is rapidly becoming 
recognised as an essential to suc ful 
business today. 
British business. men hase Jong. 
been criticised for their. non-observ- 
ance of this point, and attention was 
certainly focussed on the vital neces- 
sity for this understanding of foreign 
languages by the Prince of Wales 
during his recent tour of South 
America. 
The Prince it was, during this and 


enormous advantages which were _ 
open to business men if they would. - 
visit personally the foreign countries — 
to which they sell. The average 
Englishman has been notorious for . 
the unenterprising way in which he 
has conducted his foreign trade. 
His complete reliance upon local 
resident agents has been the wonder of 
foreign competitors. 
Increased travel by British execu- 
tives and salesmen is rapidly 
overcoming this condition, but the 
language question is still a difficulty. 
To-day there are quick and pleasant: 
means whereby he can acquire a 
working knowledge of any commercial 
language. The gramophone has 
solved the difficulty, as far as time 
expense, and capable tutors are con- 
cerned. : 
The summer holiday season is here. oo 
What about utilising the annual 
holiday during which to acquire- this 













¿invaluable sales aid? 


During his holiday, every. man 
finds there is at least one hour during 
the day when he is at a loose end... It 
may be in the middle of the day, or 
it may be in the evenings, it doesnot 
matter when. Almost any circum- = 
stance is suitable for a gramophone  — 
and a set of French, Spanish, German, 
or other language records. 

No one need get the idea that these 
records are dull things, they are the- 
very opposite. Bright, sparkling and 
absorbingly interesting, they give the _ 
listener the perfect accent “which he — 
could never acquire except fr 
qualified native. Oe 

A portable gramophone can go ; 
anywhere, so can the records. Con-. 
sidering the enormous value of know- | 
‘ing the language of the markets to- 
which you sell, what cheaper and. 
better investment could be made 
than this method of tuition? Apart 
from. its profitableness, it also adds 
one more form of very pleasant 







| recreation to the holiday. Why noto 


‘try it? 
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tal reaction. 


phone will save its 








words that it will 
© pay you 00 per 
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\7 OU know the story—it is 
| true—of a. man who for a 
“wager stood on London 
Bridge and offered genuine 
sovereigns for sale. at a penny 
piece. 
In the course of several hours 
he sold only two—people naturally 
refused to believe that the coins 
Were genuine. 

Are you, as a business man, 
sure that a similar incredulity is 
not, to-day, robbing you of good 
chances of making money ? 


a r a salesman walked into your 

; office to-morrow and offered 
you at par shares that were paying 
25 per cent. divi- 
dend you would 
feel very like the 
` passers-by who saw 
~ sovereigns. offered 
_ fora penny. “These 


iN ings aren’t done ” 
would be your men- 










When you are 
told that The Dicta- 





cost in a year and 
_ thereafter show you 
_ Just so much annual 


i Dictation— 
profit — in other 


< cent. per annum on your capital 
-< expenditure—you are, perhaps natur- 
ally, a bit incredulous. You think 
it is mere * sales talk.” 
But it is true 

~The man of London Bridge didn’t 
offer any PROOF that the sovereigns 
were real. He just offered them as 
sovereigns at a penny apiece. 

That isn’t so with The Dictaphone. 
We offer you proof which will satisfy 
any reasonably minded business man 
that under normal business working 
-conditions in the average business 

office The Dictaphone 


WILL SAVE ITS COST IN 
A YEAR AND THEREAFTER 
SHOW AN EQUIVALENT 
- ANNUAL PROFIT 
More than that, no question. of 
a heavy capital outlay is involved. 
You can spread the payment for 
your Dictaphone men 











y this represents what you 
pay for your correspondence 
by the shorthand method of 


and pay each 





SOVEREIGNS AT A PENNY 


HOW AN INCREDULOUS PUBLIC LOST THE CHANCE OF A GOOD B 





By THOMAS DIXON 


successive instalment out of the 
money The Dictaphone is saving 
you. In other words, The Dicta- 
phone pays for itself from. the 
start. 

Surely such a proposition is at 
least worthy of your personal investi- 
gation. Do you know of any better 
investment ? Do your ordinary busi- 
ness operations return you such a 
dividend ? 

Dictaphone economies follow two 
main lines, The first is the direct 
saving in personnel and wages; the 
second—and far more important— 
is the doubling of the personal 
capacity of the highly-paid executives, 





Then this represents what 
your correspondence will cost 
you if you dictate to The 
Dictaphone. 


EFFICIENCY DOUBLED: COST. HALVED. 


including, of course, the principal 
himself, 

The Dictaphone will double the 
output of every typist engaged in 
transcribing dictated matter. It 
does so, first, because it saves all 
the time spent in taking down 
dictation and, secondly, because tran- 
scription from direct spoken words. 
is tar faster than from Shorthand 
notes and, incidentally, far more 
accurate, 

That economy is obvious and need 
not be stressed. You will know 
yourself what it would mean in your 
office. Very frequently, it is enough 
to pay for The Dictaphone in a year. 

So much for actual, direct wage 
economy. 

Now, turn to the executive ; 
sider your own case first. 

What would’ it be worth to you 


con- 


to be able to say at the end of every | 


day: “I have not had wait 
a singe moment when I have wanted 








“phone.” Write for y 


‘Aduaviiser's Announcement 


to dictate; I have dealt 
subject promptly as ite 
desk ; I have not failed to 
an instant note of every tel 
message; I have not leet a 
good idea through forget 
I have dictated all my instr 
just as the need arose; and | have 
done all this faster, more easily and 
more completely than I ‘have ever 
done it before” ? 

And that is just what you WILL be gine: 


to say if you dictate to The Dictaph 
y I do not know, f 5 know E what 7 
















executives at least an a 
day. Add the value of that time t 


Investigate’ Hel 
tapliane for. y 
Don’t depute. M 
to someone | 







that helps: only y 
stai. If is a6 

ever-ready per boos 
assistant to yow That 
is its supreme value. That ib eaves also in, 
the actual cost of typing operations. is, 
comparatively speaking, a minor matter, 


Don’t miss the chance of buying 
a sovereign for a penny — 


Every business man i 
priate and. economical wor 
days of depression wh 
aud read. “The ABC of Th 
your Lope tak 








THER DICTAPHONE CO., LEDs E 

(THOMAS DIXON, Managing Diri 3 

Kingsway House, Kingewas, London, W. DA 
Telephone: HOLBORN 4162 {a lois). 


And at Manchester, ‘Birmingham, 1) 
lasgow, Leeds, Bristol, Rewcastle 
and Dublin. 










phone To., Lide 
: : Tcingsway House, Ringe, 

; London, We, By $ 
‘Dear. Sirs, ee 
Rindly send your Book, “The aw i ok |: 
The Dictaphone." " E 



















Address... 
B83 














Advertisers’ Announcements 


BUSINESS 


Strow erphone 


THE PHONE UR TIME. 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.?2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4506. 





ARKIS ig willin’’* was the message that 
Barkis the carrier sent to Peggotty after 
“we had geen her and sampled her cooking. 

re you starting in life in the ““ Barkis is 
wile mood? To woo fortune successfully 
the spirit of passive patience is not sufficient. 
She expects the ambitious young man to be 
keen ang whoiehearted. 

Willingness is a good quality, and to be 
willing to do the best and right thing 
to secure a successful future is most laud- 
able, Follow this up with action, and you 
are sure to go forward to success at the 
double, 
Don't be a business “ Barkis.” 
Don't let the chief. think, “ He is 


willing, but. . 
"Barks at an. Sftive “desk is hopeless unless 
Barks ier his willingness by 























SPECIALISED PO 
TRAININ TAKEN id HOME, 
PARE TIME, 


stor at “a recognised Professional 
Accountancy, Secretarial, Banking, 
‘Legal, snd Insurance Exame., for Pro- 
fessional Preliminary Exams., and 
for London Matrie, and the B.Com. 
wud LLB. (Lond.) degrees, ate. Also 
many Fareed courses (non-examina- 
tion) in Accounteney, Secretarial and 
other Business subjecte, 


personal effort te acquire. that businces |’ 
i knowledge which will enable him to be ait ewropolitan College Specialised Postal Training 
more eficient ‘worker and ta occupy $]: oske your mark in the market of men. 


OTe: feepensible post: a s 
Write to, the Metropolitan College. for | AHO FREE “Civil Service Guide." Send P.O. 


their free 136-page “Guide to Careers in 
Becretaryship, Accountancy, Lew and Come COUPON—P OS T Ni OW! I 
merce,” which Tully explains how -youcau f- Please send me a copy of the Metropolitan 
quality yourself for an importent position | College 186-page * GUIDE TO CAREERS in 
in commercial life. Secretaryehip, Accountancy, ete,” to keep with- 
‘The great advantage of a. Metropolitan out charge or obligation, 
College Course of postal training ië that 
you cab continue. your ordinary werk at G$. 
the same time as you are lsying the anae DAME... crccccseerscencepanesce nse scvereceeene 
tion of a future career ol- Srommerity by dn Capitals). 
studying at. ey in comfort during the 
Pin rE D ev z BEiieesrssssrsassreussesesroerereserer 
NOW this splendid opportunity ADDRESS...... F 
wick ke at your door, Bend Coupon f zusinass, 
BS Soe case for yont T REE copy of the “Guide f Aug i951... ..cccccsesseecskeenes 
i Follow the sure guidance of 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE =o 



































“BIZADA ” 
“Sepial ” 
“Clipdex ” 


Three entirely different types of Visible equipment, 
designed to cover the complete field of single and 
multiple flat card records—BRITISH MADE by the 
British pioneers of 

this type of equip- 

ment, and less 

expensive owing to 

policy of direct 

salebetween manu- 

facturer and 

consumer. 

Your letter 

of inter- 

rogation 

would have 

our imme- 

diate atten- 

tion. 


CARTER - PARRATT, 


(ATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS) 


16,VIÈTORIA STREET,LONDON,S.W.1 


Telephone: Victoria 1045-1046. Works: WICKFORD, ESSEX 








A EPON o on ‘Russi’ Anant 
conditions by an unbiassed and 
mpetent observer has long been 
anted. Mr, Frank Owen, M.P. 
10 has j just returned from a five- 
— weeks’ tour, describes in an article 














hov the rganised capitalism of the 
R. is making order out of 
. The nme also forecasts 


ation £ an es 


\ complicated combine and an eyen- 


_ tual increase in the cost of the 
product: manufactured. Personal 
control, on the other hand, can 
accomplish everything that the 
~ Merger can achieve, and prices 
are not inflated. 










tecting ‘ahead a concern 
ape financial pitfalls and 
against trade depression. 
S. Walker, of Lever Bros., 
‘td, points out why a budget is an 
~~ invaluable stimulant for every cop- 
cern large or small, Every te- 
‘ ansible | e can be given a 
id a goal at 


ae 






: Mt. w. G. ‘Allday, Managing 
Director of a provincial motor 
concern, describes the methods 
_ which have made his firm the most 
oe prosperous of any similar business 


-outside the Metropolis. His policy- 


has extended his clientele from a 
_ merely local one to a wide atea of 
the penny, 





French chemist wbo had 
: -sufficient vision to see that valuable 
use could be made of a formula 
< which he had accidentally. dis- 


- covered founded a vast industry. 

_ His discovery was safety glass, 
ti e development of oS 
motor car brought a formne 
How the 

: se of car poean 









and the oppo: 





the patent-holders. 







-Subscription =I 5]- per anmum, | 
AH tights of transia tep 
nfor. South Africa and Cont 








pecially for BUSINESS, — 


What is m Best I nsurance Palia ? i 





THE MAGAZINE OF 
MANAGEMENT AND MA 
VOL: LX No. 2, 


- nananana 
a J a Booo 
in this issue . 
Looking at Business - 
Russia is a Capitalist State - - - - 
How Far Can Rationalisation Go? - - 


Budgeting Makes for spand Finance, Bigger 
Profits = - - - - - + + 


We Get More Business by Not Cutting : 
Prices- - - - - - = = L. MeMICHAEL, AM’. E 


Tackling the Problem of Tax Allowance on Plant P. D. LEAKE, 


Give a Little More and a Little Better than the “¢ 
Man’ ee Da a u G. J. ALLDAY, ELM... Minst BE. 





Chemists’ Mistake which Founded a New 
Industry =- - = - - - = = + REGINALD DELPECH È 


350 Pay Envelopes put up by Hand in 2 Hours - = JOHN M. JONES 
Better Packing is a Sales Stimulant 7 ss STUART L REID 


“ Office Postmen ” now give Express Service - CLW. TRUFITT 





Christmas Novelties ?- By all means, but make them Good 
= Advertising - - - + - = ee HARRY CHALKLIN 





The Situation this Month 


Ideas we have Come Across 


Our Readers Write 


Cheque Endorsement Case (High Court judga 





DAVID MeAPEE, FEIL 









nare yF ered. 
- i Wa bores at ips, I ae 
= sate to cetara sonteibations, : table, 



























_ Prestige is another name for the goodwill of 
the advertiser who has built his product into 
© the consciousness of the buying public. In- 
_ discriminate weight of advertising alone cannot 
confer it. It develops slowly but certainly 
around the advertising which pursues a clear 
unswerving policy, which aims at the intelligent 
part of a widespread community, and which is 
found in company the world has learned to 
“ Punch ” is of paramount importance 
\dvertiser who is building up prestige. 
tly, because ‘“ Punch” circulates primarily 
mongst that section of the public that moulds 
the buying habits of the rest. Secondly, because 
ughout the English-speaking world 

is honoured like the English flag, and 
n with a long-established faith that 
el verything between its famous 
covers. Directly your advertising appears in 
unch,” your merchandise begins to gather 
to itself prestige, to earn goodwill and confi- 
dence that are the finest of all bulwarks against 


trade vicissitude, In view of to-day’s conditions, 
-can you afford NOT to use the tremendous and 
growing power of “ Punch”? _ 
MARION JEAN LYON, Advertisement Manager: 
10, Bouverie Ferenn | E: Ç. 4 


-appropriation in * PUNCH’. 


BUILD IT UP 
... ADVERTISE 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM ADV fone : 
reputa- 
ertising 









nr *PUNCH is: materially helping us to build a world-w 
tlon?’ “Weare now. concentrating the whole of our a 
-in PUNCH” we see the only adver- 
tising medium worthy the quality of the goods we manufacture.” 


+ PUNCH" gs such a reputation and creates such an influence 


F 


as not only © induce people to read its advertisements but also too 
order and buy from them." 








Since I last wrote Europe has narrowly 
missed an overwhelming economic disaster. 
How narrowly the average Englishman 
realises not at all. For weeks the tension 
was almost unbearable. Not merely in 
Berlin, Vienna and Budapest were banks 
crashing, financial houses defaulting, and 
closing their doors. In Paris, in Basle, 
in Warsaw old concerns found themselves 
and scores of individuals discovered that 



















ni 

“seems likely that the London Conference has got the 
‘financial situation in hand (the political situation is 
nother matter). It has been another last minute deliver- 
hout. the promised co-operation of the 





i wept Germany, and might have leapt her 
stern frontiers. An extremely narrow squeak from a 
second European débdcle. 
The London Conference has done a good job, and done 
promptly. Only unthinking optimists expected it to 
perform a three-day miracle. The Conference means 
that the seven great Western Powers are now working 
together to re-establish the economic stability of Europe. 
Their co-operation was the first essential step to secure 
: stability ; only their careful control of the financial 
n, and their insistence on the balancing of budgets 
an prevent a repetition of the recent crisis. 


The lesson to be learned from this last hour 
-deliverance is fairly obvious. The War 
Debts holiday gives. Europe a breathing 
space only. America remains the key to 
the situation.. Whatever the seven Euro- 
pean Powers may do, they will eventually 
a ‘be dependent. upon the co-operation of 
- America.. For they are not in a position indefinitely to 
; postpone the payment of Reparations, unless. America 


Essential 





_ in turn will deal similarly with the War debts due to her, 









- -During these weeks of tension I have been in c 
with two financial experts who were in Pari 
Basle and London at the crucial moments. Mu 


— : dislike to admit it, each it these men bas ‘significantly m 


; wa or political upset should be just possible a 


to pay Reparations, t 
never have commenced 



















t th yt 
would mean national bankruptcy. Actu í 
have meant nothing of the sort. Their own acti 
brought on them the catastrophe they most d 


Yet actually, the situation of Germany is 
budget is balanced; her expenditure has | 
economy is being pursued with ruthles. 
Germany is short of working capital. 
temporary arrangements made by the central banks as th 
result of the London Conference will relieve this necessi 
remains to be seen. 














What is the position of the average German. 
business to-day? It is this. Exp 
are still too high to meet foreign co 






The facts 





about tion. In that respect the situation of the 
German manufacturers is identical with. 
Germany | 


our own, For this the re-valorisation of . 
the mark at par and the strength of the 
labour unions are responsible. Taxation is, if an 
slightly higher than at home. Working capital is 
extremely difficult to obtain. Yet business could be ~ 
done were the prices right and the money to pay wages 
until the customer’s cheque comes in is available. 










But there is this difference between his situaty 
our own. He must at all costs get foreign bus 
order to balance Reparation payments. To do this ht 
has to sell dearly in the home market and to risk making 
losses abroad. If he gets panicky the end of his buses. 
will be in sight. My friends agree that German manu- 
facturers have kept their heads to a remarkable degree 
during the crisis. But the strain on the population as 
a whole has been almost unbearable. 


Wi th the matter of credit temporarily arranged 


















0 these Brst-hand observers, but there is no lange 
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tions knot? This depends on what 
American happens in America during the next 
Se twelve months. For what Europe can do 
Outlook must depend on what America is willing 
ae to forgo. At the moment the American 
outlook is not encouraging. In June there was a further 
“decline in the wholesale price index, which has fallen 
30 per cent. since 1925. At the end of June the unem- 
ployment index stood at 72.2 or 27.4 below the figure 


for September, 1929 (99.3); June pay rolls were 39 per 
- cent. less than those of September, 1929. 


Steel production has fallen from 45 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. of capacity during the past few months. The 
motor industry and the building industry alone show 
improvements, and the former is working at 27 per cent. 
below 1930 figures. Her foreign trade for the past half 
_ year is {276,500,000 below the figure for the first half of 
1930. 
Industrial company earnings show a decrease of 
8.9 per cent. on those of 1930. The most serious feature 
of all is the distress in the middle-west owing to the 
abnormally low price of wheat. 


This picture of almost undiluted gloom means that 
Americans will have to pull in their belts. Further, we 
‘know that their business men are anxious, nervous and 
depressed. Will President Hoover and his colleagues be 
able to convince the representatives of the distressed 
and poverty-stricken areas that it will pay them to post- 
pone indefinitely the annual payment of £48,000,000 due 


acknowledgment GEBRAUCHSGRAPHIK 


Harassed! 





en ‘How far can the further London Conference - 
The “in October go in solving the whole Repara- 


“BUSINESS 


to them while they have to pay the last cent of their 
own heavy income tax? Yet in the end America must - 
act, A : > 2 ae 

Turning from these Continental tensions, 
the English scene looks a good deal more 
tranquil. But that tranquility cannot hide 


Three 


Courses the fact that our trade and production 
figures during 1931 are bad. The only 
for us answer to these figures is: what are we 


going to do about it ? 

There are three courses suggested. The first is that 
of the McMillan Commission. A small measure of inflation 
is the remedy suggested. But how can prices rise Ps 
demand is dead ? 


On the other hand, of what use is it to raise the price 
level in one country if it remains low elsewhere? All 
you do is to intensify the difficulties of foreign trading. _ 
Certainly a tariff wall would be essential to this policy. 


Further, what effect would a rise in prices in Great 
Britain have on the stricken Canadian wheat farmers, 
on the impoverished American farmers, on the equally 
unfortunate tea planters, on the hard hit rubber growers, 
the ruined coffee planters or the sheep farmers of 
Australia. It would merely make British goods more 
inaccessible. 


Is it conceivable that the small increase in demand 
for raw materials made possible by a very slight increase 
in prices in this country would have any material effect 
on the position in any of the raw material producing 
countries ? The mere question is its own answer. 


While the committee’s suggestions for the management 


of the Bank of England are admirable, one feels that the s: 
solution for British depression offered is that of finance 
In other words, it ignores too many = ` 


and not of industry. 
of the practical difficulties. 


Greatly daring, Captain Reginald Berke- 
ley, whom we had hitherto known only 
as the writer of those admirable plays, 
Five Year “French Leave,” “ The White Chateau ” 
and “The Machines,” has promulgated 
Plan a Five Year Plan for Great Britain. The 
gallant captain has taken the bull of 
high costs by the horns from the first. 
He suggests (a) the formation of a national Govern- 
ment; (b) the declaration of a state of emergency ; 
(c) a temporary stabilisation of wages; (d) a 5 per cent. 


Our Own 


wage cut with salary cuts graduated up to 10 percent. o 
throughout industry; (e) a ro per cent. cut in retail 


prices of all new output; (f) ro per cent. writing down 
of fixed capital industry; (g) financial operation to 
reduce deadweight of a national debt by rọ per cent.: 
(h) further annual reductions of 5 per cent. for the 
second year, 2} per cent. for the third year, 2} per cent. 
for the fourth year, and 5 per cent. for the fifth year. 

Of the alternatives I prefer Captain Berkeley’s to that 
of the McMillan Commission. So apparently does Lord 
Bfadbury, that grim realist. 

But there is a third way out. Is there anything to 
prevent the judicious use of tariffs to protect the home 

6 (Turn to page 33.) 
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how far can 
Rationalisation go! 





IGL s WATSON, J.P.* 






Jn  diensing the subject of large 
scale impersonal production in 
-o A industry, it is well to admit at once 
that if it can be shown that this 
- method of trading is more efficient or 
= economical: than. the conduct of 
industry by relatively small scale 
individual units, future development 
ese lines is inevitable. 
ing what it is, the ultimate 
be shown by the balance 
sheet, and if commerce can, all things 
z bene equal, make larger ‘profits by 
one mode of organisation than by 
<; another, society will finally adopt that 
«method as a standard. 

‘Society itself has set a limit to the 
onditions under which labour may 
employed. The daily hours of 
ork are regulated, and although 
there is no national control. of wages, 
apart from the trades unions, public 
opinion rightly condemns the em- 

















“sweated ” wages. 


A Rationalisation or Indi vidualist 
Control ? 


pi The rationaliser has no desire to 
: employ labour on- other than quite 
i conditions, and in our argument 
we may concede that terms and 
conditions of employment need be 
_ ho less favourable with impersonal 
> eontrol than with the- individual 
_ employer. The only question that 
arises between the two modes of 
_ production is, all things being equal, 
i an Rationalisation give a yield to the 
capital invested which is larger, more 
permanent, or less subject to jeopardy 
- than if managed by individualist 
control? 
-By the way, the collectivist point 
of view, at present operating in 
Russia, differs not at. all, 
scale, from the polic 
i combine as it may be sc n ope 




















for example, with thë Standard 
Oil. Company, Imperial Chemicals, 


Limited, or other large impersonal 


trusts which have developed during 
the last 20 years. 


To Reduce Production 
Costs 


The alleged object of the Rational- 

ised Combine is -— 

(a) So to reduce production costs as 
to increase the world demand 
for the product manufactured, 
and— 


(6) So to develop the enterprise as 
to make it possible finally to 
absorb a steadily increasing 
volume of labour in its various 
processes of manufacture. 


This second goal should not be 
forgotten, for obviously industry is 
not discharging its obligation to the 
community if, by providing larger 
dividends for the shareholder, it is 
steadily passing on to the community 
the obligation for maintaining an 
increasing number of its- citizens in 
unemployment. Indeed, it may be 
said that a company which is return- 
ing 5 per cent, to its shareholders and 
is employing ten thousand workmen. 
is in every direction more successful 
than another enterprise which is 
paying double the dividend with half 
of the employment. 

- If it is possible for the impersonally 
controlled combine to turn out a 
product either better or cheaper than 
that manufactured by the present 
methods of production, then this 
method will be adepted in our future 
commercial development. But what 


-evidence is there available on this 
point? 
from an American authority, sums. up 
- the position in the United States in 


The following quotation 


the. elctrical trade — 





@ The effect of Rationalisation 
is to eliminate competi 
and so to increase the 
of the product tothe eventual 
purchaser, states Mr, Angus 
Watson in this thoughtful and 
provocative article. in our 
next Issue an internationally 
known “ Rationaliser will 
“put forward the contrary view 












“ The problem. of co-ordination 
within a great .comb 
tremendously difficult. f 
executive, the only person r spons- 
ible for the whole enterprise, 
give all his time to internal relat 
—to bankers, lawyers, and the 

—and is put to it to tthe 

services of the actual o ier 
officials. These in turn no lo 
have the full authority they 
had when the business w 
own, and they assign the 
and tedious work to gu 
with still less authority. De 
ment heads and employees 
become more interested in 
efficient they appear fo be © 
than how efficient they real 
Expensive and complic 
cal controls: must be. 































excessively comp i 

concern degenerates. imoa 

intrigue with little internal co 
jous $ 







ES an , Essential 
Factor 
In the House of Conv 
Lord Melchett said, abou 
before he formed the pres 
Chemicals. combine =- 

“ The essential of the matter is 
“management.” TI : 
conclusion that it is 
for any human being ete 
control ay industry 

At a 













ers of Bs me 
so big that they are I0 
ment department. In 
it is impossible to org 
{Tura to page 87) 
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[five weeks spent in the fac- @ mr. 
tories and on the farms of the 
_ © “industrial front” of Soviet 
< Russia confirmed me in the belief 
that the Five Year Plan would go 
through. What else I learned there, 
travelling across 4,000 miles of the 
country, is that the world’s business 
coin general will profit from the Russian 
effort. Whatever. politicians may 
-think or hope about: it—and it is 
worth remembering that every one of us has a vested 
- interest in discontent somewhere—business. leaders can 
_ be satisfied that it is a step towards fulfilling the world’s 
greatest need to-day—expanding the market for the 
world’s. goods. 


If peace and order are essential conditions for trading, 





describes 


~ the organised state capitalism of modern. Russia is far 


less menacing to our commercial system than the militant 
Bolshevism of the early revolutionary days. That red 


tide was turned ten years ago when their armies began 
their retreat from the Poles in front of Warsaw. To-day, 
in the face of a grave financial crisis, there are people 
who fear that the Bolsheviks will seize the chance of a 
revolutionary situation in Germany to put their armies 
on. the march again and carry Communism up to the 






















Frank Owen, 
who has just returned from 
a five-weeks’. tour of Russia, 
In this article 
specially written for BUSINESS 
the desperate attempts being 
made to ensure the success. of 
the gigantic Five Year Plan. 


BUSINESS 





gates of France, There are some,’ 
indeed, who believe that Russia has - 
deliberately engineered the world’s 
trade slump in order that she should 
profit by it. 

It is a view not supported by the 
facts. Stalin and his generals may 
still favour the May Day demon- 
strations in the Red Square at 
Moscow. with -rhetoric about.. the 
Workers’ State leading the vanguard 
of the proletarian revolution. It is very much. like 
Mussolini’s fierce harangues—intended for home con- 
sumption. The real and the only concern of the Soviet 
Government to-day is to build up industrial Russia 
by means of the Plan. 


And in fact. the break in world prices has hit Russia 
more severely than any other great country. However 


M.P., 


' much the price of manufactured goods has fallen, the 


price of raw materials has fallen far more, and Russia, 
importing machines, has been driven to sell the only 


goods she can offer at prices which have been the despair 


of her own leaders. The original Plan called for con- 


siderable sacrifices. The constant revisions of it, all of =o 


them upward, which have been made as the result of 
pressure from the ardent “Left,” have imposed almost 
intolerable fresh burdens. 


Because theit prestige depends upon 
the Plan, the Government must go 
through with it. They can, only do 





then destroy us just when they need E 
us most ? 


But afterwards, when: they have 
completed the Plan with our assist- 
ance? If they can carry their people 

through the next strenuous months 

they will have to show the masses, 
-now growing very restive, something _ 
very considerable in return for all 
their hardships. Since -rọr4 they 
have endured three years of foreign 
war, two revolutions, four years of 
civil war, a famine, and three years 





“Ashock brigade among the workers of the 


Karl Marx factory holding their Red banner = 


prize. i 
production in the. various Soviet factories, : 


These shock brigades speed up 








that with the financial aid in the form 
of credits, and the technical advice of 
the great capitalist countries. Why | 
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ee - says 
FRANK OWEN, M. P. 


E of iron discipline under the Plan. Stalin, the 
o politician, will see to it that they get their sub- 
reward. Itherwise, as the gangsters say, 
e wil get whati is coming to him. 


o reward wil be the mass of low-grade 
i goods boots, clothes, food, household articles 
which, it is feared, will flood our own markets. 
The fear is unfounded, for the home demands of 
the Russian people will absorb for many years 
the products of the Russian factories. 


As for high-grade goods, despite the superb 
lay-out and equipment of their factories and the 
direction of highly skilled—and highly paid— 
foreign engineers, they have not yet nor will have 
_ for many years, a large enough corps of foremen 
and workmen capable of producing goods that will 
tand competition with our own. Russia has very 
uch to learn from us yet, in the making and in the 
handling of her goods., She is willing to learn, and she is 
prepared to pay us for the lesson. 
On the other hand, the giant State Trust of Russia 
_ Unlimited has something to teach us. Technical train- 
ing here in England is confined under our educational 
_ system to introducing a few, often uncorrelated, elements 
of factory life into the schools. In Soviet Russia their 
` effort to overcome their lack of skilled workmen has 
taken the form of putting the school into the factory. 
- The children do two hours a day actually on the machines, 
_ If they do anything wrong, the machine stops. If they 
<- put a tool back into the wrong rack they are keyed so 
that a light shows at once, and the supervisors walking 
~-round on the gallery above come down at once and 
explain and put them right. 


: And in the factory clubs the work of lecturing and 
nee discussing the whole process and structure of the industry 
__ of which the factory is a part has been attended with 
_ remarkable results. It is there that the new industrial 
intelligentsia which Stalin asked for in the speech last 
June is springing up. 
=e -Every grade of workers in the great factories is organ- 
_ ised, and from them there passes up to the management 
<a constant stream of suggestions, complaints, and 
criticisms. The factory newspapers, which have evolved 
out of the “ wall sheets,” are often full of tirades against 
the “ bureaucracy of the economic officials ” who have 
ected or ignored suggestions by the workers for 
technical alterations or improvements. And every now 







































proved, the offending officials will be degraded and sent 
back to the bench or even to gaol for their igefficiency. 


and then somebody in still higher authority will fake- Et 
note of these charges, have them investigated, and i S0 





Part of a marine engine cast in a Soviet foundry * 


It must not be supposed that this means mob rule in 
the factory. The committees of the workers have less 
power now than at any time. The recent Stalin decre 
which merely confirm existing practices and which w 
issued for a political and not an economic reason, n 
it plain that managerial responsibility has received a new 
sanction in Russia. 


At the same time that the manager's au 
his factory has been strengthened, the rigid « l 
the State Trust over the whole of industry has been 
relaxed. Just as.a committee pannat rana fact Say 












word, has gone too far and all aoe 
destroyed. It is the strength of the Comn 
that the whole great State engine can now y be 
and that a process which a few years ago 
the triumph of Leninist principles, sh ald 
discarded, still according to Lenin of course. 


So in Russia in many ways there i is going on a pi 
















is now devolving it into ali trusts. "Bee, oe 
concerns are linking © themselves up and ace 
their own protection an increasing degree, 
ment administration, but of governm ital o 
Here as there, industry is moving towards a. 
scious planning and that Russia is under one 
ype and America acknowledge dozens © 
es is not relevant in an age w 
e almost passed out ol the 
i (Tura to page 92). 
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which founded a NEW 






Twenty-one years ago the first 
‘piece of Triplex safety glass 
o E was made. Now we are pro- 
-ducing over 2,000,000 square feet of 
it every year. 

_ Triplex, incidentally, was dis- 
_ covered quite by accident. Of the 
thousands of people who use this 
product to-day, few know exactly 
what it is or how it was discovered, 
< At the beginning of this century 
Edouard  Benedictus, a French 
< chemist of Dutch origin, had an ex- 
perimental laboratory in Paris. One 
day he was perched on a ladder mov- 
-ing some bottles from a top shelf; 

-suddenly one dropped from his hand 
and crashed to the stone floor fifteen 
feet beneath, 

= Benedictus went to pick up the 
_ pieces, but to hisamazement, although 
the bottle was starred inside like a 
crystal, it was not broken. Why ? 
Benedictus had not time there and 
then to investigate, so he put the 
bottle back on the shelf, and made a 
mental note of the phenomenon. 


_ Months passed, then one day he 
read of two girls being injured by 
_ broken glass in a motor car accident. 

Suddenly he realised that on his shelf 
lay the secret of safety glass. 


The Miraculous Bottle 


© -Benedictus took the bottle from 
the shelf and remembered that origin- 
ally it had contained a chemical 
: mixture which had evaporated, coat- 
ing the interior with a transparent 
enamel of high tensile strength. 
- Reaching for bottles and chemicals, 
= he began to prepare more of the 
enamel. All night long he worked, 
and in the morning the first piece 
of Triplex was produced from a little 
_ printing press. — 
<. It was given the name Triplex 
because of its composition: two 
sheets of glass with the transparent 
enamel forming the third layer 
between. : 


Many experiments were carried 
ouf and in 1910 the patent of 


e s 


° 


by REGINALD DELPECH 


Founder and Sales Director, Triplex Safety 
Glass Company 


eet 





badaa 


Triplex was filed. Two years after- 
wards I heard of the idea and, realis- 
ing the vast possibilities to the motor 
industry in safety glass, I acquired 
the patent and began to produce 
safety glass in this country. 


From a very modest beginning 
in those days our profits gradually 
rose until last year they totalled 
£40,000. This success can be attribut- 
ed solely to careful advertising and 
selling. 

At first we came up against an 
enormous amount of prejudice. Our 
prospective customers, the motoring 
public, were not at all enthusiastic 
to take the new product. That is, 
they did not want to pay extra for 
it. Each individual thought himself 
so unlikely to be involved in any 
accident that extra money for safety 
glass was not warranted. 


By forceful advertising, however, 
we began to convince the public that 
the danger from flying glass splinters 
was really much greater than was 


‘imagined. By this policy of direct 


appeal to the user, we built up our 
sales until, in 1914, we were selling 


about 15,000 square feet per annum. — 


This figure seemed then to us to be 


good, having regard to the enormous 


INDUSTRY 














resistance there was to it as an 
innovation. 
When the war came it did a great 
deal of good for our product. I took 
advantage of every opportunity of 
introducing it into the Services as. a 
life-saving and injury-preventing 
factor, as I realised there was 
great advertising value in this. 

For aeroplane windscreens (although 
bullets struck the windscreen of the 
’plane in which Major McCudden, 
V.C., was killed, the glass did not 
break) and pilots’ gogglesit became the 
standard equipment. For ships and 
all forms of motor transport, wireless 
and other lorries, it was widely used. 
Countless men in the Services, aero- 
plane pilots particularly, voluntarily 
wrote in to us citing cases of Triplex = 
having saved their eyes. Many, 


indeed, sent their battered (but mot. 


broken) goggles as proof. 


All these incidents were very 


encouraging and helped to confirm 


my faith in the product. 


The name Triplex thus. became. - 


practically a household word with 
thousands who were to betome the 
post-war motorists. 

Nevertheless, after the war we 
continued our advertising, but motor- 
ing had so grown that I saw that a 


change in our policy was absolutely : 


necessary. We could not go on selling 


Triplex to motorists as an extra. The 


old prejudice against. paying money 
for an extra which might not be 
needed was returning. i 


I saw that our future markets _ 


were the motor car manufacturers. 


Triplex must be offered to the public 


as an integral part of the cars they 
would buy. The manufacturers must 
fit it as standard, and advertise it as 
another point in favour of the car. 


Condolence Cable Gets Ford 


Contract 
A campaign amongst the manufac- 
turers was started, but the resistance 
was. still. enormous. Then, while. I 


was devising methods for a new and 
f (Turn to page 88) 
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BUDGETING makes r.. 


‘Sound Finance, ‘digi? 


Py ecent years have seen even . 
-= PK reputable companies, manufac- 


turing and selling first-class 
products, suffer financial difficulties 
due solely to their directors either 
— neglecting to have, or being entirely 
ignorant of the ‘need for, a pre- 
01 sidered, forward financial policy. 









ee salesmen of great ability 
and other executives brilliant in their 
own spheres, often lack that know- 
ledge of financial matters and methods 
without which no business. can con- 
inue to prosper. Indeed, it is often 
when a business is enjoying its 
< greatest prosperity that- financial 
difficulties crop up and cause the 
k suddenly to become serious. 


Th very causes of success—-the 
and assurance that bring 

nsion in manufacture and 
-if not backed by reasoned 
: forecasting and planning will quickly 
= Jead to financial stringency and. its 

hurtful consequences. The larger the 
business, the. greater.is. the possibility 
trouble in this direction. 


Yet in spite of this it is the exception 
rather than the rule to-day to find any 
organised system of forward planning 
in general use in business houses. 
_ True, there is usually some attempt 
to establish a link between buying 
and production, and production and 
selling, but in most cases it is a hap- 
“hazard arrangement which cannot 
-withstand rapid expansion and con- 
- traction and which results usually in 
= Jast moment and expensive buying, 
_ forced selling and panic finance. 
 @On the other hand there are busi- 
nesses which progress smoothly and 
expand from year to year, which 
escape these financial pitfalls and are 
` able to make a good showing, even in 
hard: times. The source of this 
immunity. from money troubles can 
traced in most cases to a steady 
ancial policy based on some form 
of proper co-ordination between all 
ions of the business, and coupled 
with an ineligen budget of future 
: probabilities, : 














































oe volume of an r is here, 





Gifted technicians, highly skilled ) 


. s and means must- vary in 
different businesses: but in general S 
< the key to the budget or plan is the — 


by F. S. WALKER 
ee ; 


A Budget is not the lone 
heritage of big business. It 
-is a simple, modern way 
of balancing expenditure 
against the future profits it 
will bring. It provides the 
** long view ” of possibilities 
ahead and opens the way 
to intelligent business 
building. A budget plan 
will benefit any business, 
large or small 


however, that we meet with the chief 
difficulty when introducing a budget- 
ary system. 

Salesmen invariably contend, with 
the greatest conviction, that it is 
impossible to forecast sales with any 
certainty. They say they do not 
know what people are going to buy 
~-that they cannot foresee the effect 
of this, that, and the other, and 
generally that they are being asked to 
do the impossible. 


But sales can be forecasted. They 
are forecasted in many large busi- 
nesses with an accuracy that is truly 
amazing, and it will be found that in 
course of time complete reliance can 
be placed on carefully prepared sales 


forecasts as a basis for deciding in “ 


advance all matters of major. policy. 
In framing sales estimates proper 


. regard must be paid to the effect of : 


(1) Advertising stimulation ; 

(2) Changes in selling prices of 
products ; 

(3) State of prosperity of those 
who buy the products. 


These sales estimates then form the 
basis for the preparation of selling 
campaigns, distribution and, most 
important, the planning of the produc- 
tion programme. 


The production plan, or factory 
z budget, provides | the means of estimat- 
ing the cost price of m 





nufactured 





goods. It is the result 
mintgonoemed with the passage of 


= the sales forecasts. 


gramme needs experie 


-which he will be required + to hanc 


l carefully 
balancing the output of all depart- 








which will, over a period, tk oO 










Preparation of this P ductio: 


knowledge, and imagination, — 
details must be considered 
each into its place in the peel 
scheme of things. 


Among the „results wir 
organised planni ust ensure, not 
the least impo l 
on hand at t 










(2) Steady minimum stocks oof 
finished products available 
to meet the demands of 
customers. 


@The production programme 
based on, or related to, t 
programme, and it ison this b 
the factory manager lays | 
production plan in detail anc 
for each executive the task 
to him. Each factory. exec oie 
turn, requires in his own lesser a oe 

to plan out his particular task. Thus 

service sections, those which supply . 
electric light and power, steam, etc. 

must ascertain the required numibe j 
units, the amount of fuel, wy 



















particularly the volume 





and then to consider his requi 
of labour, power, ete., jor dea 
with his task. 














executives have the respor 
planning their own particular ¥ 
From a psychological pot 
the value of the efort ii 
is far greater than the mex 
tien of an accurate. i 
encourages the manager to tak 
more than an ordinary interes n 
their work. 


_ As time goes-on it-will beo 

not only do their forecasts 

remarkably accurate but, © : 

enthusiasm which this system fosters, — 
s. ž i 






* 


-» sectional managers should 


there will result a notable redi 
of the ratio of expense to output. 
In many large businesses the ad- 
. ministrative expense forms a con- 
siderable part of the total, and due 
` sometimes to the exorbitant demands 
of statistically-minded executives or 
to the failure to appreciate the 
-relative value of pertinent informa- 
tion, there is a tendency for adminis- 
trative staffs and their expenses to 
increase beyond their value to the 


~. -pusiness: In. such cases: 


“the: value of controlling 
expenditure by an annual 
budget is very great. 
@Bearing in mind that 
-o the control of such ex- 
-= penditure can only be 
- maintained when it is. 
applied before the incur- 
“rence — of- expenditure, 


be allowed a fixed ap- 

<: propriation to cover thei 
departmental € 
each year or half-year, 
Apart from not exceeding 





<= this appropriation managers should be 
encouraged to keep below the author- 


= ised limit, Careful supervision by the 
directorate, and acknowledgment of 
efforts in expense reduction will tend 


to foster a spirit of true economy in 


this direction. 

-Fhe managers concerned should 
themselves prepare a budget of their 
anticipated expenditure covering the 


-succeeding year or half year, and the 


budgets should be carefully scrutinised, 
and, after approval or amendment, be 
authorised by the executive authority. 
‘In addition to stimulating the interest 
of managers in their departmental 


expenses these budgets. are of great 


value in providing reliable financial 
estimates of administrative expendi- 
ture for use in the framing of the 
final budget. 
@lIn practice it will be found con- 
“yenient for these budgets to be 
prepared and submitted in duplicate, 
one copy being returned to the 


Manager concerned to serve as an 


< O.K. for expenditure only within the 
limits authorised. If a change in 
routine or proposed additional work 


> should result in the approved limit 


being exceeded, the departmental 
manager would require further sanc- 


tion to incur the extra expenditure. 
- Authorisation of the increase in the 


` limit should not be merely a formal 
matter, the best results are obtained 


where a member of the Board, or 


‘someone appointed by the Board, 
examines additions of this character 
in the light of their value to the 


“business. 


a ‘ 


- for administration 


‘a procedure such a this 


a budget is invaluable. 


every responsible 


-a promising enterprisé. 








increase will realis 


The actual cost of preparing, at the 
instance of offici 


ation is not the only ill resulting from 


two much administration. The cost- 
of time wasted by executives in- 
forward cover position for the pur- 


wading through non-essential detail 
is very great, and must be avoided. 


As a stimulant of staff initiative 


employee 


showing in advance how and 


what goal he should aim 





The executive mind should have to 
consider, and the administrative staff 
should have to compile, as few figures 
as possible. 

When each executive has prepared 
his plan to link up with the general 
plan, the whole of the estimates can 
be consolidated into the final financial 
budget, the preparation of which 
should be left to the accountant or 
someone who is familiar with the 
domestic history of the business, and 
who has a wide commercial knowledge 
and of the economics of industries in 
which the business is engaged. 

When satisfied that the components 
of the budget are “in link,” and 
that allowance has been made to meet 
any extraordinary items, the com- 
pleted budget can go before the 
executives for their approval or 
amendment on broad lines. 

From the angle of finance the 
budget then has two separate aspects. 
First it must be viewed from the 
point of the probable profit position. 
Secondly from the angle of its affect 
on the cash resources. The two 
results are not necessarily similar— 
the net profit earned can seldom be in 
balance with the net increase in the 
liquid position, but it must be 
reconciled with it and plans. laid to 
avoid either excess cash on the one 
hand or stringency on the. other. 
Failure to link the profits position 
with the cash position often cripples 


It is in this connection that it is _ 
necessary. to consider the effect- of- 
further capital expenditure upon: ex- : 


? over-zealous officials, — 
masses of statistical and other inform- . 


It guides 


y tensions or upon replacements of | 
existing plant, in conjunction with 
- the profits retained in the business by 
_-way of depreciation, obsolescence and 
other reserves. Also the effects of 
trade expansion on the accounts 
receivable from customers and the _ 


larger stocks carried to meet demands 
must be studied. These factors in- 
turn must be linked up with the | 





chase of manufacturing requirements. 


the varied character of the- 
lines offered for sale. 
by deterioration and obso- 
lescence and the interest 
cost of carrying these 
stocks are very definite 
items of expense, and any 
chances to reduce them 
should not. be passed. 
These carrying charges can 


by 
at 


margins, therefore trade 
lists should be frequently overhauled 
and slow moving lines, especially 
those resembling other standard lines, 
ruthlessly cut. % 


@It is good practice to prepare a 
budget for each year. This should 
provide a comprehensive survey of 
the year on broad lines and serve 
guide to the directors in considering 
their forward policy. In addition to 
the annual budget there should be 
supplementary budgets covering 
shorter periods. These can be used 
as detailed programmes for the con- 
duct of the business in the immediate 
future. Some concerns prepare a 
monthly budget, others a quarterly 
one. A quarterly budget can be: 


drawn up four to six weeks prior to 
the quarter to which the budget > 
This proximity makes it | 
possible to embody greater and more — 


relates. 


accurate detail in the forecast, In 
every case they should be drawn so 


that their conclusions can be com- i- 
-pared with the results disclosed by 
the actual accounts; and as the > 


previous periods are closed and 


accounts completed, a comparison — 


should be made between the forecasts 
and the actual results. pe E 
@Many important facts come to 
light through study of these differ- 
ences. Moreover it enables greater 


accuracy in future forecasts. =- 
- Since the direction of most. busi- 
nesses is concerned mainly with. the 


results of the financial year, the 
annual budget will ordinarily follow 
` (Turn to page 85) 


Buses 


‘In some businesses stocks 
of manufactured goods are 
very high, due largely too 


Loss : 











soon bite mto profit — 
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outside London 















circles that the turnover of this 
firm is considerably larger than 
-that of any similar concern of the 
same size working outside the centre 
f London. 
Tam ften asked the reasons for 
his. In. explanation I generally 
start by giving it as my opinion that 
no man or firm has any legitimate 
excuse for going into business unless 
they can offer something a little 
better than that offered by others 
already operating in the same line of 
business. 
If, for instance, there are five 
butchers in a town, then there is no 
-- room for a sixth unless he can offer 
= better. meat, better service, better 
_ prices, or some advantage to the 
- public which is not to be found at the 
- other five. 
© It is not sufficient for number six 


| t is fairly well known in our trade 














A“ Land, Air, and Water” 
customers who. wer 





_ Give a little ‘MORE and a 
: a litt le BETTER than ee 
the í other man’ 


by G. J. ALLDAY, F.1.M.T., M.Inst.B.E., Managing Director, Weyb dge Automobi 


to open his shop and, by the mere 
fact of his being a butcher, to expect 
a sixth of the trade automatically to 
come his way. 

This little analogy usually serves to 
indicate the keynote of our policy 
which is to offer something more, 
something better than our competi- 
tors are offering. 

When I took over this business in 
1922 I regarded the position from 
this point of view. I started giving 
my customers better value for their 
money than they could get elsewhere. 
I developed this idea along many 
lines and have, as a direct conse- 
quence, built up what is acknowledged 
to be a successful busfhess. 

One of the most important factors 
which has contributed to this success 
is our system of free service. When 
a customer buys a new car from us 
we give him free service for- six 

























months. There is, ¢ 
startlingly new in 
in the way in whi 
There is that som 
which customers cannot no 
elsewhere. 

Ordinary local. agetits. * 
this free service nec i 
themselves to local cus 
living in the neighb 
conveniently bring their c 
service when they need it. 


only of the British 
the Empire, and stii i 
months’ free service. 
means to us in inerea 
whom we can sell. I 
almost unlimited fehl t 
We have sold io 










s made and ¢ 


has expired the loc 


us the completed 


the account, and we 





au 
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)T cutting prices — 
© by L, MeMICHAEL, F.lnst.R.E., AMEE. 
Managing Director, L. McMichael, Ltd., Radio Engineers — 






















-t a time when it seems to be work in our factory. We can budget 
the universal practice among. 
kmanufacturers to cut: prices, 

_ we have maintained a steady increase 
in turnover and profits without any 
resort to this expedient. = 

-This has been made possible mainly 

o by levelling out, so far as we are 

- concerned, the one great peak period 
he great slump period, which 
rise the wireless trade over 

n period of 12 months, 

o thereby establishing a 
clear economic: basic cost 

; ach unit we manufac: | 
Knowing our basic 
or any period ahead, 
we can arrange our whole- 
sale and retail. prices at 
the lowest economic level 
to show us the requisite 
profit and then keep the 
prices fixed at that level. 
< Before showing how this 
policy acts to our advan- 
tage, I must emphasise 
that all subsequent factors 
hinge upon the point that, 
im the first place, we manu- 
“what we- believe 
€ best product. of 
o That is our standard ; it is 
dard we have made known to 
ying public, and it is, therefore, 
factor they invariably consider, 
in conjunction with the prices at 
which we sell, 
_ @Having, then, a first quality pro- 
duct at a price which we know to be 

_ the lowest at which we can profitably 
and continuously produce, we have 

the confidence that the merits of our 

_ products, plus our selling methods, 

enough to win an ever- 
are of the markets of this 


overhead expenses. By this means 
we also spare ourselves the great 
capital losses involved in compensat- 
ing dealers for stocks held when prices 
are reduced. The public, too, appre- 
ciate our steady policy in regard to 
prices, and do not hold up their 


















By limiting the 
we will accept 











yearly overheads 






































We can thus 






prices. This policy brings more 


orders in anticipation of a cut in 
price. They know the quality of the 
product and that the price, com- 
pared with the quality, is low. 

The reason we can decide upon a 
profitable selling price and keep to 
that price is because we “ration ” 
ourselves as to the amount of busi- 
ness we accept. Quite frankly, in the 
busy season of the wireless trade 
(which is between the end of August 
and December) we could do nearly 
twice the amount of business which 
we actually do accept. All through 
those months we deliberately 
“ration ” our supplies of our popular 
lines to traders. 

We do this because to make the 
extra output we should have to 
enlarge our premises, lay down more 
expensive plant, and engage double 
the number of workers, including 
extra technical and. executive staff. 
Then, when the quiet period sets in, 
we should have all that extra space 
and. plant lying idle, while the 
workers would have to be dismissed. 
The idle plant would add enor- 


his policy of not changing 
ces reacts to our great advant- 
ver and over 





ERG * ; Gas 
De , we have found, are much 
"More ready to do business with our 
salesmen, because they know that 
_ when they place an order they are not 
going to be faced with a drop in 
price immediately after. Instead of 
“holding off” for a price advantage, 
‘dealers place their orders steadily and 
thus we are able, to a 
great extent, to “even. out’ the 


* e 


ahead for both materials and labour 
and so avoid the minor slump and 
peak periods with their increased 







Svein ieiteeclhdcapinbtacninhgaceciebutininnsiaanatecesraivna ticatamecta take oe ir aed 


seasonal peaks we reduce 


nearly constant ratio. 


budget 
ahead for materials, work 
on lower profit margins and stabilise 


mously to our overheads ; and not. 


only that, the money we had invested ee : 
-in the extra employees would also be 


wasted, 
@This last is a very important facto 
to consider. It. takes two weeks 


before even an ordinary worker in| 


this trade earns his or her money. 
For two weeks at least they are 
loss to us whilst under instruction. 


In the case of the more skilled : 


workers (foremen, charge hands, tech: 
nical staff, and so on) who 








orders 
during 


instruction is longer and 
more: costly. When. we 





that the loss to us is 
even greater, as it seldom 
happens that the same 
people are open for engage- 
ment again when the next 
busy period comes round, 
As things are now, our 


to a 


numbers roughly 650. We 
accept. the 
orders 


staff. 


down to a total of about: 300, but 
we endeavour to keep all our execu- 
tive men and women. Our business 


is so smoothed out that even with ` 
the seasonal quietness. we can still. 


keep them all employed and still 
operate at a small profit. : 


@By working on` this principle we 
thus avoid the extra expenses and 
commitments of a seasonal peak, and ~ 


we also avoid the consequent losses 


due to a seasonal slump. In other 


words, we eliminate two unknown 
quantities (for no manufacturer can 


tell exactly the height to which the- 


also have to be 
engaged, their period of 


have to dismiss men like | 


staff in the busy period | 


maximum 
amount of business which __ 
we can turn out with this 
When the quiet — 
season sets in we drop 








peak will rise, nor the extent to 
which the slump will fall} and thus 


we base our costs on tangible figures. __ 
We calculate with certainty what 


our costs in materials, labour and 
overheads are, consequently we can 
fix our wholesale and _ retail selling 
prices with accuracy and permanency, 

Because we ration our maximum 


output and do not go out for “ big” ~ 
business, it does not mean that we 
are. not extending our. business. 


We are extending, gradually and 
(Continued on page 86) 
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-cutting 
see that 


n the larger problem of reducing 
“production there are 


cost of 
many small problems which do 
“not come in for their full share of 
study, and one of the most. important 
of them is that concerning income 
tax allowances in respect of machin- 
ery and replacements. It isa question 
which is as important to the small 
firmas to the large one, and when 
it is considered that nearly one half 
of our whole national capital consists 
of depreciating industrial plant of 
one kind or another, it will be seen 
< that the extent of the depreciation 
i question is very wide. 


‘Claims must be based on 
systematic records 


A great part of all this machinery 
is represented by small units whose 
owners are entitled to claim annual 
‘allowances for wear and tear, and 
sometimes for obsolescence and re- 
placement, and as in these days the 
all-round useful life of machinery can 
scarcely exceed an average of 20 years, 


and such machinery represents what 


is called fixed capital, it is important 
that some systematic method of 
“measuring and recording the amount 
“of annual depreciation—or expired 
capital outlay—should always be 
used. 


It is safe to say that the majority 
of the owners of industrial plant and 
machinery are not satisfied with the 
deductions allowed for depreciation, 
and it is encouraging to know that the 
Board of Inland Revenue is now 
definitely inclined to take a more 


-o diberal view in interpreting the pro- 


visions governing allowances for obso- 
lete plant when replaced by new, and 

‘also in regard to. claims which may 
arise mainly out of the adoption of new 

and improved methods in industry. 


` In too many cases the old method. 


is still used of recording capital 
outlay upon all kinds of plant and 
machinery in one ledger account and 
writing off an arbitrary percentage of 


a T ackling the probl n of 
Tax allowance on ple 


Income Tax allowance for depreciation of machinery 
may have considerable bearing on the problem of 





















costs and every factory owner should 
his claims are properly based and met 


by P. D. LEAKE, F.C.A. 


the balance of cost at the end of each 
year to represent depreciation of negl 
quite unknown extent. 


These records relating to capital 
outlay on industrial plant soon be- 
come a mass of meaningless figures : 
no attempt is made to keep track of 
the cost of each class of plant and to 
see that this cost, which was incurred 
solely on revenue account, is properly 
charged to revenue over the period 
which receives the benefit of the 
service of each class of plant during 
its useful life. 


‘In the case ‘of 
where allowance 
cost. 


ances for deprecia 
of plant, claimable 
taxable profits, 
discretion of th 
Commissioners 
although. the 
Revenue has agree 
concurrence, 
rates for many kinds 
generally to be calculate 
down values; but, ne 
į permissible to have 
m culated by reference | 
of the plant, and 
based on written dow 
bar to the taxpayer w 
prime cost meth d, | 
claim depreciation | 
manufacturer must 
records in the jorm 
register of plant. 



















































Some trades have secured 
scheduted rates 


POINTS FOR THE 
TAXPAYER 






1. Record the cost of each 
item of plant and its Associations, 
annual depreciation value. “subject to t ; 
2. Charge this cost to the Special or Gener 
appropriate revenue. concerned ina j 
3. Where there are no 
assessable profits in the shown in the tabl 
year you should still - The fact that a 
claim depreciation for dow: 
that year. 
4. You ecan deduct as 
expenses, under certain cent 
_ conditions, money spent many oF thes 
on replacing -obsolete gute inadequate. 


Rule No. 6 of the statt 


* 


` ẹ machinery. story po- 


g the discarded plant is 
the list for wear : 
- and the new m 





-as the Commissioners consider just- 


: and reasonable ; and where full effect 
cannot be given to any such deduction 


in any year owing to there being no- 
profits, or the profits being less than | 
the deduction, the deduction shall be 


-carried forward to the next year and 
on; so that even where there are 














ae e should still be claimed or 
else the right may be lost to carry 

_ the amount forward, > 

_ Another, Rule No. 7, provides for a 

deduction as expenses incurred in any 


year of so much of any amount 
_ expended in that year in replacing 


machinery which has become obsolete, 
as is equivalent to the cost of the 
“machinery replaced after deducting 





from that cost the total amount of 


„any allowances made at any time 
in estimating profits on account 





sessable profits for any year the 














en taken out of sustained. 
tear allowances ever, 
ery substituted, 





BUSINESS 






but this obsolescence allowance is to metal be 


‘limited to the cost of the new mach- — 


- inery ; and it does not cover machin- 


has been a change in the character 


of the business and the machinery 


has had to be replaced as unsuitable. 
For example, an Electricity Supply 


decided that the new plant must be 
treated as capital outlay and not 
replacement. 


The commissioners must decide 
whether the allowance applies where 
the replacement represents a better 
article for the particular purpose. 


In the case of professions and voca- 
tions other than trades and manu- 
factures, allowances for wear and tear 
are provided for, so that, for example, 
a doctor is entitled to allowances for 
wear and tear and obsolescence of his 
motor car employed in his profession, 


; - yi A = 














-INDUSTRY PER CENT. -NATURE oF PLANT 
Bleaching and finishing ot Plant and machinery generally. 
Book binding .. ve 5 Engines, boilers, and shafting. 
- Brickmaking 5 Steam engines, boilers, and shafting ; 
Raa aes mixing and brickmaking machines. 
74 Electrical plant ; crushing and grind- 
Ea ing plant. 
Commercial motor vehicles .. 20 Commercial motor vehicles propelled 
e by internal combustion engines. 
‘Dyeing and finishing 7% Plant and machinery generally. 
“Farming ss i 10 All types of farm machinery and 
: Zs : implements other than motor 
vehicles. 
5 Engines, boilers and main shafting. 
7% Other machinery 
5 Engines, boilers and shafting. 
10 Process plant. 
7$ Plant and machinery. 
5 Engines, boilers, and shafting. 
7% Printing and binding machines. 
5 Engines, boilers, and shafting. 
TO Process plant, 
a Plant and machinery generally. 
9 Plant and machinery generally. 
clothing. : ee 
Timber goods, manufacturers of, 5 Engines, boilers and main shafting. 
timber merchants, sawmills 
; ES : 7% General sawmilling plant and mach- 
j a EPRS inery. 
< Wrougbt-iron industry 74 Plant and machinery generally. 








of the wear and tear of that 
_ machinery, and any sum realised by 
its sale. 
_ Allowance on plant 
replaced 





and the same applies to salesmen and 
` others who need the use of motor 
cars for business purposes. 


£750 allowance on machinery : 


costing £3,000 


In one case a firm found that a 
product was unprofitagle and it was 
- abandoned, and machinery about five 


e years old and costing £1,200 was left 
- idle, but as it was not being replaced- 
no claim for obsolescence could þe 


. e 


a) 


ery discarded merely because there. 


Company ceased to generate and — 
took current in bulk, and it was 


-cost of renewals and repairs of imple- 
ments, utensils, etc., may 


_is treated as capitaloutlay. Increased _ 
cost is allowed, except to the extent 
that it may represent increased power _ 

or capacity, while replacements of 


question to Somerset House. ss 
While ‘“‘obsolescence” includes 
“worn oùt,” obsolete plant need not | 
be worn out nor quite useless to other _ 
people, and manufacturers and others 
complain of the narrow interpretation 
often placed on the provisions regard- 
ing obsolescence, especially when 
depreciation is more of an economi 
than a physical matter. os 







“Economic” as well-as 
“ physical ” depreciation - 

The rapid advance of invention and 
the consequent necessity of re-equip- 
ment often makes it necessary to. | 
discard old: machinery before it. is 
worn out, and to replace it with other 
machinery which cannot always. 
described as similar although it n 
be put to the same use. For exam 
motor vans replace horse vans, - 
again electrical mains supplying 
current from a local supply take the 










place of a power plant, and the allow- _ 
ance for such obsolescence seems to — 
vary considerably in different districts, _ 
so that it is often advisable to ask the 





a machine costing £300 and only four. 
years old obsolete. It is not being 
replaced and will only fetch £50, but > 
under the present law no allowance _ 


can be made for obsolescence. 





_ As an alternative to the allowances _ | 
mentioned under Rules No. 6 and 7, 
Rule 3 provides that the actual net 






year by year as an expense in the — 
accounts, but not the first cost, which __ 





parts are allowed so far as they do not 
destroy the identity of the original 
machine. E 


figures — adding 
- machines operated by hand and elec- 
trically do the work very much 


To every kind ad size of business there 


which can be done better and quicker by m 
The 


aids. 


business which makes 


the - 


use of such equipment is the most succes 


Selfridge has in front of him a 
eport showing the results of 


the preceding day’s trading in each 
department of the store, and from 
those figures he is able to exercise 


t day-to-day control which is so 


tal in the conduct of the business. 
But that is not possible in many 
businesses because head and hand 
` methods are still being used to do the 
-work which mechanical equipment 
could do in much less time at far 
< lower cost and with greater accuracy. 
At the great ` store in Oxford 
: reet, and in the big building not 
-far away devoted to warehousing and 
a despatch, every possible labour-saving 
-device is employed. Although there 
-are about *26 kinds of machines and 
-appliances in the offices and nearly 
four times as many in the warehouse, 
_ they are not there because any 
machine is of necessity a saving device 
` but because each one has been proved 
to do a job better than it had been 
done by other means. 


‘here is no Wasted Labour 

= in this Business 
Machines are not planted on the 
_ business and the organisation expected 


“to accommodate itself to mechanical 


methods: each job is analysed and 
systematised and if a machine can 
-improve it then the machine is tried 
_ and, if satisfactory, installed. 

There is no wasted labour, for 
example, in adding and calculating 
and calculating 


quicker and cheaper and eliminate 
_ errors. 

Cash registers record » ihe cash 
: transactions in every department and 

provide the first step to the speedy 

collection of gars for Mr. fee so 


by H. N. MUNRO 


af 


In his great store Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge has installed all the labour- 
saving devices which are practic- 
able, and they enable him to 
maintain day-to-day ‘control 


report. In that huge business only 
the work of two, girls staying for a 
couple of hours each evening is 
required to collate in terms of totals 
the tens of thousands of daily trans- 
actions. 

The store is jealous of its reputation 
for service to the customer, and from 
the moment a purchaser enters the 
building to the time she takes her 
purchase home, or it is delivered 
there by van or post, a remarkable 
chain of mechanism deals with the 
transaction. 

Take a customer with an account 


‘at the store. She is not kept waiting 


while a number of individuals check 
her account. Identification of the 
customer takes no time and the 
assistant uses a special credit sanction 


‘telephone for communication to the 


credit sanction department. 
There a telephone operator takes 


-the call, consults a card in a visible 


card index at ber side ai 
a button informs the 


ca 


ally recorded witho i 
customer departs with her 

If the goods are to be d 
telephone system isnot necessary, 
bill is sent up to the credit s 
tion. department, where the cus 
account card is examined. 
account is in order a clerk laces 


stamp which records the 
and an indication as to- 
whether to send goods, 
pending settlement _ 9 


These electric 
operated from a master 
supersede three or k 
stamps, minimising the possibi 
error, and giving a date and ume 
certificate to preven : 
Credit customers’ 


machine, during the prac 
amounts, so that when 
are recorded for the day t 
such items is available it 


Three Operations in C 
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With the old method it was 
- necessary for the operator to turn to 
the top of the machine to manipulate 
- the line space handle to the next line, 
also the tally roll. The carriage- 
return had to be manipulated by 
hand. All three operations are now 
done b ing a button at the side 
of the keyboard. = =- 
“This machine throws out a- total 




































w of the considerable amount 
of fatigue saved the operator is able 
now to bill a third more bills a day. 
than she was able to do previously, 
‘and she appears to show very little 
f fatigue at the end of the day, 
two clerks now do the same 
mt of work as three previously. 


wo Clerks now do the 
oS Work of Three 

= Each customer has a folder, in 
which a copy of the Statements of 
“Account for the current six months is 
‘kept, filed in fireproof filing cabinets. 
Each six months the accumulation is 
< bound in book form. to facilitate 
reference. Before these cabinets were 
installed it was necessary to take the 
ledgers each evening into fireproof 
ae to protect them in case of 
re. 

The incoming mail is opened by 
electrically operated letter openers, 
which can: deal with 500 letters a 
- minute and enable the heavy morning 
mai - ready for sorting within 
hour, whereas when done by 
wo people would be occupied 
t least treble the time. Each 
is stamped in an electric stamp 
he date and time of receipt, the 
being controlled from a master 
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and sealing 
es are used for the outgoing 
l, addressing and duplicating 
machines speed up the work of the 

orrespondence section, and folding 










machines 
folding of the accounts to fit into 
window envelopes. 






Conveyors Speed up the 
Handling of Goods 


Wherever. possible man - handling 
of goods is avoided and a system of 
belt conveyors ensures a speedy and 
uniformly distributed flow from packer 
to post-box or delivery bank for 
despatch by van. 

Electric clocks synchronised from a 


master clock ensure regular time- 


keeping throughout the store, and a 
system of signal lights flashing in 
colours identified with certain execu- 
tives enables them to respond to a 
call whichever part of the store they 
may be in. 

In another business, a manufactur- 
ing company, everything that can 
possibly be mechanised is done by 
machinery. 

The incoming mail is dealt with by 
the aid of envelope openers and in 
order to avoid delay is carried by a 
travelling belt to certain distributing 
centres, there to be collected by 
departmental messengers. 

The saving in time is considerable 
and enables heads of departments to 
have their correspondence early in 
the morning instead of some two 
hours later, as happened under the 
old system. Not only is the corre- 
spondence problem solved but orders 
are now despatched within three hours 
of their receipt, due to this rapid 
handling of the mail. 

At certain times of the year many 
thousands of letters a day are sent 
out and circumstances are such that 
very little time is available for their 
production. Office printing machines 
permit thousands of letters to be run 
off quickly and also save a consider- 
able sum annually by enabling prac- 
tically all of the company’s stationery 
and forms to be printed in the 
office. 

Postal trankers and sealing 
machines go hand in hand with 
addressing machines in getting the 


in the large busie 
ness for adding 
and calculating, 
‘invoicing, ‘ledger. 
work-and the 
complicated analysis 


f stock, sales, and: 


g financial sjatistics 


nployed to facilitate 
cco and permi : 
postage expenses which, with such a 


<yided. with calculating machines 


Machinery is used in. 
‘the small as welas 
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in time for the post 


mail away 
it a complete. check on 


large mail, would hardly be possible 


-if hand methods. were used. 


In the accounts department adding, 
calculatingand book-keeping machines 
enable figures to be got out showing 
approximately the profit and loss 
statement of the company each day, 
while punching, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines analyse the. sales 
under commodities, areas and. sales- 
men, the stock under various classi- 
fications, and financial statistics, 
which all converge into one brief 
daily report to the managing director. 


A Machine-minded 


Concern 


At the other end of the scale 
there is a small transport company 
which after much trepidation in- 











¿stalled a book-keeping machine. The 


managing director felt confident that 
it would do its job all right but 
wasn’t sure that it could be kept fully - 
employed. 

In two years three such machines 
had been installed and everybody in 
the company had become “ machine 
minded ”—not “ machine mad,” but 
believing in the value of cutting out.. 
unnecessary labour—and to-day there | 
is a stamping machine, an addressing- 
machine, a dictating machine anda 
cash register which is actually used — 
in the secretary’s office for controlling . 
the issue and receipt of all petty cash > 
items—not a generally known use for 
such a machine but one which. is 
worth while investigating. The 
machine automatically issues a printed — 
receipt for all money paid out, a 
duplicate receipt remaining in. the 
machine, : 







Using Calculating Ma 
for Personal Work © 


Devices for speedy calculation are 
invaluable to the business man who 
has a good deal of figuring to do in 
connection with reports and statistics 
of a confidential nature... In one large — 
company several of the executives: 
who have such work to do are pró- - 


which they -find 
value. = . ee 
< The writer called ona Sales Manager 
recently and found him busy with a 
slide rule, and he observed that 
practically all his statistics were very 
speedily compiled by the aid of this 
device. It is surprising that the slide 
rule and the smaller types of calcu- 
lating machine are not used more 
frequently by business men in their 
personal work. > 


of inestimable 
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HRISTMAS 


The incorporation of 
the trade-mark in the 
gift is cleverly done in 
this example of a pen 
and Fpencil holder. 


NOVELTY GIFTS? 





by all means, but 








ne morning, a few days before 

Christmas last year, I had 

just finished dictating my 
letters when my secretary brought in 
an imposing cardboard box, very 
nicely done up. Obviously a Christmas 
present delivered by messenger. 

I opened it and brought to view 
an out-size in desk lighters. <A 
magnificent specimen it was. Six 
inches high, brilliant in nickel plate, 
cunningly contrived at the top where 
the mechanism was lodged and nicely 
engraved with a seasonal message 
from ‘Blank & Co.,” one of our 
suppliers, 

As I say, a most handsome piece 


Below : two novel gifts which 
have not been seen to any 
great extent in previous years 


make them 


OOD ADVERTISING 


by HARRY CHALKLIN 


of furniture, weighing half a pound 
if it weighed an ounce, and costing 
well, probably, half the price of my 
quarterly season ticket to town. 

I put this exhibition piece of 
craftsmanship on the far corner of 
my desk and looked at it. It certainly 
did look magnificent. If my quite 
useful light oak, mass-produced desk 
had been a period table in real oak, 
and my thoroughly utilitarian office 
the Great Hall at Knowle, it would 
have looked better still. 

Unfortunately, if there is any- 
thing on the face of this fair earth 








for which I have no use whatever it 
is a lighter, whether of the desk or 
any other variety. l 
I've no moral objection to smoki 
I just don’t like it, that’s all A 
don’t like other people to sux 






my office. We all have our pecine 
liarities. I once knew a man who 
hated cats. He simply i 








hed the 
brutes—-but that’s anot tory 
Anyway, I thought what 
of money it was to send to me s 
gorgeous affair as that lig 
the name of the donor had 
plainly engraved upon it 1 
(Continued on page t 





always a good if i 
regularly. the pone ew move 
gh quality and will appeal to the man of average tante 











Here is an instance where a simple modifi- 


cation makes a vastly better and more 
convenient package. The tab removes all 
the former disadvantages of the old tin. 


par esign in industry is a grim 
necessity. If we can get 

' a great band of designers 
together I will remain for ever a Free 
Trader, for, in combination with 

„quality . . design will sell the goods. 
New trade will be controlled by 
design, and not by tariffs.” 

Sir William Crawford thus voiced a 
great truth when he spoke recently 
before the Design and Industries 
Association. 


Referring to the package, the 
Prince of Wales emphasised the same 
< truth when he said “ The appeal to 
the eye is becoming ever more impor- 
oe tant. Sie 
Qf all the aids to sell more goods no 
a single factor has been so outstandingly 
successful as the package. New and 
better containers have put fresh life 
= into countless languishing products, 
Just as new products have owed their 
-7 success largely’ to an appeal evoked 
; by useful and/or attractive packaging. 
< A glance round any retail shop will 
confirm the victory of the package. 


The manufacturer of almost any 
‘product sold by retail distributors 
¿o to-day might advantageously concern 
“himself seriously with this question of 
_ packaging, and the great possibilities 
which new ideas in this direction offer 
for increasing sales. If his goods are 
already in a container he should 
debate with himself: “ What new 
appeals can my product make. and 
what kind of new package will create 
these appeals?” 
Of course, when thinking aoig 
these lines.a manufacturer must not 








BUSINESS, 


Better PACKING 
is a Sales Stimulant 


confine himself to wondering how his 
container can be merely beautified. 
The bare fact of redesigning so that a 
purely utilitarian container becomes 
an object of classic beauty will not 
necessarily of itself have any effect to- 
wards increasing sales. Itis essential, 
however, to bear in mind as a general 
rule that the most attractive looking 
package appropriate to the goods 
should always be aimed at. The 
public invariably buys goods which 
are the best put up. They instinc- 
tively place their confidence in good 
packages. 

There are many things to consider 
as an ideal; a change of container 
should aim to :— 

(x) Offer greater convenience and 
benefit to the user. 

By improved appearance raise 
the apparent status of the 
product. 

Make it possible for the distri- 


(2) 


butor to handle and display it’ 


more effectively. 
Make for easier and cheaper 
packing in bulk. 








by STUART L. REID 


Naturally, it will not aways be 
possible to redesign a package so as to 
introduce every one of these virtues. 
The manufacturer must decide ‘the , 
maximum advantages he can add 
bearing in mind the nature of 
product. ; 

With the majority of products, b 
far the most important factor to 
consider is number one... Greater 
convenience and benefit to the user 
means “service.” And it is service 
which sells goods to-day. 

As an example, take a utilitarian 
product such as boot polish. Nobody 
would expect boot polish to be put up 
in beautiful Wedgwood pots, but the 
sales of Nugget polish certainly . 
increased when the “ easy-to-open’”? > 
tin came on to the market. Then look... 
at Calvert’s tooth powder, no revolu- 
tionary change in the familiar. tin, 
but the removable strip which made 
for easier opening was at once 
appreciated by the public. A little 
thing, you may say; but it meant a _ 
much better container, and it made a 
stronger appeal. 


An example of a new package, through its greater oaile; walit 





the product appeal more strongly. 
e 
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. „Again, take tooth-brushes, shaving- 






crap it. He brought out 
sup in a clear glass bowl, some- 
like a small goldfish bowl, with 
id and ornamented only 













_. Judge for yourself whether his 
innovation created the desired reaction 
_ among his public ; in six months sales 
_ had very nearly doubled. 
_ IT might mention that this case 
occurred in the United States. I have 
yet to find a really easy-to-use con- 
tainer of catsup in this country. 
In a well-known department store 
a careful check was kept on linen 
handkerchiefs sold tied up in half- 
_ dozens with ribbon, and on those sold 
_ in a new transparent envelope with an 
ttractive label embossed in gold. 
_ Sales of the latter (at the same price) 
-were 94 per cent. above those of the 
former. l 
~ A manufacturer of olive oil for a 
century distributed his product in 
ordinary cheap bottles. Retail 
chemists sold this brand of oil as a 
purely utility product, they never 
offered it to customers unless it was 
specially asked for. They never dis- 
played it because it did not look well 
enough on their counters and in their 
windows. On top shelves, beneath 
counters and out in back storage 
rooms was where they kept it. 














More Attractive Container 
=: Boosts Sales 
_ This manufacturer was persuaded 
to market his oil in a more attractive 
_ container, as a counter to falling sales. 
The outcome was a modern shaped, 
high-shouldered bottle of semi-classi- 
cal design, with a screw cap instead of 
a corke > 
-Directly the new bottle appeared, 
-the oil became a different proposition 
altogether. The beautiful lines and 
colouring of the container won it a 
prominent place in the best windows, 
-show cases, and on the fronts of 


counters. Furthermore, this artistic av 
_ package, plus a new leaflet explaining e 


conditions two, three, and four. I 
‘regard to number four the more squat 


Jabel on the body of 





purposes as they did when appeared 


as a purely kitchen product. 
- Tn this case the re-designed package 
-approached very near to the ideal I 


have just mentioned. It fulfilled 





bottles (which, incidentally, were also 


much more economical packing at the 


artistic bottle in better glass was only 
a fraction more expensive than the 


old round bottle. Within six months- 


gross sales had increased by seventy 
per cent, 


Lewis, Berger & Co., well-known - 


paint manufacturers, put new life into 
the sales of small tins of paint intended 


for use in the home. Normally sold 


in small tins by hardwaremen these 
products were rarely, if ever, displayed 
to catch the customer’s eye. The 
commonplace tins did not lend them- 
selves to display. 


Attracting a New Class 
of Customer 


Seeking new avenues for sales this 
manufacturer took advantage of a 


changing market condition. He knew . 


that to-day women in every part of 
the country were taking an increasing 
interest in home decoration; it was 
the women who were buying and 
using the paint. 

By designing a specially attractive 
coloured carton to contain the usual 
commonplace tins the combined pack- 
age at once became an item lending 
itself to effective display by the 
retailers.. The displays attracted the 
women. who much preferred to buy 
paint in this attractive form. 

The sales curve immediately leaped 
up. A new appeal had been created 
solely by the better package. 

A soap manufacturer added 50 per 
cent. to his sales of Castile soap by 
introducing an attractive carton to 


raise the status of the product from ` 


the commonplace to a highly desir- 
able toilet necessity. I know also of 
a small but well known -vinegar 
brewer whose falling sales were ac- 
counted for solely by his quart sizes 
of vinegar being put up in such long- 
necked bottles that retailers would 


- flat, like perfume bottles) made for b om 


factory. Smaller boxes were required given 
for given quantities, and breakages tle 
were less. Actually, too, the new To-day t 












result this firm's 
any other, is given - 
and counter displays by 
tributors.. The retailers t 
do this because the wel 











bottled vinegar, > o oo 
The sales. of Cerebos sall 
increased by the greater ap 
convenience offered by the new. 
““pourer”’ tin. . Here was: ac case 
where only factor nuniber o 


















involved, yet this idea was a great 
sales-builder. : 

Look at the many new products’ 
turned out recently by th: 
chocolate firms, the new s 
chocolates of all. kinds. 1 
every case a better package, 
for special convenience, 1 
main selling point of these products. 
Biscuit manufacturers have- 
the same thing by produci e 
appealing to children, packag 
lunch, for picnic parties, an 
In addition, the increased 
obtained by J. Lyons: and < 
cooked food manufacturers. thre 
the: special packaging of foodsty 
have been enormous, 





sales: 






A New Form of Appeal 












a ease 
Improved packaging las 
constituted the sole advertisement -of 








not take them because they could not - 01 ar 





‘the toilet value of olive oil, appealed year 


-to the artistic senses of women who at 


“once took it up as a necessity to their. 


toilet tables, and not only for kitchen 


s. step towards better and more a 
the marketing. 
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put up a hand | in 9 HOURS 










machinery in the office to 


ice overhead costs. 
however, is not sufficiently 
to warrant the use of machinery 
for every purpose. 


-o My own company is in this position. 
‘We do use whatever office machinery 
© we can keep adequately employed, 
-~ but in some departments our 
work is not sufficient to justify 
expenditure on machinery. _ But 
where this condition exists we have 
. done our best to improve the manual 
system to such an extent that it 
-comes as near to efficiency as non- 
oF “mechanical means can make it. 


Asa case in point take wage-paying. 
i We make, every week, 350 payments ; 
-the whole lot is prepared i in two hours. 
_ That is, two hours from the time the 
cash is first received to the time 
: when the last packet is sealed up. 
_ This, naturally, includes checking 
oe cash. received, sorting, putting up 
as and sealing and checking again. 
We have used this method now for 



















ve had less than five. errors, actual 





Our wages week ends on the 
nesday preceding the Friday the 
‘of payment. The indent for 
ash simply states the amount we 
uire in 20/~ and 10/~ notes, silver, 
ue copper. The silver is not received 
ready sorted. It comes from the 
bank mixed. The junior pay clerk 
prepares a. statement of the cash 
required by him for the packets he 
has to make up. This statement also 
-specifies the number of notes, silver 
pper which he requires. 


bout 9.30 a.m. the cash arrives 
start by sorting out the notes 
í ins, which takes 15 minutes. 


minimise actions and to cut out 
wasted labour every movement is 
ea ried out in a particular order. We 

: the pay-slips showing gross 
© wages, deductions, net wages and 

_ check number which have been pre- 
day before and put them 


















in ‘the “wages book. The 20/- and 
1o/~ notes are all folded so that 
their designations are Visible and 


a. ee 


a tong advocate of the + ‘use oa 


mote speed and accuracy and — 
Every. 


five years and in all that time we 


erical order with the lists “B” are pound notës, 


q The amount of work does not says warrant the — 
use of machinery. This method of hand opera- 


~ tion has Dren developed after careful experiment 


by JOHN M. JONES ky 


the silver and copper is put ready. 


The wages book: is kept on the 
loose-leaf principle and has about 45 
names to a sheet; the net amount 
required for each sheet is written on 
in pencil when the sheets are made up 
on. Thursday and shows the number 
of 20/-, 10/— notes, silver, and 
copper, and it is from these figures 
that the junior pay clerk prepares the 
statement just referred to. 


Two clerks working alternately 
make the payments ready. Each clerk 
makes up one page of the ledger. 
The one not making up gets ready 
his. pay-slips, envelopes and so on, 

The clerk responsible for the pay- 
ment of the first page has before him— 


(x) Wages sheet check numbers 
I—45. 

(2) Pay slips ditto 

(3) Wages envelopes ditto 

(4) Cash required, taken from his 
portion. 

(5) Receptacle for the packets. 


Payments are then slipped into 
transparent envelopes and dropped 
into a specially shaped tray ready for 
checking. This checking can be 
quickly and easily carried out, as the 
cash contents of each envelope can 


The method of folding 
notes and inserting 
cash in transparent en- 
velopes allowa instant 
checking. Folds marked 


“A” a ien shilling 
note. The total wage 
is visible at ag 








‘be seen and caleulated at a ane 


Forty-five packets, containing : 
average of £3 to £4 in notes and cash 
in each, can be put up accurately in- 
fifteen minutes. There should be no. 
balance left over when each sheet is 
finished ; if there is, then obviously _ 
one packet is short by that amount, _ 
and vice versa. Such an error, _ 
however, can be readily found, since 
it is localised. 








serves for both. 


Half way through this makneup 
process we strike an interim balanı 
This has the effect of localising errors _ 
and making them easy to find. 


By 11.30. sharp. every envelope. dso. 
checked, sealed and ready for paying _ 
out, and by 11.45 the final balance ì is 
obtained. re 


We do not hold that our method 
is ideal, nor that it is vasically aso 
speedy as a mechanical operation, _ 
but we should certainly be inter- — 
ested to know how much faster a 
machine could deal with a similar pay 










roll and what staff would be required. 
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TO THE MANAGER'S DE 


by D. F. KELLY, General Manager of a Departmental Store 


Jhile numerous business con- 
cerns have made a success 
© YV V of the so-called “ grievance 
committee,” it has been my experi- 
ence that the best results are obtained 
by direct and personal contact with 
_ the employees. 
_. This “ open-door” policy reduces 
labour turnover and, as a further 
result, the employees take more 
interest in the store and in their work. 
One would be led to believe that 
the office of the general. manager 
would be busy adjusting grievances. 
On the contrary, the employees make 
an attempt to solve their problems 
with the heads of the departments, 
and call on him only when it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Then, too, the executives of various 
departments, knowing the policy of the 
management, make a special effort to 

-assist and encourage the employees. 

~= We have established a rule that any 

_ employee who has been with us any 
length of time and desires to leave 

us be interviewed by the general 
manager. We try to find out why the 
employee is leaving, and if we can 
possibly meet his demand, we encour- 
age him to remain with us. 


z A Contented Staff 


Several days ago a young woman 
has been in our employ 

for nine years had decided to leave 
because of a better offer outside. 
talking to her about her 

we learned that she liked our 

re and her work but was dis- 
isfied because of the failure on the 


make amends if she would stay. 

“Did. you know anything about 
merchandise before you came to our 
store ?”’ she was asked. 


The Reason They Don’t Leave 


“No, I didn’t,” she answered. 

“ Well, don’t you think you should 
give us first consideration because of 
the training you have obtained here ? 
You are familiar with our policy and 
merchandise while you will have’ to 
begin all over again if you go into 
another store. You are not sure 
whether you will like your work ; it 
will be an experiment. 

“ If you wish to remain with us we 
shall be more than glad to have you. 
And if you ever want to come in and 
talk things over with me you are 
invited to do so.” 

“I think I'll stay, Mr. Kelly,” 
she said, and ‘from her attitude I 
knew that she was glad to have had 
that invitation to remain. She went 
back to her department satisfied and 
content. She has been in to see me 
again since the first interview, and 
I am sure that the personal contact 
has established faith in the store. 
Our constant aim is to “sell” the 
store to our employees in these 
interviews. 

There are three features that. will 
hold an employee. These are: Salary, 
co-operation of executives, and pro- 
motion. No matter what other attrac- 
tive features may be offered, what 


special training or welfare and social 


provisions, the important 


salaries, We always make 
this and remember on our rounds i 
stop at this particular departme: 
and express appreciation and pleas 
to any one who has had a promot 
I want to feel as I go throu 
store that I am not a “‘ 
round looking for trouble, b 
human being, a co-worker, 
for an opportunity to take ar 
suggestions. We find that 
ployees are glad to see. 
discuss their problems with us freely 
without fear of being ¢ 
Every store has a 
employees who ov 
abilities, and some 
forth all their effort in 
Their reports do not we 
motion, yet they are. 
have been overlooked. 


Justifying Salary Incr 
All such applican 
should be intervi 


them carefu 

with the re 

been in. the store the 
of time. They are ò 
and interested to learn 
After the whole probler 
cussed we tell them 
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Piece: Sotes with the BUSINESS Weatl 


Barometers 


commercial situation of Britain. 


of Trade, reveal 


at once the general 
The Map shadings 


indicate the unemployment in the various areas 


_ NORTH-EASTERN 


Tron. ‘aad steel dull, Shipbuilding un- 
‘changed. Coal outlook uncertain. Freight 
“pusiness. steady. 


NORTH-WESTERN 


tron and : steel show little improvement. 
ing and repairing dull. 


‘LANCASHIRE: 


vain markets steady. 

iring dull. Coal dull, Engineering 

i ontong: Chemical trade. prices. firm. 
: i still shows no improvement. 


YORKSHIRE 


~ Wool mainly quiet. Coal in fair demand, 
¿oo fron and steel quiet. General engineering 

dull. Shipping slow. . Clothing — trade 
© glackens: Leather improved. Oil and 
`i geeds steady. Timber very quiet. Knitting 
fair. Weaving below normal. 


MIDLANDS: 


Iron and steel unpromising. 


cars, ” cycles and pedal cycles encouraging. 
Coal improved. Textiles fair. Boot and 
shoe trade disappointing. Hosiery shows 
small improvement. Pottery trade dull. 
Artificial silk dull, Lace trade still slow. 
Jewellery and allied trades show little 
improvement. Building trade steady. 
Tools and tubes good. 


EAST ANGLIA 


Agriculture prospects good, Engineering 
better. Business in general remains quiet. 


SOUTH-EASTERN 


Engineering quiet. Agriculture progress 
delayed. General conditions slightly im- 


proved, 
` SOUTH-WESTERN 


Shipping more active. Engineering fairly 
active. Timber moderate. Grain market 
changeable. Clothing, boots and shoes 
remain dull, Ship repairing dull. Food- 
stuffs quiet. 


_ Barometers of Trade 
ving (April 1914100), 147. Wholesale prices 


‘ind : (April 1927100), 63.6. Overseas trade returns : 
mports, £68,641,743 : sien £29,431, 861 ; 


‘Unemployment 21. 

















Electrical’ 
and general engineering quite busy. Motor 


“NORTH WALES 


Agriculture shows. fairly good prospect 
Livestock making good progress. 


SOUTH WALES 

Tron and steel remain quiet... Coal | 
Shipping shows few prospects. Galvanising 
and tinplates improve: E 


SCOTLAND 


Coal Tit A mo 


busy. 
steel trade yet. 


NORTHERN IRELAND | 


Demand for flax remains steady. 
fairly brisk. Moderate demand for dress. 
linens. Livestock prices good. Agriculture | 
far from encouraging. Ship repairing: 
satisfactory. 


SOUTHERN IRELAND 


Livestock prices steady.  Agricultu 
shows fair prospects. ee 


for whole Area 


Not over 3% 
a to ox (TTI | 
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hen I joined this organisa- 
' tion: T discovered that of a 

VY V staff of roughly 240 there 
were 35 executives who each had at 
east one. messenger—some of them 
ad two. There were over 40 mes- 
sengers in addition to a uniformed 
_page-boy for duty in the showroom 
on the street level, and all these spent 
their day in a never-ending rush from 
< ‘point to point. 

The firm’s premises occupied six 

‘floors of a large building and two 
floors of an annexe which were 
reached from the second floor by a 

< covered bridge about 30 feet long, so 
the amount of running up and down 
stairs (messengers were not allowed 
to use lifts for floor-to-floor work) 
can be imagined. 

Yet despite this dissipation of 
„energy the service it provided for 
internal communication was far from 
efficient. When I wanted to call my 
- own messengers, for example, I used 

`. to find one had been borrowed by the 
stores department to do a little job, 

_ while the other had probably been 
borrowed by someone in the accounts 
_ department whose own messenger 
had been borrowed by someone else 
_ to go out and fetch something for tea. 
The result was chaos. 


One day I was particularly busy 
- and wanted to get some urgent proofs 
= down to the Sales Manager. Not a 
messenger could be found, and several 
= valuable minutes were wasted in 
- trying to find one. Eventually I took 
the proofs myself. | 








—Re-organisation Planned 
I took the matter up with the Man- 
aging Director and he gave me per- 

“mission to re-organise the system. 


The first thing I did was to sketch _ 
out a plan of each floor. This showed 


me a bad distribution of executive 
~ offices: 









- fifth floor; the- two Sales Managers 
— - were on the second, while the windo 


a Q by C. W. TRUFITT (Publicity Manager of a Speciality Selling Organisation Q 


Departments: which were 

naturally associated with one another 
in work were separated. by long 
_ distances.. My own office was on the 


























display and exhibition department 


was on the ground floor behind the 
showroom. These three departments 
were supposed to work in the closest 
collaboration, yet 5 floors separated us. 


By careful planning and the moving 
of two clerical departments, I moved 
my own office down and the window 
display department up so that we 
were both on the first floor. im- 
mediately under the Sales Manage 


With a few other minor changes 


arranged all the executive offices so 


that every one could be visited in 
logical sequence by one. progressive 
route through the building from top 
to bottom, I myself actually walked 
over this route at a pace which a 
messenger ought to be able to maintain 
all day, noted the time it took me, 
and added ro per cent. The result 
was fifteen minutes. 


Quick Service Made Easy 


I laid that down as a standard 
route and decided to send one mes- 
senger over that route every half-hour 
to collect outgoing communications 
only. That messenger would not 
re-distribute his mail but would take 
it straight back to one point where it 
would be at once sorted into bins. 
From these bins it would be imme- 
diately collected and distributed over 
the same route by a second messenger. 
This arrangement allowed of a pro- 
gressive route always to be followed 
and eliminated any back steps. 


o A point about these distributive 
bins might be mentioned. Opposite 


each pigeon-hole each executive's 


name was pinned, together with a 
number which indicated the order in 


¿which the messenger would reach his 


room along the route. On each 
executive’s door, also, a corresponding 
number was fixed. Thus the distribut- 


ing. messenger need only follow the 
. numbers in their natural order. 


_ At one sweep I next reduced the 
40 messengers to three, putting 


them under the authority of the Postal 
partment Supervisor. Thus two. 
would work the route every hali- i| 












tl 





Every executive's door is) 
This helped to reduce the 
messengers required 


hour: one collecting, the other: de 
tributing immediately. The third 
messenger was kept on odd jobs in t 
postal department to oe rear 
really urgent errands only. 
A meeting of al 
called and every on 
the new arrangement 
was to employ a 
through personal a 
Postal Supervisor, an 
really urgent purpos 
were instructed to 
and. “in” mail boxes. 
memos, as under the 1 
box would be cleared ever 

































ing up of service. 
it often took two hours 
from one department ü 
an hour was now t 


more pract 
brought about was a 
£30 a week in me 
Then came the sav: 
time wasted by hig: 
tives who, frequently 
their own messerg 

The progressive route si 
more valuable tim 
associated in work w 
afew steps fromone 
they wasted much tim: 
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@ Problems small or great, _ 
which are perhaps holding 
up your progress or retard- 
ing the machinery of your - 
“business, may find a solution 
-in these columns. They may 
betheother man’sdifficulties, _ 
too. By submitting yours you 
may be helping him ee 


A.A; Comes to Rescue 


the Sales Manager of a London 
company found that a traveller had 
left by road for the North without 
taking with him some important 
information. 

It was vital that contact should be 
made with this man before he reached 
a certain point on his journey. All 
sorts of methods were hurriedly 
thought of, and as quickly abandoned 
as useless. . 

Then came the idea to ring up the 
headquarters. of the Automobile 
Association to see if they could. help. 

The A.A. at once responded and 

¿telephoned the make and number of 
-the car to all A.A. call-boxes along the 
“route, o o / 
-Before noon an A.A. Scout had 
stopped the car and put. the traveller 
in telephone communication with his 
London office. 





Employees Made Punctual 


@an organisation with branches 
all over the world owes much of its 
success to the fact that every em- 
“ployee is made to put in a full 
-attendance. i: 
-Every member must be at work 





This-Chevr 


vrolet 
and advertising the 


evening, 
leave earlier has to give an explana- 


ble purpose of carrying goods 
uch attention wherever it goes 
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promptly in the mornings. For the 
clerical staff a register is placed at 
the main entrance. At nine o’clock 
exactly it is moved to the manager’s 
desk, and everyone arriving late has 
to register his attendance there, at 
the same time explaining why he was 
delayed. 

The register remains on the 
manager’s desk until six in the 
and anyone desiring to 


tion to the manager. 

Every manager and executive is at 
his desk at a quarter to nine, and 
none of them leaves until quarter- 
past six. This sets a good example to 
the rest of the staff. 


Indicators Increase Workers’ 
Output 


Qin a Midland factory it was 
customary for each worker as he 
finished his job to go to the stock 
and order department for the neces- 
sary instructions and raw material for 
a new job. This meant that the 
employee stood about while the 
stock-keeper collected the necessary 
items, or dealt with another worker’s 
requirements. 


Now the works manager has in- 
stalled electrical indicator boards. in 
the stock and order department. 
These boards are connected to elec- 
trical buttons fixed near every 
machine. When the worker notices 
that he has nearly finished his task, 
he presses the button, and bells 


ring in both departments. The indi- cg 
cator board shows which worker is / 


signalling, and that he is nearing the | 
end of his task. By the time he 
arrives at the stock-room a fresh 
order and the necessary material are 

ready for his use. ae 


14%, More from Workers in 
Shorter Shift 


@rhree shifts are operated. in an 
electrical foundry. The workers in 
the third shift. get a 20 per cent 
bonus for seven hours’ work. As all — 
the employees are paid on piece rates’ 





they are allowed to go on the third 


shift by choice. 


Attracted by the bonus, the most 
efficient workers choose this shift. 


As a result the output during this 

seven-hour period is as great as that 
of the eight-hour shifts. This means 
that the average output of each. 


worker on the third shift is approxi- 


mately 14 per cent. greater than that 
of workers in other shifts; = 


Weighing Small Parts Obviates 
Counting ees 


Large numbers of automatic 
scales mounted on movable plat- 
forms are used in a motor-carfactory. ` 
Many of them are placed in the 
stockrooms ; others in the order de- 
partments for raw materials. By 
weighing small parts, such as nuts, 


bolts, piston rings, etc., instead of 


< counting them, much time is saved in 
~ the case of very small accessories, 


Master bags and sacks containing 


oa known: number of parts are used 
as counterweights. The scales range 


in capacity from ten pounds to five 


_ tons, so that a very large variety of 


parts can be accurately weighed. 
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Sj‘ At six months’ intervals I write 
a personal note to every young 
: mployee,” states a Manchester works 
- manager, “saying that his work is 
being watched closely, and that if he 
‘continues to progress satisfactorily he 
ay expect an increase in salary in 
he near future. 
‘A few details about the firm’s 
most recent developments and attain- 
> ments complete the letter, which un- 
- doubtedly encourages young members 
the staff to work with enthusiasm. 
The letter makes them feel that they 
are more than ciphers in the organisa- 
on” o 3, 


= Lorry Drivers Pool Information 


Qin the garage of a wholesale 
“grocery firm is a large blackboard 
<e headed- “Information.” . On this 
o board the company’s lorry drivers post 
- information which might be of value 
to other drivers on their journeys. 
' The information is classified under 
<; Several headings, such .as_ petrol 
stations and garages, ““ pull-ups ” for 
< meals, conditions of the roads, new 
‘routes opened up by arterial highways, 
Toads up or blocked, and so on. 
The constantly changing conditions 
“on. the road have made this idea 
really helpful to drivers. It also 
-oo stimulates interest in their work. 




































Efficiency Stimulated by Internal 
Promotion 


: ‘Ga recent questionnaire revealed 
-that among 250 firms, only 47 per 
-cent of managers considered adver- 
-o tising in the Press.the best way to 

secure ‘new employees of the- senior 
One of the most effective plans 
_ -which came to our notice was the 

following :-— 


A London 

























existing staff. Employees were ac- 
quainted with this decision but, it was- 
explained, applications for the posi- 


tions would be ignored. The selection 
would be made upon merit in a 
month’s time. 

Everyone thus had a strong urge to 
do his best, for the filling of the seven 
posts would offer advantages all down 
the line. 


The result was a big increase in- 


all-round efficiency. Fourteen jobs 
were filled according to merit. In 
order that the better standard of work 
would be maintained, it was indicated 
that all future vacancies would be 
filled in the same way. 


Sales Increased 15% 
QA firm of manufacturers supply- 


ing agricultural goods send their sales 


and other letters on paper with 
ruled lines on the reverse side. In 
small type at the foot of the letter 
are the words: “ You can use the 
other side of this sheet for your reply 
tous.” 

Most of the people receiving com- 
munications from this concern are 
farmers and not usually well-equipped 


firm needed seven new 


‘men to fill. positions, available 


owing to business extension. In 
stead. of advertising, the manage 


ment decided to promote from th 


much as a 15 per cer 


for letters. 


‘all departments to find a particul 
‘letter. The correspondence of > 








with writing material 






the idea has made a 





business. Replies to or 

have also been greatly spee 
Simple Identification of = 
Departmental Letters 


Coloured carbe 
work of filing clerks when s 















The sales department 1 
accounts primrose, advert 
and so on. 

The filing clerk is not comp 
look through a mass of carbo: 


department can be selected from oth er 
letters and identified immediately. 


@one firm. found that th 
order forms enclosed with ca 
were frequently last, 























the catalogue. 
orders resulting froni ti 
covers the cost of i 
























issue on Diesel lorry performance 

‘interested me greatly. May I, how- 
ever, add some views of my own, 
_ based on actual experience ? 









e as regards fuel is merely 
The Chancellor may 






























ma 


Are higher 
“Tf the comparison of cost of a 


Diesel lorry and a petrol lorry be taken 
on the same mileage basis, standing 
charges, tyres, oil, and maintenance 
osts be assumed the same for both 
vehicles, the fuel cost of the Diesel 
lorry taken as 10 m.p.g. at 4d. per 
gallon, and the petrol lorry as 7 

™.p.g. at rs. per gallon, the cost per 
ill work out at 5.64d. for the 
lorry and 7.34d. for the petrol 
. The difference would be further 
d if the higher maintenance 
d interest on capital were 
ato account for the Diesel 
Automobile Engineer. 









problem which we sent to you a 
_ short time ago ; it will be very helpful 
to us in controlling our stocks in 
future... . I think your Service dept. 
-will prove a great asset in the success 
of BUSINESS.” —T. M. McL. 


k k k 





- @“ In view of the discussion in recent 
issues of your paper as to the 
ownership of the salesman’s car, 
perhaps my own views may interest 
your readers. 

“ We have 35 travellers, all using 
cars. The firm provides the cars, and 
all operating expenses, including 
_ petrol, repairs, garage bills, and so 
forth, are paid for by the Company. 
“No allowance, however, is made 
fines or damage to the car. The 
salesman knows that fines are incurred 
only through bad driving or careless- 








Damage is usually partly the fault of 
the driver, but the firm occasionally 


pays the repair bill for damage, if the 


data given in your -May 


> present advantage of othe 


ness in obeying traffic regulations. 
bank will allow it—that it would- in- 

any way embarrass him in the event- 
-of the bank calling in the loan. 


* k € 


@*I wish to add a hire-purchase de- 


the functions of a Finance House? 


be How can it help me? * That isa 
-question frequently asked by readers 


of BUSINESS. 
In a retail business its prosperity, 
in most cases, depends so largely upon 


the continued friendly relationship 


with customers that it is the best 
policy for the retailer himself to 


POPOL E a LLL? 


“Manufacturers talk too much 
about quality. Now, if people 
want goods to last only half as 
long or, as in the case of many 
women’s commodities, one-tenth 
as long as they used to last, then, 
as | see it, it is unnecessarily 
restricting consumption to make 
these goods to such a standard 
that they last too long. 
“It “makes the purchaser pay 
more than he need pay ; it causes 
the employment of a smaller 
volume of labour; and it serves 
no conceivably useful purpose.” 
F. J. MARQUIS, J.P. 


Joint Managing Director, Lewis’s Lid., 
President, Incorporated Association 
of Retail Distributors. 


O E T a a 


conduct the hire- purchase depart- 
ment so that he can thus maintain 
that personal influence and goodwill 
which is the basis of bis business. 

To do this the retailer will select his 
own credit risks, use his own form 
of agreement, make his own terms, 
and himself collect the instalments. 

After he has thus been operating 





for some while, he will probably find 


that his capital is becoming tied up 
in amounts outstanding on the hire- 
purchase agreements, so that for a 
time he will be well advised to use 
his bank to help finance the business. 

In considering the amount of 
money which might be raised from 


the bank for this purpose, it should be 


borne in mind that bank overdrafts 
and loans are only intended for short 
periods, and that a trader should not 


attempt to raise so much-even if the | 





salesman can prove that the accident — The -retailer should "regard th 


-was not his fault.”—-S. K., Glasgow. 


trader would submit to the company 
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facilities of the finance company 
supplementa! to his banking facilities 


‘partment to my business. What are pe 


money for exactly the length of time 
for which he requires it. With som 
finance companies it is possible t 
arrange for this financing to be 
obtained without in any way disturb- 
ing the normal relationship between _ 
customers and the retailer, 
If he is selling a speciality and there 
is no great necessity for him to 
establish continued relationship with 
customers, or if, as for instance in the 
motor business, the individual units: 
are for large amounts and_ hire- 
purchase sales are not so frequent 
that it would pay him to open 
department for dealing only with h 
purchase, he might be advised t 
make use of a finance company which 
would collect the payments direct. 
from the hirers. In such a case th 


the name and address of the proposed 
hirer, and the company would then 
make its own inquiries to ascertain 
whether the hirer was.acceptable. 

Generally speaking, the charges 
which a finance company make are 
about the same, or slightly lower than 
the extra amount which the publi 
is. accustomed to pay for hire- 
purchase, so that the retailer should 


guarantee the performance of thi 
agreements to the finance company i 
the same way that he has to guarant 
all sums which he obtains from his 
regular bank, ee 
Finance companies of the type 
which select or reject each customer __ 
and themselves collect the instal- 
‘ments, occasionally do business with- — 
out the guarantee of the retailer: 
concerned. The advantage of this tò 
-the dealer, however, is very doubtful, 
because it tends to make the financing 
‘more expensive than it need be. = 
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Lonpon, 9th July, 1931. 

We certify that the average 

Net Daily Sale of “ The Daily 

ail ”- after deducting all 

_ unsold and free copies whatso- 

_ ever for the six months ended 
30th June, 1931, was 


1,766,709 


and for each of the months 
was as follows -— 


We certity that the average Net Daily Sale 
of “The Evening News,” excluding Sporting 
_. Editions, and after deducting all unsold and 
_ free copies whatsoever for the six months 
ended 30th June, 1931, was 718,609 and 
for each of the months was as follows :— 


January -= 720 958 April: ~~ -704,407 
February - 19,650 ‘May ~ =. 688,051 
March- = 704 June = = 157,363 


aei (Signed) LEVER, HONEYMAN £ Co., 
ree harered ee eae 
Se (Signed) LAYTON-BENNETT, CHIEN TAIT. 


ce ote: On three daye during 
: [rote News” -was ipte a 


pe ‘publication 
-orders a of their Trade ‘Union officials, « 


Strike, aga 





January 
February 
March 


April- 


May- | 


June - 


Li 


-~ 








1,803,945 
1,791,876 
1,772,064 
1,740,119 
1,724,681 


(Signed) LEVER, HONEYMAN & Co., Chartered Accountants. 
(Signed) LAYTON-BENNETT, CHIENE & TAIT, 


Chartered Accountants. 
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hough our ofice is not large, 
we have an unusual number of 


- petty cash transactions, | and - 


as many of the sums concerned are 
‘very small indeed the amount of 
detail involved i is considerable. 


ractice has always been to 





; reception clerk who also looked after 
-© the stamps for the postal department. 
< This clerk, of course, worked under 
` the accountant. 


k The reason a reception clerk did 
the work was because she worked 
at a counter where many small 
parcels and other goods were continu- 
ally being received and upon which 
charges had to be paid. She also paid 
í and other small expenses to 
senger boys and six canvassers. 
penses had also to be paid 
travellers. 


All this, -with.. other incidental 
expenses of the building, made a fair 
amount of detail, and with the multi- 
plicity of small transactions the petty 
cash and the stamps rarely balanced 
correctly at the end of the day. 


Mistakes frequently occurred when 
paying out small sums in a hurry, 
‘the clerk would forget to enter one 
of them; endeavouring to trust her 
memory, ‘she finally forgot the trans- 
action altogether. Another time an 
executive, short of change and in a 
: hurry, would borrow ten shillings and 
~ forget to givean IOU. Then a sales- 
man might drop in and request an odd 
amount on a petty cash slip. The 
girl might have no change and give 
him the nearest round sum, forgetting 











to change the amount on the cash 





slip. All these may be avoidable 
- mistakes, but they happened so easily 

that the book and the cash drawer 
coo Tarely balanced, despite hours of time 
EE spent on them. 


Cash Register obviates 
mistakes — 


Finally we installed a cash register 


machine such as used by shopkeepers.. 


‘When anyone came. to the counter 


sor petty ee it was a ppeeible to 


: a oe 


e petty cash handled by a 





our PETTY CASH 


by E. WILMAR-JONES 





“Petty cash 12s. 9d. paid out on 
March 13th and received by J. Smith 


of the Export Department.” By 
having a machine which thus auto- 
matically records every petty cash 
transaction, we have eliminated all 
errors and losses. We get a correct 
balance every day by 6.2 p.m. 


SPD PPPS POPP OOOO SHH 


get the money out of the machine 
without first pressing the proper keys, 
and this automatically printed an 
official receipt which dropped out. of 
the machine when the cash till 
opened. All the recipient of the 
money had to do then was to sign the 
receipt and hand it back to the clerk 
who clipped it to the original petty 
cash requisition form and slipped it 
into a special drawer, 


At the end of the day she had not 
only a complete record of what each 
sum was drawn out for, but also a 
printed and signed receipt for every 
penny she had handed over. All she 


had to do was to tie up the day's 


receipts in a bundle and hand them 
in, together with her balance of cash, 
to the accountant. She had not even 
to add them up, as the machine 
automatically recorded the total. 


The same with money paid in, the 


machine automatically recorded a 
separate total for this. Should any 
receipt become lost a duplicate record 


of the transaction cquld be taken 
from a locked compartment of the 


machine. 


When mataline ‘the machine we 


| Out.” Another key gave us a symbol iS 
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chose a type which had special ks ae 
for special purposes. For instance, — 
the receipt in the illustration shows ` 
“ P.O. foo rzs, gd” The “PO” | 
indicates that cash was “Paid _ 









which indicated that money had been 
paid in. Still other 
symbols which connected the trans; | 
actions with “ Stamps,” “‘ ‘Messengers E 

Expenses,” “ Office Expenses, and 





i ** Sundries.” 


Thus our transactions were auto. sah 
matically dissected, separate totals 
being given by the machine for each, 

Apart from each receipt. being ; 
stamped with its appropriate symbol, 
thus indicating the account the trans- 
action was connected with, every 
individual transaction was a 
recorded on a continuous detail st 
at the side of the machine. 


By this means, even if all the printed 
receipts had been lost, the mac 
still provided an automatic recor He 
every transaction which had taken Ne 
place during the course of the day, 










No errors since. machine 
handling 


From our point of view, one of the 
greatest benefits which this. system 
has been to us is that it compelled aooe 
complete record of the transaction to ~ 
be made before any money could. 
change hands. There was no chance 
of any cash being handed out and | 
then of the clerk forgetting to enter 
it. Unless the records were made by 
pressing. down the right keys” the gi 
cash drawer would simply refuse to 
open and no money at all could ve 
obtained from it. ees 


We have not had a single error ae 
since adopting this plan of machine- 
handling our petty cash. Moreover, 
at the end of the day a complete and 
correct balance is ready within about 
two minutes of the last transaction. 
Thus not only have we saved, - 
roughly, a pound a week in actual : 
cash losses, but we have also saved ` 





hours of overtime formerly spent in 
balancing the books. 
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r ~ and e 4 eee | F You DEPEND 


SYSTEM 
DESK CALENDARS 


-because “ System 1- Desk- Calendars, 
with your business announcement, printed 
prominently, but unobtrusively, on each 
Daily Sheet, will keep your geods or 
service before the notice of customers or 
prospective customers every hour of every 
working day throughout the whole year. 
: Being. of exceptional utility, they. are 
assured of preservation and regular use, 
and as tbey command more frequent 
reference than any other article of desk 
i equipment they constitute the best form 
Mf continuous publicity at a minimum cost. 


“ —_COUPON 


To SHAW Publishing Co., Ltd. (Dept. 
B.A.31), 6, Carmelite St., London, C4. 


kan” ee 
Fill in and Post the poe ee ak a compared to FINNELL electric floor clean- _ 
oupon ` opposite EN EEE ing, are as out-of-date as the old Town Cric 
and you will receive compared with the modern newspaper or radi 
| quotation that T ETE BLE Aedes Whether you wax, polish or scrub the FIN. 
NELL SYSTEM will give you better results 
- . in less time . . at lower labour cost, 

Combination FINNELL does an entire Scor 
cleaning job in one operation, See illustration < — 
below. On polished floors Finnell-Kote waxes 
and polishes in one operation at half the cost. 


Address EEE EE ETT T ER, 


Write for a free demonstration which 
will be given without the slightest 
obligation on your part to -—~ 


| heiée firms who \ f / TEA 
bought L C Smith S FI s Tg” 


typewriters 10 years — ] 114-116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


ago are still buying LONDON,=— =a WAC 
pe ee eee Telephone—Holborn 8666. Telegrams“ Finnolla, Westen’, Le 
them to-day | 


@ and here’s the reason—The average 


: typewriter requires 24.7% more energy to operate than 
Es the L C Smith ; 


; @ and the reason for that ? the L C 
‘Smith ; alone has ball-bearings throughout—the only logical 
way to prevent friction, wear and noise 


q @ If you care what typing costs you, 
“send for a fuller explanation and arrange for a free trial 


PANN Ce ae eee can eenees Senet eens wenerreeee 


Please send me booklet on L C Smith 
machines and details of your free 
trial without opgaar 


L c S MITH AME maeman 


ADDRESS. iasanen Stree to risaie Se This machine ger oa absorbs awatar Tas 
the ball-bearing : __ than one can mop! Big savings in labo 


Office typewriter 






































-~ What is my best Insurance Policy?— 


} HOLE 





: i = we left the young 











roads where one way points to Whole 
Life Assurance and the other to 
ndowment. There is little difference 
the roads, save, perhaps, that the 
iole Life one is narrower and with 
er hedgerows to give greater 
protection to the traveller from the 
heat and burden of the day. The 
; advantage of the Endowment highway 
is, that although its gradient is 
seper, the end is always in sight. 
l depends, really, on the pre- 
nant purpose in the young man’s 
d whether his choice shall fall on 
ae Whole Life or Endowment side. 
is already married or has 
ughts of marriage, provision for 
will be his paramount wish. 
early stage in his business or 
nal career he will hardly have 
mulated any great capital reserve. 
P for that is the glorious 














































) penditure will be very 
o e first vears. He will 
iore welcome Life Assurance 
h, should his death occur, will 
turn an annual saving of {12 im- 
iately into a capital reserve of 
,coo or more for his wife or other 
pendants. 

on the other hand, he is single 
‘free from the entanglement of 
responsibility for others he may feel 
that it is altogether too altruistic at 
stage in’ his career to arrange 
jon—in Whole. Life Assurance 
fruits of which he can never 
njoy. And so he turns to the 
ent road: with his eye on the 











rage 65 he may himself enjoy 
f his Endowment provision. 
a general comparison of the 
hich a given annual premium 


Endowment—be presented to 
the solution of the young man’s 


problem. -We will assume that he will- 
_ be 30 years: of age next Picgheay yad l 


7 e 


under either form—Whole tł 


LIFE or l 


by DAVID McAFEE, F.C.LI. 


that he proposes to set aside £20 per 
annum for Life Assurance. The 
parallel Sums Assured might be as 
follows :— 


BUSINESS 








clouds the advantages of the protec-. 
tion which may thus be given to their 
loved ones. Is the fear, then, a 
reasonable one and in deference to it 





WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE 


Premiums 
Sum Assured 
Whole Life Assurance by limited premiums 
Premiums ; ccnalig Sum 
at 
s years 
50 ,, 
5509s 


The foregoing figures are from the 
tables of a prominent Life Office. It 
must be understood that (a) Whole 
Life Assurance is payable at death 
only; (b) Endowment Assurance is 
payable on attainment of the age 
selected—or at death if earlier. 

This table presents a comparison of 
the relative merits of the two plans 
at a particular age at entry and should 
enable the young man to estimate 
their respective suitability for his 
requirements. 

It will be noted that the first 
figures, t.e., those of Whole Life 
Assurance with premiums payable 


‘throughout life are set down without 


parallel. They are indeed without 
parallel, for by means of this form of 
policy the greatest permanent life 
cover can be obtained for a given 
amount of annual deposit. It stands 


as it were, head and shoulders above . 
it gives a final — 
benefit (£1,247) almost double that of Ja 
the 25 year Endowment term (4654), 1 


the other figures; 


or nearly one-third more than. that 
of the 35 year Endowment term (£941). 
It is the “ maximum bonum ” of Life 
Assurance. 


have young 
families to p 










- £635, or cease making depos 
Why then, it may be asked, do not de 
all young men—especially those who 4 
wives. and - perhaps- 
—select this un- 
se render value or a policy 

= demanding no further deposit 


Their young en 
nate length of the — 


payable for Life 
£4247 Sap etnek 
‘Endowment Assurance. 


Maturing sum 
at age 
65 years * £941 
60 ,, £805 
55 ies £654 


should our young man play for th 


answer rardi on individual cire 
stances. If he is playing fo 
stakes in the great game of bus 
then let him hedge with the great 
cover that money can buy—unlimit 
premium Whole Life Assurance, o) 
he must allay the fears of pay 
premiums “ for ever after” then 
him choose the longest period of- 
limitation, showing. oe least loss o 
essential protection, — » premiums 
ceasing at 65 (£1, ak 
In considering this problem 
apt to ignore the fact th 
Tan surrender and paid 








i y for (20 per annum, and 
age 65 his family are grown-up a 
self-supporting, as they should be 
could then surrender his pol 





receive a poliey payable 


until five years later, 
relative figures would be 
for 






Thus it will be seen that youth m: 
secure the greatest protection fo 
years of stress and in the yan 
ao (Contin: ted on pege 3 
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ued from page 71) 

of two months most of| [I 
Com 

de 


I, we make an attempt 
them to another depart- 
ere, grateful because off | 


Children ce 


If you survive the 20 years, the extra premium is tak 
leaving the ordinary moderate normal premium assuri 

at death. Your family is doubly protected while the 
are young. You save Income Tax. 


Let us send you full particulars of the new and attractive 
Family Income Policy. 


ent into conference every Friday. : | iA I ; 
_ We explained to them at our first “SS GG | 
meeting that they were, perhaps, not 
personally to blame for the condition ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITEE 
of the service department, and all (Established 1866) 
asked was their full co-operation piogia aii 
in getting at the root of things. We BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 
asked them to be free in their criti- Representatives in all Districts, 
hel ee pee dees All Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, and General ranea 
. Some of them made good sugges- 
tions, and soon we found ourselves 
- weeding out the trouble. WE INVITE YOUR INQUIR- 
One day while one of the foremen| || IES AS TO THE OUTPUT, 
‘was discussing the packing room he] || COSTS AND CAPABILITIES 
poke of 15,000 shell cartons which OF THE | 


e had had for a year, shifting them e 
tom place to place'and failing to find | || ola rink 
any use for them. 


JEL know what we can do with OFFICE OFFSET LITHO PRINT- 
those cartons!” he said. “ We can | || ING & DUPLICATING MACHINE 
use them for doll packing!” Kaye’s 
_ Now here was a good idea. I know ‘APRINT Avency, Ltd. 7 2% 
I should never ave thought of it, sn ea ee SELL IT BY 
but this man was packing dolls and CENTRAL r301 {2 lines). | PHOTOGRAPH. a 
he evidently had had ree in mind for ae R i ' ok, $ ; Postis 
a long time. We have been using the 4 Real Fhoto roste 
2 cartons for doll packing ever ane and | | Is the CANCER of CONGESTION 250 for 14/- 1,0 
find them more practical than boxes | | in your Works and Warehouse? Cut it out Also Photo Blott 
because they protect the doll all round. Wie bey ne ages See Send for ok i 
= Once a month, regularly, we hold Compound. Proof in illustrated Folder, Free. 
-@ round-table meeting with the NATIONAL SAFETY SERVICES, LTD. 
buyers. Problems pertaining to mer- Wellongate, Grimsby, Lincs. 
=: chandise and employees are discussed. 
Each of the men discusses his ~ 


problems openly, and very. often he Te shone in comfort 
gets helpful suggestions from other lep f 


men who have met a similar difficulty. The WALLIGRAPH A M 
great deal in balding up a try, | G Zimm to Mim. compie zeto 33e ensures this 
co-operative spirit among the buyers AAAA 
stead of a spirit of competition. f 
__ If one of the employees wishes to| ¢ 
See an executive of the company, noj 
‘matter how often, he has no difficulty i 
in securing an interview. We are 
always glad to see him and talk over | 
with him our problems 





shipping clerk, is secretary to one 
t shipping companies. Batty has 
on-keeper to Continental Director of 
Combine. Newton, a railway 
vied to train, now draws over 
Clive is Director of the large 
works in which ke 

started as a labourer. 


Above are a few cases of 
School of. Accountancy 
| -students who have already 
“orisen high in: their profes- 
- sions. Thousands more, 
already holding good, pro- 
gressive positions at $300 
to {500 a year are steadily 
climbing the same ladder. 
And each of 
them says, as 
The School's 
Vletter files 
"prove, iat 
was the Book 
that set me on 
| the path to 

success,” 


O WHAT SCHOOL ` 
OF ACCOUNTANCY 
POSTAL TRAINING IS 


The School of Account- 
‘ancy gives. specialised 
postal training for. all 
Accountancy, Secretarial, . 

, Insurance, 


success are made absolutely clear, 
oc) of School. of Accountancy training are 
shown in instance after instance that would read 

= ke romances. were they not attested by a Chartered 
= Accountant. Incontestable proof is given that The 
School's tuition is the most efficient for commercial 


ed, how fees can be paid by instalments and 
al ion suecess and qualification can be 
eed. Mark your request 1931 


OFFER For full particu- 
tumn offer whereby siudents 
oblain tuition at considerably 
reat f -Sé ecial note in the prospectus. 
Write for your copy to-day. 


THE SCHOOL OF 


ACCOUNTANCY 


DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL COLLEGE 
itt MOORGATE, LONDON, £.C.2 
2 WEST REGENT STREET, LASGOW 
Manchester. Leeds Liverpoc ing! 
@ South Africa PO. Box 4592. 
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when Mr. Blank is away? 


by S. W. ROGERS 
(Managing Director, Stott Engineering Co., Ltd.) 


E much regret that your 

order has been delayed, 

but our Mr. So-and-So, who 
is dealing with the matter, has been 
away.” 

Have you ever had that explana- 
tion given to you over the telephone 
or in one of those “ tactfully worded ” 
letters which is supposed to allay 
your quite justifiable annoyance ? 

Now we make a special point of 
never allowing that sort of excuse to 
be given by anyone in this company. 
We take care that such neglect does 
not take place, so that there is never 
the need to resort to.the lame excuse 
of absence—through holidays, illness, 
or any other cause. 

Very prominently displayed in our 
general office is a chart, six feet long 
and four feet high. This chart shows 
what we call our “ lines.of succession.” 
It is an “ authority ” chart. 

From the managing director down- 
wards, every executive's and minor 
executive’s name is given, and every 
unit of work for which each is entirely 
responsible is clearly indicated under 
his name. 

Before anyone goes away on holi- 
day it has already been arranged who 
shall take over his work, then the 
temporary man’s name is immediately 
posted up on the chart showing that 
he is responsible, as next in line of 
succession, for that work. No hedg- 
ing or dodging is possible. There is 
the man’s name and the additional 
responsibilities which he has, posted 
up for all to see. That settles it. 

In the case of illness a similar 
procedure takes place. The 
absentee’s work is given to another 
man, whose name is duly posted up. 


Naturally, an absentee’s work is- 


passed on to a man who can readily 


and easily take up the extra duties. 


with his own. That is what our 
“ Jines of succession.” chart really is. 
It is a graphic illustration of how the 


various ‘units of .our work dovetail 


together. It enables every respon- 
sible employee to see exactly how he 


stands in value and relation to the- 
- Endowment, 
alternative. 


organisation as a who 
Such an effect has 


on our staff that before a man goes 
on holiday one of the chief things 
he does is to see that his work is 
shown on the chart to be properly 
linked up with one of his associates.. 
When a man is suddenly absent. 
through illness, his associates auto- 
matically ensure that somebody defi- 
nitely takes up the absentee’s duties 
and records the “ pick-up” on the 
chart. es 

I have heard business men say 


that an absentee’s duties are auto- ae oe 


matically taken up by someone else 
without all this chart stuff. 

But are they ? In theory perhaps, 
yes; or in some intangible, inde- 
finite sort of way. My own experience 
tells me, however, that. there’ is 
generally more slackness in this thai 
m any other matter of business 
routine. ge 

In our case the visible, practical _ 
chart serves to put actuality into the — 
“lines of succession.” : 


Whole Life or Endowment? _ 
(Continued from page 80) A ANE 


comfort may discontinue premium 
payments with the satisfaction that 
he has done all necessary, 000o 
For those who will, there is Endow- 
ment Assurance, but the young man's __ 
true path is the one of Whole Life 
Assurance, Pe 
For the sake of simplicity the 
figures given are those for policies not _ 


sharing in the Company’s profits. — Q 


By investing a slightly larger annual 
premium the young man may share 
in the fortunes of the Compan 

selected and receive accretions in the. 
shape of bonuses added at regular in- _ 


tervals to the original Sum Assured. z pr 
ose of 


This converts the single p 
protective provision to a dual one of 
protection and investment, and pro- 
vided that a wise choice is made and 


that the second purpose is not allowed 
‘to over-shadow the firsta with- 


profits policy, either Whole Life or 
is quite a desirable 
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Looking at Business 
(Continued from page 54) 


But here again the experience of 
our Continental neighbours does not 
appear to support that view. And 
we are realising that we have a good 
deal to learn from them in the art of 
safeguarding the home market with- 
out endangering foreign markets. 


The final possibility is that which 
I most fear—a policy of drift. 


How do all these European hair- 
breadth escapes affect the policy of 
the average British business for the 
autumn? If the London settlement 
be adequate (D.V.), it ought to be safe 
to push on with one’s plans for the 
autumn on a courageous scale. If 
the London settlement prove to be 
barren, then the utmost caution will 
have to be observed in planning for 
the autumn. 


Personally, I should feel inclined to 
replace “leap” by “move” in so 
far as this country is concerned, 
Without doubt business will improve 
rapidly all over Central Europe the 
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The Creed Teleprinter System gives facilities for type- 

written transmission and printed reception of your more 
important messages and ordera over your private 
telephotie line. 


CH. A A e toy Mom spcech to Jong distance iypewniting snd. ail retain 
pores Actually we have scarcely your telephonic communication for whenever personal 
felt the impact of the German situa- contact is needed. 


erated by your typist at her usual speed, the Teleprinter 
as the apola simultaneously at the sending and 
receiving ‘ends of the line, providing a check on 
typing accuracy. , 
The Write for our leaflet L/3, which fully describes this subject. 


CREED TELEPRINTER 


tion in this country: and we may 
feel it increasingly during the next 
few weeks in cancelled orders and 
unpaid accounts. 


More than ever, however, success 
will depend on selling. The restless- 
ness and disquiet of these last 


months has to some extent communi- Mannufactured by < 
cated itself to the consumer, the} CREED & CO., LTD., Te aph House, CROYDON i 
foreign consumer in particular. When Telephons : CROYDON 2121 (6 lines). 





Mr. Zoccola told me that he was 
spending some of his appropriation 
for the Parker Pen Company on 
sending an executive around Europe 
by ‘plane to attract attention, he 
admitted the necessity for novelty of 
appeal. And Mr. Zoccola is one of 
those who believe in “ planned sell- 
ing,” not for a mere twelve months 
but for ten years ! 








SEET ek own UNIFORM TIME 
ei EVERYWHER/: 


@ cheapest on the long 
Uniformity of time throughout the ofice and 
run tho factory is assnrod the National Hlectric 





Master ee eee mrnough ir con pees 
When Mr. McCullough, the brilliant alone, “this. reliable clock cin dy Ceca: 
advertising manager of Austin Reed, @ get a LOWER PRICE Time Recorders, ‘Time Stamps, of Costing 


Ltd., uses new methods and new 
mechanical devices for his advertis- 
ing it is because he knows the public’s 


from Drayton commencing end finishing work can’ be 


: Handsomely designed in mahogany or cak, 

need for variety. @ ask us to quote on the Nodonal Hlestrle Master e is an 

k y accurate and dependable time-keeper. It is 

In planning sales drives all the facts our next job scif-winding, and runs off three simple dry 
of the new census must be borne in y J cells or from mains supply: 


Illustrated leaflet and prices from 
the Patentses and Manufacturers 


DRAYTON THE 
PRINTING Works) NATIONAL 


SOUTH PARK, FULHAM TIME RECORDER Co. Ltá. 
LONDON - - S.W.6 Head Office : 227, BLACKFRIARS ROAD 
printing since 1856 , LONDON, SEI 
paper over 200 years Phone: Hop 6641 &2. Talegram: Notreeczd, Londca 


mind. Every year there are fewer 
younger and more middle-aged people 
in this country. Some Midland 
cities are as prosperous as those of 
the South. Where big concerns slacken 
effort in the North there may be an 
opportunity for the small concern to 
come in. 

These facts should be borne in 
mind in planning for autumn business. 

C. C: 
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HIRE-PURCHASE 


BUSINESS 


m FINANCING |Getting 12 More Working 
Days in 2 Months 


by S. W, HORRIDGE 


THE 
BANKERS’ PLAN 


is for the use of 
MANUFACTURERS 


AND MERCHANTS 
al of 


STANDING 


Write NOW for details 


Bankers Commercial Security, Ltd. 
“Regent Arcade House,” 260, Regont St, London, W.1 





FACSIMO PROCESS 


a wonderfully quick and accurate method 
of reproducing drawings, specifications, 
reports, price lists, minutes and agenda, 
etc, Copies don’t smudge. Several colours at 
one operation. Suitable for statistical work 
whether written, drawn, typed or printed. 


Ask for demonstration. 
REY EMPIRE WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD: 
Reliability 


the vital factor in a Time Recorder, 
is a marked feature of the Gledhill- 





worthy service, r 

high overheads ducto unpunctuality 

with one of these all-Brntish Tore 

Recorders. 

Send for particulars of our 
Free Trial Offer 


GLEDHILL - BROOK 
TIME RECORDERS LTD 
38EmplreWorks, Huddersfield 








do not think it isa very common 

thing, in London at any rate, 

to find small office staffs com- 
pelled to sign on and off by means of 
a time clock. Until a few months 
ago we certainly did not contemplate 
instituting this system, it came about 
more or less as the result of an 
experiment. 

We have a number of speciality 
travellers working in the London area 
and during our weekly conventions 
our Sales Manager examined these 
travellers pretty keenly on the results 
of their week’s work. He found that 
they were nct putting in enough time 
on their territories. Although their 
time to start out on the road was 
9 a.m., they were not getting on the 
job until 9.30, 9.45, or even I0 o’clock 
in the mornings, and iż was decided 
to put a stop to this. 


None of the salesmen need take 
more than ten minutes to get on his 
territory from the office and it was 
the rule of the company that no time 
should be spent in the office in the 
mornings going through prospect 
cards and so forth. The previous 
evening was the time for this, between 
5.15 and 6.0 >.m. The plan was 
therefore suggested that all salesmen 
should “clock in” at 9.0 am. 
This would ensure that they got to 
their starting foint on time. Sales 
Supervisors were also instructed to 
do the same, and these executives 
would see that the salesmen went out 
on their jobs immediately after. 


The arrangement was at once 
successful. In addition to the clock 
providing -us with a record of the 
actual times fer checking purposes 
the very fact that they had to 
“clock ” had a big moral effect upon 
the salesmen. They realised the 
inflexibility of the system and they 
fell in with the spirit of the idea. 

Then it occurred to us: if this plan 
works so well with the salesmen, why 
not apply it also to the office staff ? 


A meeting was caled and the 
Managing Director gave the office 
staff a straight talk on efficiency afd 
a 


the bad effects of tardiness. No 
records had been kept and no names 
were mentioned, but it was well 
known among the staff that certain 
members had a pretty fair reputation 
for arriving late. .The Managing Direc- 
tor gave official instructions at the 
meeting that everyone was to clock in, 
and everyone was to be in the office 
by 93.30 am. No exceptions were 
made. Sales Manager, Accountant; 
Publicity Manager were all included. 


One of the order clerks was given 
the specific job of entering the time 
cards every day upon a report sheet. 
This sheet was submitted every week 
to the Managing Director who went 
carefully through it so far as the 
office staff was concerned. The 
salesmen’s times he left entirely to 
the authority of the Sales Manager. 


The result was amazing. In the 
first two months only twenty minutes 
had been lost by the whole of the 
staff (quite unavoidable lateness ex- 
cluded). A comparison of the times 
kept by the employees and executives 
under the new system with those 
times which it was fairly well known 
that they used to keep showed that 
during the two months we had gained 
no less than 102 hours ! 


True, the “ clock ” system was not 
without its antagonists at first. One 
senior clerk actually left us on this 
account. But we considered that if 
such was his attitude towards his 
job, then we were better without him, 
he would have a retarding influence 
on the office anyway. 


Thus we consider our experiment 
was successful. The spirit of the. 
office is better and we have none of 
that hanging on after 6 p.m. which 
so many employees seem to think 
necessary. “This hanging on ” used 
to be very prevalent in one depart- 
ment which had to prepare material 
for the salesmen’s work next day, 
yet the salesmen used to complain 
that their requirements were still not 
ready by next morning. This does 
not happen now, the work is com- 
pleted by 6 p.m. 
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Budgeting makes for Sound 


Finance, Bigger Profits 
(Continued from page 60) 


the financial year; and as the year 
advances the probable results of the 
year can be presented in clearer 
perspective by combining the actual 
results so far ascertained with the 
. forecasts for the remainder of the 


We have seen the necessity for 
considering the effect of laying out 
money on additions to plant and 
other capital expenditures. The con- 
trol of capital expenditure cannot be 
too rigid. In big businesses there are 
many opportunities for unwise capital 
expenditure to be made, even though 
to individual managers such commit- 
ments may seem reasonable enough. 

It is a good plan to insist that all 
\ expenditure on capital account should 

\ be submitted on standard forms for 
approval by the Board or an appointed 
deputy. Frequently claims are made 
that certain expenditure on capital 
account will effect savings or reduce 
expenses. All such claims should be 
properly investigated and approved 
before expenditure is authorised. 

In concerns with branches and 
subsidiary companies it is not un- 
known for one unit to purchase new 
plant when similar equipment is 
standing idle in another unit of the 
same concern. To obviate this there 
should be kept on hand a continually 
up-to-date schedule of all surplus 
plant m the various units. 

Again, the management may ask 
for plant at a cost which, on the basis 
of their estimates, would seem a quite 
attractive and profitable demand. 
Then when the expenditure has been 
made and the installation well in 
hand it may be found that the 
estimates were too optimistic, that 
the cost of installation will exceed the 
anticipated cost and that the project 
will be the reverse of profitable. 

It is not that the original estimates 
are put forward other than in the 
utmost good faith, but merely that 
enthusiastic managers are at times 
apt to overlook very important 
aspects in submitting their proposals. 
Those appointed to scrutinise esti- 
mates of capital expenditure should 
therefore be well versed in all matters 
of this nature and capable of expertly 
criticising estimates. 

It is not putting it too high to say 
that some form of budgetary control 
is essential to any business, whether 
large or small. The necessity for 


framing the budget is a means of” 


inducing, in fact of forcing, all 
executives to make their plans in 
advance, to think beyond the present 
and to appreciate the necessity for 


co-ordination with other sections of 
the business. ; 

It is sometimes advanced as an 
objection to budgetary control that 
it imposes restrictions on the manage- 
ment, robbing them of initiative. 
This is not so. On the contrary the 
greater interest taken by the manage- 
ment in budgetary control is often the 
means of bringing to the fore many 
new ideas and important views which 
emerge at the time plans arediscussed. 

Another objection to budgets is 
based on the belief that they must be 
definite commitments, to be followed 
rigidly and unchangeably. Such, of 
course, is not the case. The budget 
is but a guide and a plan which can be 
varied to suit the needs of the business 
as better opportunities offer and 
conditions change. While it is neces- 
sary that the lower management 
should be encouraged to work as far 
as possible to a, pre-arranged plan, and 
while it is highly probable that the 
task mapped out for them will not 
materially alter, the final budget 
which embraces the policy of the 
directors should be subject to con- 
tinual revision and adjustment, to 
take care of the probable effect of 
general commercial and financial con- 
ditions and to harmonise with the 
general trend of the entire industry of 
which the business forms part. 


Chemist’s mistake which 
founded a New Industry 


(Continued from page 58) 

more intensive campaign, a news- 
paper paragraph gave me an idea. 
I read that Henry Ford had been 
injured in a motor accident, so I 
sent him a cable. It ran: “ Regret 
to hear of your accident, trust you 
were not cut by broken glass. Fit 
Triplex and be safe.” 

Within a few months the Ford 
Motor Car Company had standardised 
our product for all their cars pro- 
duced in America. That was what 
I had been aiming for; Triplex to 
be fitted as a standard by a leading 
manufacturer. With Fords as a 
lever I therefore directed a new 
campaign among British manufac- 
turers, and the Riley Company almost 
immediately took it up. Then 
followed Morris and Austin. 

I had already foreseen that our old 
works at Willesden could not cope 
with the increasing work and had 
put in hand the plans for a great new 
factory at King’s Norton. To-day, 
almost every ear and coach manufac- 
turer fits our product as standard, 
and already the King’s Norton factory 
is working at highest pressure to keep 
pace, with the rapidly increasing pro- 
z programmes of manufacturers. 











SALMANGER MAPS 


Washable—Indestructible 


TAKE COLOURED PENCILS & INKS | 


SALMANGER MAP | 
OUTFIT 
GAZETTEER and MAP OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
with 
5 COLOURED PENCILS 
£4 6s. 6d. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
The Gazetteer will be supplied 


separately for a limited 
period at the Special Price of 


5s. 
Usual Price 7/6 


Towns under Counties, 
Populations, early closing 
and market days 


SALMANGER MAP CO. 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12 


€ 


AN ON | 






Looseleaf Books | 


Is the “Robin” Looseleaf Book f} 
system of record-keeping efficient? | 
One well-known firm of engineers 
seems to think so—at present it 18 
using more than seven hundred of 
these books ! 


Is it economical? Yes—it is labour- 
saving and the only upkeep cost is for 
fresh leaves; the books are made with 
scrupulous care from sound British 
materials. 


May we send you our illustrated 66-page 
catalogue? It gives full details of the 
“Robin” system and of “Robin” books. 


Or, if you would prefer, we will send you 
acomplete Robin” outfit on approval 
—“ Robin” book bound full maroon 
buckram, 200 leaves 5” x 8” ruled faint, 
cash, or double ledger, and A-Z 
index post free for 


9/6 


J. W. RUDDOCK & SONS, 
Lincoln 


Also at 1, Newhall Street, birmingham, 
, and 3, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 














[Inexpensive 


e e 
Overprinting 

Here is a practical little machine 
which many important firms are 
using to overprint envelopes, cata- 
logues, leaflets, labels, etc. 

So simple is it in operation that 600- 
1,000 copies an hour can be printed 
by a junior without any previous 
experience. 

Strongly built, and guaranteed for 5 
years against breakage, p. REET ES 


this handy machine: por use muh : 
quickly pays for itself srandard ope i 

tn : 
out of the money ered) pes E ; 


on printer’s bills. 


DVERPRINT; £5 10s. | : 


+ os saaeavevensseasinsabessevense 


SLOGANS LTD 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3253 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
for 
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Cheque 
Endorsement Case 


HIGH COURT JUDGMENT 


he case of Slingsby and others 
| versus the District Bank, in 
which Mr. Justice Wright 
delivered 2 considered judgment on 
July 16th, is of considerable import- 
ance as a statement of the law 
relating to the drawing and endorse- 
ment of cheques. 


The circumstances were as follows : 
A Mr. Turner, deceased, appointed in 
his will four executors who employed 
as solicitors the firm of Cumberbirch 
& Potts, the active partner in which 
was James Cumberbirch, previously a 
man of good reputation. 


The executors, in the course of their 
duties, decided to buy War Loan to 
the value of £5,000 and on their 
instructions Cumpberpirch drew a 
cheque for this sum payable to John 
Prust & Co., a firm of stockbrokers. 
Three executors signed the cheque the 
same day, and the following day it was 
signed by the fourth, Mrs. Slingsby. 

After-the cheque had been fully 
signed, Cumberbirch added after the 
payees’ name the words “ per Cum- 
berbircen & Potts,” endorsed the 
cheque “ Cumberbirch & Potts,” and 
paid it into the account of a company 
in which he was interested at the 
Westminster Bank. 


Neither the Westminster nor the 
defendant bank questioned the cheque 
and it was credited to the company’s 
account by the former and debited to 
the executors’ account by the latter. 

The plaintifs, having failed in an 
earlier action against the Westminster 
Bank for conversion, brought the 
present action. 


His lordship found against the 
bank on the following grounds: 


I. The defendant bank had no 
right tc pay except under an endorse- 
ment corresponding to the mandate 
expressed on the cheque. 


2. The defendant bank could not 
rely on section 60 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, which dealt 
with fcrged or unauthorised endorse- 
ment. They paid in good faith, 
he 


ordinary course of business” could 
not be held to cover the departure 
from the mandate on the face of the 
cheque. 

3. Section 80 of the same Act did 
not help the defendant. To pay on an 
improper endorsement was fatal to a 
claim to have acted “ without negli- 
gence.’ 

4. The alteration of the payee 
being a “ material alteration ” ren- 
dered the cheque a void instrument, 
and the defendants, however innocent, 
could not charge the plaintiffs 
account. 

5. It was not unusual to leave a 
space between the payee’s name and 
the words “or Order” and the 
plaintiffs were not therefore guilty of 
any breach of duty towards the 
defendants. 

6. As Cumberbirch was acting out- 
side the scope of his authority, he 
could not be held to be the agent of 
the plaintiffs. 

Judgment for plaintiffs for £5,000 
and costs. 

For full judgment, see The Times 
Law Reports, week ending July 17th. 








More Business by NOT 
Cutting Prices 
(Continued from page 62) 
definitely, each year on sound lines. 


But we are extending our minimum 
or quiet season business as well. 
Thus we are endeavouring always to 
reduce the gap between the winter 
peak and the summer slump, thereby 
still further reducing overhead 
expenses. 

We always say that our policy 
has been one of “not being too 
greedy.” It has been a kind of 
rationalisation. If proof were wanted 
that this policy has paid, let me say 
that we have enjoyed a continuous, 
steady, and successful growth for 
nearly 1x years. I think this fact 
fully justifies the policy which we 
originally laid down and which we 
have since so consistently followed. 
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How Far Can 
Rationalisation Go ? 
(Continued from page 55.) 
tries on a national basis and keep 
them efficient... .” 
Since that time the growth of 
trade “rings” in this country has 
gone on: and in one form or another 
are operating in steel, coal, paints, 
chemicals, soaps, and other pro- 
ducts. The chairman of one of the 
largest independent companies in one 
of the industries named told me that 
his selling prices were r5 per cent. 
below those of a competing combine, 
while there was universal agreement 
that the products of the company 
were better. He also revealed that 
their company was purchasing from 
the combine a by-product, were 
treating this, and selling it back to 

the combine at a profit. 

The chairman of another inde- 
pendent company said that since the 
formation of a so-called rationalisa- 
tion “ring” in their trade, their 
own profits had increased. “ For,” 
said he, “ although we are selling our 
goods at lower prices than the 
combine, they have so increased the 
market price in what is practically a 
monopoly, as to make it possible 
for our own company to earn much 
larger profits.” 

After five years’ inquiry in the 
United States, Germany, and Great 
Britain, I have not yet found any 
product manufactured by impersonal 
control that is either being sold at 
lower prices or of better quality 
than that manufactured outside of a 
“ring” by personally controlled 
concerns. Whatever the alleged 
objects of Rationalisation, the effect 
is to eliminate competition, and so to 
increase the cost of the product to 
the eventual purchaser. 

I recently discussed this matter 
with Mr. Theodore Taylor of Batley, 
a man of fifty years’ experience in the 
manufacture of woollen fabrics and 
chairman of the largest producing 
plant of its kind in the world. He 
states that both in the woollen and 
cotton trades no form of combine 
has ever been able to turn out a 
product equal in quality, or lower 
in price, than that manufactured by 
independent companies, and that he 
is convinced that the whole tech- 
nique of both of these industries is 
incapable of being satisfactorily 
carried on by so-called rationalised 
impersonal control. 

Professor T. E. Gregory, Professor 
of Banking in the University of 
London, dismisses the term as “a 
new-fangled phrase to describe the 
old-fashioned device of eliminating 
competition.” 

Sir Gilbert Vyle, speaking at the 


Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, said :—“ The condition 
essential to successful Rationalisa- 
tion is the absence of competition, 
and, as we are all consumers, it is 
proper to enquire whether such a 
method of systematising industries is 
a good thing as a whole.” 

In the coal trade, of which I have 
intimate knowledge, Rationalisation 
has been an unmixed evil, and none 
of the results obtained by the various 
mergers formed has enabled them 
to produce coal at a lower cost than 
by efficient and properly equipped 
personally controlled collieries. 

Rationalisation has achieved 
nothing which has not been 
more successfully accomplished by 
enlightened private enterprise con- 
ducted by men experienced in the 
trade, and free from the influence of 
the financier or politician. 

Rationalisation can, and sometimes 
does, effect economies by the centrali- 
sation of its manufacturing plants, 
but as overhead charges, apart from 
labour, usually represent a fractional 
cost of manufacture, this saving is 
relatively unimportant. Against this 
must be set additional cost of a larger 
executive and the loss entailed by 
executive as against personal control. 
It can pool its collective experience 
along the lines of research or manu- 
facture, but it does this at the risk of 
standardising a product which may be 
less than the best and frequently is. 

It can, without any doubt, reduce 
labour costs by automatic machinery 
and by so standardising labour condi- 
tions as to avoid any unnecessary 
employment, and to that extent 
make a larger contribution to the 
inactive shareholder. This, however, 
must have set against it the unem- 
ployed which it creates, and who 
become a charge on the State. 

The question to decide is, whether 
its advantages outweigh its draw- 
backs, and whether it will be a final 
mode of development in the future. 

I am inclined to think it is a tem- 
porary phase, and later we shall 
return to the development of trade 
along its natural lines, that is to 
say, the success of the firms that 
are most capably managed. With 
this change-over will probably come 
the limitation of dividends and the 
recognition that beyond a certain 
point managerial remuneration must 
not go. 

If the final good for a nation is 
regular employment for the largest 
number of its citizens, with a fair 
return on the capital invested, then 
enilghtened * and humane 
control can, in my view, accomplish 
all that the merger is able to achieve. 
* In a paper read before the Industrial 

@ Co-parinership Association. ' 
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Christmas Novelty Gifts 
(Conhinued from page 67) 
have used it in honourable discharge 
of one of my own seasonal duties to a 
relative. 


A little while after the lighter, 
another parcel arrived. It was a 
paper-weight. A trifle in oxidised 
metal, with a knob on it. The 
engraving showed that it came from 
our printers. 

Now I don't know what you other 
fellows do, but I never let papers 
accumulate on my desk. My desk is 
a clearing house, not a lumber store. 
I have no more use for a paper- 
weight than I have for wings—at the 
moment. 


What a lot of money firms must 
waste in this haphazard distribution 
of gifts for Christmas. Here they 
have a perfectly good opportunity to 
get in some very valuable advertising, 
and yet so many go at it like a blind 
sailor on horseback. 

There is ample proof that the dis- 
tribution of these “reminders” at 
Christmas time is a very good prac- 
tice. It is certainly jolly good adver- 
tising. At least it can be, provided 
the business is conducted with a 
little careful planning and fore- 
thought. My own firm has done it for 
years, and with considerable benefit. 

The object is, of course, that the 
gift shall, broadly, act as a gesture 
of goodwill; and that it shall, 
specifically, remind the recipient to 
give the donor plenty of business 
during the next 12 months. 

Obviously, therefore, when you 
employ this kind of advertising cam- 
paign you must send a gift that will 
please the recipient by its novelty 
and so satisfy him with its usefulness 
that he will retain it, use it, and 
thus be constantly reminded of you 
and your firm’s products. That is 
good advertising. 

To send a man a gift for which 
he has no possible use is thoroughly 
bad advertising, a neglect of oppor- 
tunity and a waste of money. 

It is an excellent thing for a firm 
to devise a standardised gift sugges- 
tive of its products. Naturally, all 
firms are not able to do this. For 
example, I cannot see much hope in 
this direction for the manufacturer 
of, say, fly-papers or lightning con- 
ductors or high explosives. Perhaps 
you can think of some more like that. 
Nevertheless, there are firms which 
can. make up most attractive novelties 
having a high advertising value on 
account of their usefulness and strong 


: representation of the product. 


\ A well known firm of brewers is 
having made hundreds of little oak 
barrels. These barrels stand on@four 


BUSINESS 


metal legs and have a clock in one 
end. Excellent. This is novel, orna- 
mental and useful. Such a thing is 
not likely to be thrown away. It 
remains on the recipient’s desk, a 
constant reminder of the donor and 
his firm. 


A cement manufacturer is sending 
out miniature sacks of cement, or 
rather they look like sacks of cement, 
only instead of cement there is really 
a clock inside each; the complete 
thing making a desk timepiece of 





Suggestions for 


ASH TRAYS 
BLOTTERS 

BOOKS 
CALENDARS 
CARD CASES 
CIGARETTE CASES 
CLOCKS 
CLOTHES BRUSHES 
COMBS 
CORKSCREWS 
DESK PADS 

DESK PENS 
DIARIES 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
KEY RINGS 
LETTER OPENERS 
LIGHTERS 


C mamanman 


unusual design. Excellent, for the 
same reasons as above. I managed 
to get one of these in advance; they 
are good timekeepers, too. 


That brings me to an important 

int. When you decide on your 
gifts, let them be good of their kind. 
A cheap clock is more annoying than 
a pain in the stomach, But for- 
tunately it is more easily got rid of. 
“ Trashiness,” quicker than anything 
else, will land your gift on the rubbish 
heap. 


Firms which can devise really 
useful, standardised novelties can 
send them to all their business friends 
with a hundred-to-one chance that 
every taste will be satisfied. The 
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difficulty is felt by firms who cannot 
produce such a universal gift. 


I knew one manufacturer who lost 
sleep at nights over this difficulty. 
He could not think of a gift which 
would appeal to his business friends 
yet which would, at the same time, 
be sufficiently out of the ordinary to 
win a permanent place on the 
recipient’s desk. 

Then he had an idea. He turned 
the matter over to his staff. Madea 
competition of it. He offered a good 
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prize for the best suggestion for a 
novelty gift. 

He got it. A special bottle from 
which to fill fountain pens. It was a 
unique bottle, one which you could 
safely throw on the floor. It was 
made of his own unsplinterable 
glass. 

There’s a free idea for you. Why 
not try the competition plan ? 

To these firms which are in difficulty 
there are also open the big ranges of 
novelties marketed by the firms who 
specialise in these things. My own 
firm is one of those that has no 
product which can be symbolised by 
a gift. We have to select a few 
dozen gifts from the novelty manu- 
facturers. 


We tackle this Christmas gift 
business in the summer. In August, 
to be exact. The last thing I do 
before going away for the holiday— 
that delightful period of rest wherein 
the average business man thoroughly 
exhausts himself by all sorts of 
ridiculous antics which he describes 
as “ great fun ”-—is to draw up the 
names for the Christmas gift list and 
to select the gifts. 


We used to do this in October or 
November, but our experience cured 
us of that habit. Manufacturers had 
only the junk which was left by more 
enterprising buyers who had got in 
before us, and deliveries even of that 
couldn’t be guaranteed. 


We go over our list very carefully. 
First we get together all the new 
lists of the reputable manufacturers 
of novelty gifts, then my co-directors, 
sales managers and myself sit down 
and discuss every name separately. 
We make sure that at least one of us 
knows sufficient to enable us always 
to be on the safe side in selecting a 
gift. If we come up against a name 
which gives us to doubt, then we 
rope in the salesman who calls on 
that individual and get his opinion. 
Ti he does not know his client’s 
taste, we send him to find out, 


In the end we get a completed list 
which is not only tolerably grouse- 
proof but one which brings us a 
high return in advertising value 
because unsuitable gifts are avoided. 
We ensure that the anti-vice fanatic 
does not get a pack of cards, nor the 
non-smoker an ash-tray, nor the man 
with the withered arm a pair of 
Indian clubs. 


Of course, the gentleman who 
never brushes his clothes may be 
presented with a clothes brush; but 
that is not very serious. 


In the long run we find that by 
choosing four or five attractive articles 
and having a few dozen of each, we 
can pretty well cover the whole 
range of individual tastes. 


Let me now speak a word of 
warning. Christmas is considered by 
many people to be a time for novel- 
ties, with a capital “N.” They 
seize this chance to trot out all their 
pet ideas of originality, and frequently 
the result is that the striking novelty 
of their gifts overshadows the adver- 
tising value. 


Don’t fall into this error. A gift 
retained on a director’s desk is worth 
twenty thousastd in the waste-paper 
basket or on the end of a piece of 
string filling the role of anchor for 
a pair of scissors in the general office. 
iai i mistake about that. 
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AN AUTOMATIC 


VISITING CARD CASE 


which is a real 
advertising novelty 
and suitable either 
for personal use or 
as an advertising 
medium. 








This automatic card case was 
illustrated on p. 285 in the. 
June issue of “ BUSINESS,” 
and is made in nickel, 
oxydised and gold finishes for 
standard size visiting cards. 
Saves all wastage and presents 
card in an attractive manner. 
Returns its cost on the frst 
100 cards. 
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The “ Deskette,”’ made in polished Dak or 
Mahogany, Is the Ideal gift for your customer 
It is contsantly in front of him on his desk 
ready for use, and is the busy business man’s 
desk companion. Quotations gladly sem 
for lots of 6 dozen upwards Sample to 
sincere enquirers only. 
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A Book of 
Fresh Insight into 


Business 
Transactions 


ONEY, the basis of all business, 
needs understanding by every 
progressive business man .. . and 
here is the supreme book on the 
subject. In an absorbing and practical 
manner, Dr. Russell D. Kilborne, 
Ph.D.—an authority of international 
renown——draws aside the curtain, as it 
were, and takes you “ behind-the- 
scenes” of money, exchange and 
banking ; showing you the influences 
that affect the currency of leading 
countries. 

Description is inadequate for this 
masterly survey, extending to approxi- 
mately six hundred pages; its posses- 
sion and perusal will amply testify to 
its being a “ solid” work, imparting 
just what one wants to know. “The 
Principles of Money and Banking ” is 
a message to every Business Man, and 
to students of Accounting, Insurance, 
Banking or Economics. 

If you are concerned with the making, 
handling or investing of money, get 
“ The Principles of Money and Bank- 
ing” by Russell D. Kilborne. Simply 
fill up and return the Coupon. 


Post This 


SHAW PUBLISHING CO., Lid, : 
6, Carmelite St, London, EC 4. : 
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Please send me one copy of “ The Principles 3 
of Money and Banking" by Russell D. Kilborne, i 
PhD and invoice at published price of zoj- $ 
—terms ten days. H 
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ORDERS FROM ABROAD SHOULD | 
BE ACCOMPANIED: BY REMITTANCE : 


A Business 


For the Library Shelf 


Dean looks 


20 years ahead 


usiness men and economists the 

world over are worried about the 
present conditions of business, because 
none of the usual ways out seem to 
apply to-day. Some men are making 
suggestions six months deep, others go 
a little further. 

But here is one who goes 20 years 
: W. B. Donham, Dean of the 
School of Business ‘Administration 
of Harvard University, in ‘* Business 
Adrift.°’* It is a book well worth 
reading. 

He sterts with the idea that business 
men must develop foresight based on 
logical analysis if they are to maintain 
their primary position and power in 
the world. And he builds on four 
premises : 

1. That demccracy will have 
security of livelihood. -If capitalism 
cannot, Gemocracy will get it either 
through government or by over- 
throwing capitalism. 

2. That the eventual success of the 
Russian experiment must be assumed. 
as a business risk, and that Western 
capitelism must offer a system that 
will compete successfully with it in 
what it orfers to labour—or go under 
to it. 

3. That industrial nationalism in 
the form of high tariffs and the 
creation of protected industries will 
be intensified, making export trade 
alwaye more difficult and problem- 
atical, lesa stable and profitable. 

4. That the greatest need for busi- 
ness and social welfare in the next 
generation, after the catastrophic 
scientific, commercial, and social 
changes of this vast generation, is 
stability. 

His conclusions are for American 
Business—but they affect all Business. 


Frest, unemployment must be solved. 
And here the basic principle should be: 
“the ony remedy for unemployment is 
work’; nob insurance, which is waste- 
ful; not the dole, which is weakening ; 
but work. And when Business for a 
period cannot supply work, the Govern- 
ment should supply it by a system of 
planning commissions and public works. 


This portion of Mr. Donham’s book is 
particularly suggestive to British poli- 
ticlans and sound workers aa well as 
business leaders. Thig would in turn 
give the worker absolute security, keep 
him efficient and spending, and so main- 
tain a more uniform purchasing power. 

SECONDLY, America must not seek to 
expand her export trade beydad its 


normal limits competitively with Euro- 
pean countries. Why? Because she 
doesn’t need it as a matter of life and 
death; because if she geta it now at 
high cost and small if any profit, and 
organises her production in accordance 
with it, she won’t be able to hold it. 


Other countries are raising tariff 
walls, and England and Germany, as 
mass export competitors, will have to 
compete at any cost, because England 
and Germany must have export trade. 
To have those countries flourishing 
will be of more advantage to America 
than the exports; for if American 
competition reduces those countries to 
poverty they will embrace Russian 
Commissions and ultimately perhaps 
infect America in turn. 


Tumrpiy, America should develop her 
home market to the utmost ; and so draw 
still more unemployed labour from 
farms to industry ; protect her present 
industries by high tariffs as now, or 
even higher if necessary; refrain from 
expanding her productive capacity 
beyond the needs of her home markets ; 
keep up her high wages, which makes 
for high purchasing power, and continue 
her technological and management im- 
provements which makes for lower costs. 
So, by increasing hourly production 
to cut down the working day, thereby 
affording more leisure which makes 
for new wants, the satisfaction of 
which would employ new labour. 


As the autnor epitomises it: “We 
should develop our home market by 
giving greater security and leisure at 
home rather than through depending on 
exports. We should seek constantly 
that ever-changing equation between 
work, security, and leisure which gives 
steady employment and meets not only 
material but immaterial wants in a 
world which is always getting better 
control over nature. This is the one 
hope for @ great civilisation.” 


And so far as we are concerned: To 
have any hope for the future, England 
and Germany must protect home indus- 
tries in order that they may reduce 
unemployment. The whole theory of 
doles is bad. The only remedy for 
unemployment is work. 

Only after each nation has so pro- 
duced @ measure of internal economic 
stability will the world be ready for 
some form of international co-operation. 

A stimulating book, full of suggestive 


ideas, which will repay reading by all 
business leaders. * Routledge, 7s, 6d. net 
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Give a Little More than 
the “ Other Man.” 


(Continued from page 61) 


hundreds of distant customers to 
whom we have sold would have been 
ours. Ifa man bought a car from us 
and took it to India or South Africa, 
we could “ service” him just the 
same. 

In times past we used to have 
special sales drives. That is, we 
would take one car for which we 
held the distributorship and go all out 
for a week to make sales of that 
particular make. Then we would 
take another car for another week, 
and so on. 

We did fairly well by this plan. I 
mean we made a great many actual 
sales, but it did very little to advance 
the prestige and name of our firm. 
It concentrated attention mainly on 
the name of the car which was being 
pushed. We devised another plan, 
therefore, which would, while still 
making sales, feature the name of 
our firm as the main factor of the 
campaign. 

We decided to supplement the 
idea of weekly drives of specified 
makes, and in 1929 concentrated a 
special effort into a yearly “ show” 
at our own premises. 

Now here again we arranged some- 
thing “ different.” Motor agents in 
all the large centres stage the ordinary 
kind of motor show. What with these 
and the annual event at Olympia, the 
public enthusiasm has lost its edge; 
so we went out to sharpen it. 

We conceived a yearly exhibition 
which should have a much wider 
appeal to motorists. The first year 
we held one of these shows it was a 
definite success. We then decided to 
make these shows an annual feature, 
giving them each a title of public 
appeal. That held in 1930 we called 
“Land, Air and Water” Transport 
Exhibition. We presumed that most 
motorists were interested in all forms 
of mechanical transport both for busi- 
ness and for pleasure, so we included 
exhibits of private aeroplanes and 
motor boats as well as cars. 

Thousands of invitation cards were 
mailed to our customers and prospects 
to visit the show at our premises. 
The response was intensely gratifying, 
and the amount of business and new 
contracts which resulted confirmed 
our opinion that our selling plans were 
right. 

This year we developed the plan 
still further, and early this summer 
we held what I have been told was 
the most successful exhibition ever 
staged by a provincial firm. 

Still basing our campaign on selling 
the motorist all his interests, we 


called our exhibition “ Evolution,” 
and included in it not only all that 
was latest in the motor car world 
but also in motor boating, motor 
caravaning, wireless, television, aero- 
planes, fire engines, and motor cycles. 
In addition, we had actually running, 
and taking passengers for trips during 
the show, one of the oldest motor 
cars in the country, a 34 years’ old 
pioneer, a Benz “ Dog Cart,” which, 
incidentally, belongs to me and is one 
of my most treasured possessions. 

The display of television was, I 
believe, the first ever given publicly 
in this county of Surrey; and we 
had one of the cleverest wireless and 
television engineers to explain it. 

We had, also, a cinema in which we 
exhibited special films showing the 
vast field of operation now covered 
by the petrol engine in all spheres of 
daily life. Also instructional films 
covering the construction and main- 
tenance of the modern automobile. 
We also demonstrated by means of 
these films how we teach customers 
to drive. This gives enormous con- 
fidence to anyone who may be a bit 
nervous of tackling driving for the 
first time. 

Thus our exhibition was novel and 
“ different,” and literally full of 
interest to motorists. The curiosity 
aroused by my 34 years old car 
alone was simply astonishing. I 
could have sold it many times, and 
at a good price, too. We collected, 
however, £30 in “ fares ” from those 
who had rides. This was passed #7 
toto to our local hospital. 

Basing our conclusions on the 
number of people who visited our 
previous exhibition, we estimated 
that as we had mailed roughly seven 
thousand invitations, we should have 
well over two thousand visitors to 
this more attractive show. But how 
could we make that contact with all 
these visitors which would turn them 
into customers or prospects? Obvi- 
ously we could not talk personally to 
every one of them, so we hit on a 
plan of making them record their 
own names and addresses so we could 
get in touch with them later, using 
the subject of their visit to the exhi- 
bition as our approach in the follow- 
up. 

We opened a ballot, and on printed 
forms (one type for private visitors 
and another type for the trade) 
asked each to record, in order of 
merit, the factors he ‘looked for as 
most important in our organisation. 
We offered good prizes, both to trade 
and private vigitors. 

The ballot subsequently gave us 
the names and addresses of over 
2,000 visitors divided into trade and 
private, who had personally come to 
our ef hibition. A wonderful list for 
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An adding machine 


for 70]- —and it does the work of a 


calculator costing ten times 
the price. Measuring 12” x 2” xio a! and weighing only 
14 ozs. this practical Machine th 


ADDOMETER. 
Adds—Subtracts & Multiplies 


speedily and accurately, giving visible totals In pounds, 
10,000 Even 


ADLOMETER 
ce E e ia Provide one 
for each of your staff. White for illustrated leaflet to: 


EDWARDS, ETHERSON & 0O. 
424, Hale End Road, E.4. (Walthamstow 2149) 


A BIG POINT „Zó; 


in all business 


a permanant advertisement , j 


PENS AND PENCILS 


Write for samples from leading 
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eii Co remy High Holboan WC e 
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FOLDING MACHINES (PAPER) 


BEVERIDGE’S OFFICE APPLIANCES, LID., 
Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.Ca. Telephone: 
Temple Bar 3275. 


Altura Peng 





OFFICE PRINTING MAOHINES 
BEVERIDGES OFFICE APPLIANCES, LTD. 


Melbourne Honse, Aldwych, W.C.a2 Telephone: 
Temple Ber 3275 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

LOGAN (LONDON) LTD, Field House, Breams 
Buildings, EC 4. Telephone : Holborn 6602. 
SHOWCARD MACHINES 

THE EMBOSS-Ir CO, LTD., 26/28, St. Bude 
Street, EC 4. Telephone: Central 9187, 
TRADE MARKS AND PATENTS 


REGINSLD W BARKER & CO, 56, Ludgate 
Hil, E.C.49° Telephone, Central 1982 
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YOUR PASSING THOUGHTS 


PIN THEM 


The thoughts that come often unsought, and, as it were, drop into the 
mind, are commonly the most valuable of any we have, and therefore 
should be secured, because they seldom return —LOCKE. 


realises the truth of Locke’s 
words. 

It is the “happy thoughts,” the 
good ideas that flash suddenly into 
the mind—often without the smallest 
relation to the matter upon which 
we happen to be engaged—that very 
frequently lead to the biggest and 
most. profitable business operations. 


And by ‘their very nature, they are 
singularly evanescent. “They are apt 
to. vanish almost on the moment ; 
they are forgotten unless promptly 
in the rush of other and, 
apparently, more pressing things. 
Very frequently their real importance 
is not immediately appreciated. An 
idea comes suddenly, it appears useful 


Eai business man knows and 


cat- any rate, and is pigeonholed 


mentally for future development. 
Other matters, however, crowd thick 
upon us and, only too often, the idea 
that may have laid the foundations 


of a fortune is forgotten and lost. 
‘Take the 


“happy thought” of 
another kind. A man ponders long 


over some knotty problem. He can 
_ see no way out. 


Suddenly, like a 


flash of light, the solution comes. . He 


finds the key which will unlock the 


door to wonderful achievement. 


— man. The problem. is obvious, 


His 
imagination is instantly fired; he 
sees a long vista of tremendous 









daily facts of business, experiences 
common in the life of every business 
How are 







DOWN -BEFOR 


By THOMAS DIXON 


these stray thoughts, these sudden flashes 
of inspiration, to be caught with certainty 
and promptness and preserved in permanent 
form as the basis of future action ? 

There are only two safe methods: they 
must either be written down or dictated. 
And it must be done at once: the smallest 
delay involves the ever-present possibility 
of forgetfulness and loss. 


VERTU EU TTL 


FOR a trifling monthly payment 

you.can- reap all the advantage 

of the greatest time and labour 

saver ever introduced into the 

. business office. The Dictaphone 
pays for itself as you use it, 


TUR CHET EET 


To make written notes is laborious and not 
very satisfactory, since the speed of 
handwriting cannot keep pace with the 
speed of thought. To call in a shorthand- 
writer many times daily for what may be no 
more than a memo. of a. few words is 
irritating and wasteful of time. Besides, 
the shorthand-writer may be out or gone 
for the evening, for good ideas are no 
respecters of office hours... 


The only real solution of the difficulty 
is to dictate to The Dictaphone. Then 
no good idéa can ever be lost for lack 
of the means to put it instantly into 
permanent form. 


You can “tell to The Dictaphone ” any- 
thing you could tell to your secretary. 
You can do it at once, at any hour of the 
day or night. You can do it at any speed 
you like. And, whatever it be, once you 
have "told it to The Dictaphone ” "itis 
safe from neglect end forgetfulness. 


All your letters and mei 

notes of telephone messages 

all your instructions and 

are caught automati ally 
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future, 


THEY 





Advertiser's Hanon nno. 
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infallibly by the ever-ready 
If you are a fluent. dictator, 3 CM 
your fastest, for there. will Ben i 
The Dictaphone cannot kes 

you. i 
twenty wy s 
sentence The Dictaphone ’ 
without fidgeting, till vou 
resume. 

And all the time your j 
typing something you Have 
dictated or doing same ot 


a 


hand ‘notes or waltitiy, 
rupted, for you to go on with 
With The Dictaphone you 
for executive work—the we 
you more busine 
capacity to get things done, 
is speeded up all round you. 
understand what that m 

of arere costs The Y 























copy of. “The A. Be 
It is a business: D 
man should read. Free 
THE DICTAPHONE CO, 





Kingsway House, Ringer 
Telephone: HOLBORN p16 


And at Manchester, Diri 
Glasgow, Leeds, Brist, Wow 
and Dublin, 


POST. THIS CO 
The Dictaphone a. Ltd, an 


Kingsway Howse: Ringswas, 
Londa i 













Dear Sis, 8 
Kindiy send your Book, “Thea: É Gool 


The Dictaphone,” 






Adding Machines and 


~ OFFICE PRINTERS- 
RONEOS GAMMETERS &c. 
THE IDEAL TYPEWRITER SPECIAL OFFER 


HE UPERB WRITER 

| ELLIOT FISHER 

BOOK - KEEPING 
BOOK & LOOSE-LEAF 

TYPEWRITERS 
WITH AND WITHOUT 

ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING DEVICE 


WRITE FOR LIST 


peat orders for * eals’ ‘more than 
‘of this ideal machine. 
ra Send us two. more‘ Ideals,’ 


THE TAPPIY UNIQUE 


Swingin and Detachable 
TER TRAY SET. 


A big aid to 
efficiency. 
All trays lift 





off, are 
interchange- 
able, swing 
out of wa’ 


leave des: B 





quite clear, 


Materlal of Trays, 
Light or Dark Oak ae 
Real Mahogany 


: Poy» 
Its quietness and light touct m 
Steel Finished Art Green 


efficiency, while. its compactness, lig 


j Bi 
| 40- :: 35/- 


Complete with post and fitting for wall or di 


our row standard Keyboard, complete in 
(weight lbs: nearly 2 Ibs, lighter than all 
ether portables ), price £14 14s, 


All inland carriage paid, 
1 


BARGAIN OFFER. 
Fireresisting and 
Vermin Proof Steel 
Office Cupboards, 
finished art green, lever 

lock, duplicate keys. 


2’ high, 14” 

wide, 12” deep 35/- 

3’ high, 36° wide, : 
14° deep. ‘£3 

é'high, 2’ wide, 18*deep 

As pat rg a 

carriage pall, See | 


Other sizes a stock. 
Halt the price of wood. 


Essential for storing 
Books, Papers, Box 
Files, Letter ‘Trays. 
Other sizesequallycheap 


NO MORE TELEPHONES 
KNOCKED OVER 


H you use Telephone mai 


WALES ADDING. MACHINE. 
Best for Speed and Accuracy and 
ted Record of all your Adding. 
e for leaflet, Prices from £26 5a. Od. 


“ ADDAG?} PORTABLE 
ADOING MACHINE, 


Al makes Add- 
| ing and- Calen- 
lating Machines, 
Cash EES 
'omptomsters, 3/6 post free, 
F Burroughs ete., Hyg enic Glass Mouthpieces 
“bought, ‘sold, wee prevent. Influenza. 


hired, repaired, 
exchanged, 2/2 each post tree. 


olborn 3793, or Write for Bargain Lists and Particulars, 


Message Recorders 


esk, 
Approx. internal dimensi i trays 
Bi ins, z 9} ins, x 27 ins, es 


Preserve your Letters 
and Records from Dust 
and. Fire by using our 


co BUSINESS. 


LINE Su! ioe 
COPYHOLDER. 
Saves the cos. 
typist’s time 
and your 
notepaper. 
Tap the lever 
and the line 


PREVENT FRAUD, PROTECT _ 

YOUR CHEQUES WITH THE 

SAFEQUARD CHEQUE 
WRITER, 

As used by the leading Firms. 

Do you, realise that an altered 

cheque is your ability 4 : 


£8 83, each, 


All makes of 
Cheque Writers 
in Stock 


5/6 
Post tree. : 
THE E LATEST INVENTION: 
ie: Ont. : 
ous With” ee 
RUBBER NIB 
Writes a thick line on paper, 
canvas, wood, ony ames glass, 


For Rddreselng "Parcels, 
Writing. Notices, Price 
Tickets Labeipig Gouds, a ; 


Art Green Vertical Stes! : 


Easy Running 


FILING CABINETS | 


4 drawers, gto. £6.76 
ae ffscap £7 8.9 


Carriage Paid. 


NO MORE ERROR 


EASILY, 
So simple: anyo: 


Relieves the brain fro 


‘ACCOUNTS | 
USE THE ined ADDOMETER 


1 it-at once... 
: mechanical effort. 


A BOON TO ALL WHO. ADD- 
For desk or pocket oniy zie MoE R EY 


< Ducoid 


ease Tje extra 


74, CHANCERY LANE (HO 
Works: z Great New Streat, EGA 0 = 














“AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4506. 


Further 
Reduced 


Office overheads can be still further reduced by the 
introduction of BRITISH MADE Visible Card 

» Equipment in place of obsolete books and Vertical 
Card indexes. Three methods from which to choose 
—BIZADA first 
in 1913, SEPIAL 
and CLIPDEX, 
covering the whole 
field of single and ; 
multiple card re- Y j $ 
cording. Least A ae: 7 
expensive, too. ane a 

Your re- 1 

quest. for 

details will 

< bepromptly 

attended to 

by experts 

in Visible 

Indexing. 

CARTER-PARRATT LTD. 

-O (PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS). 
16 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


lephone: Victoria 1045-1046 “Works è WICKFORD, ESSEX 





Strowaert 
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e 
MasseeleySho 
has an added 
that Increases § 

Masson, Seeley & Co. 


-~ Masseeley Building 
Howick Place, Westminste: 


BoE TEN ES te Patented $ 
=~ AUTOMATIC BLOTTER — 

~~ A Whole Year’s Sup- 
ply of Blotting Paper 
in a Single Roll. 


A Clean Surface At a 
Touch. 


Besides its indispensability to every pen user, the “ AGA- 
BLOTTA” is the Ideal Publicity Memento because, being 
bsolutely unique, it eliminates the common danger of 
gift duplication "Everlasting and artistic, it is supplied 
with or without the donor’s advertisement, in Bakelite, 


metal or leather-covered, and will secure a preferential 
position on the customer’s desk. 


Write for Samples and Quotation to the 
SOLE, CONCESSIONAIRES 


A.G. STANDARD COMPANY, LTD. 
_ STANDARD WORKS: 55 SPENCER STREET, LONDON, E.C4 
CO Phone: Clerkenwell 2258 


Your Staff 
at your finger-tips 
INSTANTLY AVAILABLE 


Keep in constant touch with your business 
executives by means of Autocall. 

.. Consisting of a small automatic coding 
-central unit and a range of audible signals, 
-this ingenious Paging System instantly 

locates the person you want without dis- 
surbing other members of the Staff. With 
its aid, all searching and unnecessary ring- 
ing of te'ephore bells are eliminated ; time 
and effort are saved, and. executives, while 
afforded. the freedom of the premises, are 
a available as though they were at their 
“desks... © 


Au‘ocall costs surprisingly little to instal 
-Cand omaintain—and its value has. been 
< proved by progressive business houses 
throughout the World. 

„ Write for folder which describes 
‘tn full the many advantages 
XS of installing the 


‘PAGING SYSTEM L 
Y W. PEABODY 
OF LONDON 
LONDON - E:C:3 = 
Telephone: Royal 1340 {5 Hnes) 


+ 
* 
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DESPITE THE TRADE | 
DEPRESSION WE HAVE 
INCREASED TURNOVER 
why? 
Because so many firms have 
realised the value to them of- 
our ADDRESSALL INDEXO- | 
GRAPH SYSTEM, and have || | 
installed it to reduce costs || © 
and to promote business. 


Eventually you will do the- 
same! Why not now toe 


Write to-day (without obligation) for full particulars. 


ADDRESSALL MACHINE CO. | 


(Pearce & Gardner Lid.~—Proprietors) 
96 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


and at Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow 


A Book of Fresh Insight 
into Business Transactions 


ONEY, the basis: of all business, needs undets 


by every progressive business man . . . and h 
the supreme book on the subject. In an absorbin; 


practical manner, Dr. Russell D. Kilborne, Ph.D.—an : a 


authority of international renown—draws aside the curtain, 


as it were, and takes you “ behind-the-scenes ” of money, oe 


exchange and banking; showing you the influences that 

affect the currency of leading countries. =. Ss 
Description is inadequate for this masterly survey, — 

extending to approximately six hundred pages ; its posses- 


sion and perusal will amply testify to its being a “ solid” : 
work, imparting just what one wants to know. “The 


Principles of Money and Banking” is a message to every. 

Business Man, and to students of Accounting, Insurance, _ 

Banking or Economics. : ee 

If you are concerned with the making, handling or investing of 

money, get “ The Principles of Money and Banking” by Russell. 

D. Kilborne. Simply fill up and return the Coupon. ost 
Post This 


OTE ONE seees AEE E 
i Coupon oe, 
i SHAW PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 6, Carmelite. Stus London, B.C. SA 


$ Please send me one copy of “The Principles of Mi and Banking?) i 
i by Russell D: Kilborne; PhDs and invoice at ublihed price of 20/= terms E 
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The advertisements in BUSINESS 
provide an up-to-date directory of the 
services and supplies needed by every 
business house. No advertiser spends 


his money unless he knows that he 


can offer you a service or a product 


~ that will enable. you. to do some job 
more economically, more speedily and — 


more efficiently than before. It costs 
you nothing to investigate; for 
instance :— ; 

A manufacturer of office printing 
machines invites you to visit néw 
showrooms and inspect new models 
or send for a free copy of a booklet 


(page 125). 


A new automatic blotter which 


makes a splendid advertising novelty 
gift is advertised on page 96. Other 


appropriate advertising gifts are adver- 


tised on pages 132, 143, 144. 

Recent demonstrations of flood- 
lighting have brought this interesting 
subject well to the fore, and develop- 
ments of services in this connection 
are advertised on pages 123 and 132. 

Autumn, with its lengthy evenings, 
is the time for reading and study. 
New books for the business man are 
advertised on pages 140.and 141, and 
brochures. giving particulars of corre- 
spondence. courses on pages 127 and 
I4l. 

A new. and improved cash register 
is advertised on page 2 of cover. 

Four pages in different colours can 


` be printed in one operation by a new 


super duplicator advertised on page 
137. 


typewriter invaluable both in- 
office and for travelling. The 
proved case of a well known type- 
writer is shown on page 129. 
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Postindex i 
Model 8 
Drawer Cabinet 
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An Eriesson Telephone on your 
desk places your organization at 
your finger tips ~~ directors, 
secretary, accounts, warehouse. 


Clear - speaking, efficient, fool- 
proof, a 2 really faithful servant 
is earning its keep ail the 
time, 
Our new instrument GH.) with 
bakelite case and special trans- 
mission features is now in produc- 
tien, 


Write to-day Jor quotations and E EAE aT A, 
literature, BRITISH 
Ericsson Telephones Ltd. Pe 
67/73, Riagsway, TELEPHONES ee 
a ans London, W.0.2. ; 
ving time and money. Posting with Postindex takes Telephones : Holborn 3273/3, 


ss than half the time it does with other methods, and 
whenever an addition to our records is considered we 


Copies any document in up to FIVE A FEW GENERAL USES 
COLOURS by ONE OPERATION, FOR FACSIMO:— 
Copies typewriting, pen-writing, pencil- SECRETARY : 

writing, draughtsman s plans, drawings, Agenda, 

and. printed matter. Copies. them im a 

few seconds, and gives you up to 100 

facsimile copies as fast as paper can be fed 

into and out of the machine. . Takes any 

size form up to 18 in. x 34 in. 


NO expensive stencils. NO messy inks. 

NO carbon sheets. NO type to set up. 

NO elaborate preparations for copying. 

NO expert operator needed. ~ Costs next 

to nothing after first installation: 

The FACSIMO PROCESS entails- 
One writing only. ; Price Changes, Ete. 
One checking only, and DRAWING OFFICE: 
One operation only for as many as Pane 

Five different colours at one time. dices, Sheets; Ete 
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i Copy of Layouts, 
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Phase send Catalogue P60 ASK for DEMONSTRATION Schedules, Etc. Ete 
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RATIONALISATION 
DEFENDED 


That through Rationalisation an 
organisation may degenerate under 
a mass of complicated detail, was 
an opinion quoted last month by 
Mr. Angus Watson, JP. “IF 
that is so, then it is not Rationalisa- 
tion,” replies Sir Kenneth Stewart 
in his strong counter attack on Mr. 
Watson’s views, in page 109. 


DOUBLING SALES IN 
SIX MONTHS 


A Flying Squad of special 
salesmen, over 61,000,000 adver- 
tisements and new hire-purchase 
terms are some of the means with 
which H.M.V. are attacking the 
market to make a new selling 
record. Mr. R. Haigh gives the 
full story in page 103. 


-WIELDER OF THE 


£97,000,000 AXE 


What kind of man is it who 
lopped off the soaring costs of the 
late Government? How did he, 
in his business life, help build the 
Prudential assets from £5,600,000 
to £ £241,000,000? How did he 
rise from junior clerk to Secretary 
of that enormous Company? Read 
R. de Cordova’s story of Sir 
George May, K.B.E., page 107. 


FINDING OUT WHAT 
THE PUBLIC WANTS 


Why is J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., so 
successful ? One reason is that it 
anticipates public demand instead 
of following it. It stimulates 
public interest, and keeps it stimu- 
lated. How? J. Buchanan-Taylor 
explains this successful method of 
selling in page 108. 


BIGGER PROFITS IN 
SPITE OF BAD TIMES 


That trade conditions are not so 
bad that they cannot be beaten by 
intelligent attack is proved by the 
seven firms whose policies and 
profits are revealed in page 124. 
Examine these policies, see where 
and why they succeeded. They 
can be applied to any business. 
Page 124. 
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Back to Business 
Our Plans to Double Sales =- = = = «= «= RICHARD HAIGP 


Manager, British Branch, “ H.M. y '* 


Wielder of the £97,000,000 Axe - ~ = SIR GEORGE MAY, K.B E. 


Chairman, Natlonal Committee on Expenditure 


Finding Out What The Public Wants =- J. BUCHANAN-TAYLCR 
Publicity Manager, J. Lyons & Co, Ltd. 
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all stocks sold out... 
that’s how Punch Pulls! 


‘A LETTER FROM 
BRITTAIN PATTERSON & CO. 
1O MANCHESTER AV., E.C.I 





To MARION JEAN LYON, Advertisement Manager of 
“ PUNCH,” 10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


13th July, 1931. 
Dear Miss Lyon, 


: We feel sure that you will be ve interested 
to know the results of our advertisement in the Summer 
Number of “ PUNCH” this year. 


We inserted this advertisement, the first we have 
placed in your paper, purely as an experiment, as It was not 
on the list of medla we regularly employ. Within eight days 
of Its appearance, however, all our stocks were exhausted 
and we had to place further immediate orders with our 
manufacturers. Such a result was certainly more than we 
had ever contemplated. 


One of the most Interesting features of this response 
is that the replies we have received come—and are still coming 
—from all over the world, from such places as Straits Settle- 
ments, Ceylon, India, Azores and British West Indies. 


in short, we find that our advertisement in “PUNCH ” 
is as effective as all our other advertising put together, and 
reaches a public it has hitherto taken at least five media to 
reach. i 


This Is, of course, very satisfying Indeed, and we certainly 
think we shall have to go a long way before finding another 
journal which has such a world-wide influence. ~- 


Needless to say, we are extremely gratified that we 
were induced to advertise in your pages, and you may be 
certain that although this Is our first advertisement in 
“ PUNCH ” It will certainly not be the last. 


Yours very truly, 
For ‘BRITTAIN PATTERSON & COMPANY, 
A. G. Liddle, Proprietor. 
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Back to 


The outlook is better for those, whether 


Busi individuals or businesses or countries, who 
usiness wil put their houses in order. 

rules , The country is now putting #s house 

Grace in order. The Government is pledged to 


economy and retrenchment. The agony is 
over. Not only the agony of the last two 
weeks or two months, but the suspense resulting from 
the more than two years’ refusal to face the certainly 
oncoming situation. The State is to stop over-spending, 
make new économies, balance its budget, and so establish 
sound national finance and restore confidence here at 
home and abroad. 


It is absurd to say that finance rules industry. It is 
business that rules finance; but finance manifests the 
symptoms when business is abused. When the Govern- 
ment is extravagant and spends money wastefully ; 
when manufacturers’ costs are so high that they cannot 
sell abroad or compete at home ; when swollen overheads 
and antiquated methods eat up reserves; when pro- 
gressiveness and enterprise die down and efficiency droops ; 
then the effects are shown in a financial crisis. 


The individual business man knows that his credit 
depends upon what his suppliers and his creditors think 
ofhim. What they think of him depends upon the sound- 
ness of his policies and his ability to keep his expenses 
well below his income. It is precisely the same with a 
nation’s credit. It depends upon the faith that its 
suppliers and creditors have in it. And this in turn 
depends on whether it is paying its way, whether its 
economic principles are sound, whether it is doing a 
profitable trade, and whether its industry and commerce 
show a national balance in its favour. A mere mass of 
fixed assets is not enough, many a good old firm has had 
to go into liquidation in the last decade because it could 
not make an operating profit on its assets ; and so to-day 
a country must keep its assets liquid by progressive 
methods and energetic trading. 


From now on the National situation gives 
the individual business man a better 
chance. f 

In the first place, we know that industry 
will probably not be saddled with more 
taxation. We have learned in recent yêars 
that Government regulation and interference 
invariably increase costs : the price of coal, for instance, 


The 
brighter 
outlook 
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to-day, is Is, a ton more than a year ago, although less 
coal is being sold and more men are unemployed. We 
can be fairly sure that no further handicaps or brakes 
will be put upon industry. So the political situation 
looks more favourable to business. 

The next thing we need is an improvement in our trade 
balance ; either an increase in our exports or a decrease 
in our imports. Either requires that the individual 
business must bring down its costs. We have been 
harping upon this point in these pages for more than 
two years past; we have emphasised that it applies to 
the individual business just as it applies to the State. 


Now there are better possibilities to-day than there 
have been for ten years for bringing about a reduction 
in costs. If there is any change at all in taxation or 
indirect governmental drain on business, the likelihood 
is that there will be a decrease. Wage costs are coming 
down—and here we do not mean real wages necessarily, 
but unit wage costs. Things are costing less, and will 
cost still less per piece, or per pound, or per yard, than 
they did a year ago or five years ago or ten years ago ; 
and it is the job of every business manager to make them 
cost progressively still less. These reductions are coming 
about through lower costs of raw material, through 
improved management processes, through lower wage 
costs, and through more economic distribution. But 
on each one of these points cost reduction has got to be 
made a continuous and ever urgent policy. 


Another factor that would improve our 
trade balance is a tariff. Governmental 
retrenchment and financial re-constitution 
are coming first, but there seems no reason 
to doubt that a tariff of some kind will be 
introduced during the coming twelve 
months. This will in itself decrease imports 
and so improve our trade balance, in addition to giving 
our own producers the opportunity to secure a larger 
proportion of the home market. 

But this larger proportion of the home market will 
be secured only by tHe most efficient firms ; by those who 
apply, and continue still further to originate and apply, 
every possible cost-reduction and  efficiency-raising 
method. A tariff will be nothing but a snare and a 
deception if any industry or individual business allows 
it to increase its costs and diminish its power to export. 
In fact, the home market alone cannot possibly support 


Tariffs 
coming 
soon 
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British industry to-day ; no matter how advantageously 
we are placed there, we must get export orders ; and we 
cannot get export orders unless we reduce our costs.” 


Our balance of trade has in the last year become more 
adverse, not merely because there is a world slump, but 
because wages and standing charges fail to fall with world 
prices. Further, it is affected by the fact that we are 
no longer able to invest abroad. 


Our Victorian prosperity was built up because we had 
a surplus to invest with foreign countries who were our 
customers, and by virtue of our low cost of production. 
This enabled us to win markets abroad both through 
financing their enterprise and through offering them the 
best goods at the lowest prices. 


How can we restore our capacity to invest abroad ? 
Only by making the most drastic economies in the national 
budget. How can we reduce cost of production? Only 
by the same means in our individual businesses. 


British business men must realise that every 


Coit other industrial nation is concentrating on 
osts cutting its costs. Actually they have 
must be already gone further than we have. 

cut Months ago we reported that by state 


decree Italy had reduced wages and salaries, 
overheads and prices. Germany cut its 
governmental expenses long before we did; and in the 
last week has come the report that by executive decree 
salaries and wages are again to be reduced. America is 
steadily reducing wages in industry after industry, in 
business after business, even though for strategic reasons 
it is giving no publicity or official sanction to this trend. 
Japan has quietly been working in this direction for years 
past, and is to-day pursuing the same policy. We know 
that the smaller countries, Czecho-Slovakia and Holland 
and Belgium, are underselling us. Whatever be the 
reasons and causes, we must face them and counter them, 
each man in his own business. 


I grant the difficulties—but to overcome 
them is the job of management to-day. 
Yet it will not prove so difficult as lately, 
first because more and more the need of it 
is being ground into the public’s conscious- 
ness. Government is now convinced of it 
The Trade Unions are beginning to realise it 


The furniture trade, after a few weeks of resistance, 
is going to secure a reduction in wages. The shipyard 
workers, while protesting their natural repugnance to the 
necessity, are accepting the same course. Even the 
“more looms per weaver ” policy is at long last being 
accepted; although a really terrible illustration of the 
incredible difficulties and delays which management must 
meet-—and overcome—in its cost-reduction efforts. 


Trade 


union 
obstacles 


After years of argument, strikes and lock-outs, the 
workers are agreeing on their own initiative to the six- 
loom system which is gradually to be developed into an 
eight-loom system. Four hundred operators of Messrs. 
John Spencer, Imperial Mill, Burnley, have asked the 
firm to restart the mill on this basis. The same firm’s 
Queen Mill is also operating on it. . 
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At the same time the Nelson Weavers’ Association is 
actually permitting members to work eight looms at 
wages of 58s. a week on’ cotton cloths, and 60s. a week on 
artificial silk cloths, with a bonus for efficiency. Another 
mill is working on the six-loom system at Reading. And 
the local union has expelled the seventy weavers con- 
cerned | 


Throughout the cotton industry is an out- 


. standing example of how the mills of cost- 
Cultivate reduction grind slowly. Yet even the 
small scheme of the Joint Committee of Cotton 


Trade Organisations is in the right direction, 
and worth the study of other industries. 
It aims at rationalising the industry by 
eliminating redundant and inefficient plant. 


markets 


Its aim is to lower costs by confining production to the 
most efficient machinery and management. It also 
advocates a closer co-operation between the different 
branches of the trade and the development of marketing 
organisations for standard cloths. Such proposals are 
on the right lines. If they can be put into effect the 
cotton trade will be a step nearer to a reasonable 
recovery. 


Another cotton trade scheme is just the opposite—as 
completely futile on the face of it as the first is carefully 
conceived and extremely practical. This one, pro- 
pounded by the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations, is simply an effort to secure quotas and 
minimum prices by the organisation of a compulsory 
cartel with statutory powers. This would simply prolong 
the lives of the inefficient concerns, and keep their costs 
and prices up, while preventing the efficient units from 
manufacturing at their lowest costs and selling at the 
lowest possible price and so increasing demand. 


This is no time for holding up prices, restricting output, 
or introducing any factor or regulation that stands in 
the way of lower costs. 


Never were low costs, brought down to a competitive 
basis, so necessary as just now. For never has inter- 
national competition in world markets been so intense as 
it will be this coming year. Because nearly every country 
is wanting to sell—and few countries are able to buy. 


Central and Eastern Europe wants to buy nothing—~ 
but is eager to export. The Scandimavian countries, 
Holland, Belgium and France, are still worth-while mar- 
kets. South America can, at the moment, buy only 
absolute necessities, although the market is worth cul- 
tivating for its future. Australia and New Zealand are 
throttling their purchases. The Africas are favourable. 
India is still “as we were” politically; but here the 
need of offering low prices is especially vital. Central 
China is simply out of the market for the season ; although 
North China and the far South are still markets. The 
U.S.A. and Canada are able to buy, but less blind and 
more cautious in view of their own depressed trade and 
decreased purchasing power. 


Many business houses find that the best outlets for 
their goods to-day are the smaller markets which are 
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_ more or less on their own, i.e., unassociated with any large 
political unit. Good business is being done in many 


British lines in Mauritius, in Hong Kong, in the Dutch 


_ East Indies, and even so near home as Constantinople, 
-~ also in some of the Crown Colonies. In Europe, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway are the bright spots. 





In all these more favourable markets 
Ex ape business is worth pushing for. A friend, just 
o port _ returned from Denmark, threw some inter- 
trade —_—_ esting light on the situation there. The desire 
= aas _ — to buy British goods is intense. For this, 
waiting — fear of a British tariff against farm produce 
Gg partly responsible. Danish farmers have 
actually been circularised with lists of commodities which 
- they are advised to buy from British rather than other 
foreign houses. 


- Yet, what is the position my friend discovered over 

here ?. He assured me that not one British house in a 
dozen takes the trouble to send a director over to meet 
the buyers on the spot. Everything is left to the agent. 

— As a result, problems in prices are not gone into by 
_ people who can really solve them. 


-= He cited the case of an article which was about zd. 
: per unit too high for the Danish housewife. Obviously, 
_ an active director might get round this by saving a half- 
penny on freight, another halfpenny on transport at 
home, a third on packing, a fourth on production or selling 
costs, or wherever also he could manage it. But will these 
active steps ever be taken if the reports of the agent are 
all the directors have to go upon? Probably not. For 
the problem will not be clearly visualised. Yet in these 
times can any of us afford to neglect a prosperous small 
“market which is so generously disposed towards our goods? 


Now how should you 


: Autumn and we, as individual 
business men, run our 
trade particular businesses 
ace during the coming 
prospects autumn and winter ? 
What should our out- 


< look, pi licies, and plans be ? 


We believe the outlook is more 
favourable. Confidence will grow 
-as the Government’s sounder econ- 
omy and finance policies proceed. 
Europe is also pulling itself 
together; Germany is buckling 
to the task of using her six-months’ 

-breathing space as a strengthener. 
: The. Dominions are solving. their 
-financial problems. America’s 
retail trade is already pointing to 
slightly stronger autumnal: buying. 











With 18,000 ‘square feet of space. dis- 
playing British goods, the “British Ex- 
hibitor” will spend 242 -days in 30 
important ports in South and Central 
America, — She leaves London for the tour 


on November istr 
















At home we must anticipate a winter of econo 
round in luxuries and semi-luxuries. On the o 
the spending power of -the salaried classes 
i ame ; even wage cuts would k 
ving drop, so that in volume. 
the demand will still be equal.. ee 


This middle and working-class spending will be 
best market available. As Mr. john A Crabtree ¢ 

in a letter to us the other day : “ The best busine 
to be among goods that appeal to the work 
population. If I were starting business aga E 
think out what it is that appeals most to the workin ase 

purchasing power and cater for that.” 








The business man, whether manufacturer or trader or 
agent, who goes out after orders aggressively, aiu 
costs and prices down, offers the public the new 
services and price levels that it wants, will do j 
and make profits. In this issue of Business alone a 
dozen outstanding firms and progressive busine, 
tell how they are doing and planning to continue doing 
this very thing. If these. policies be examined it wil 
be found that they are all directed towards , 
the present conditions. In proportion to the ast 
of the preliminary planning and the energy 
subsequent attack, so will new business reward the 
enterprising firm. poe 

















Finance should be conserved, overheads cut, bet more 
money and energy spent on selling. Under to-day's 
conditions stronger selling and better advertising bring 
more than their proportionate returns : ordinary : 
methods are futile: extraordinary methods Win A. 
profit won by mere expense-cutting at the cost of turnover 
is not as good for the future of the business as a lesser 
profit won by greater turnover through aggressive efforts. 








































































MR. RICHARD HAIGH 


r GM. Fenwick anda team 
of the most enthusiastic sales- 
men in Londonare standing by 
ready to move off as the shock troops 
the most intensive campaign of 
ling which this company has ever 
onched. 

Already this young team under 
‘Fenwick’s command has a reputation. 
nown as the “Flying Squad,” 
stic is every member, and 
They need both quali- 
salesmen did, They are 
_ do as big a job as any 
rganisation has ever done 
- I doubt if there is anyone 
uld rightly contradict me if I 
tae than has ever been 


are going out to make, in six 
ble the bulk of sales which 

y previously made in its 
t ix months, when trade con- 


fick did not grow faint or ask 
ransfer to the canteen depart- 
when we told him of our 

he merely smiled and picked 






ip this enormous sales record 
how we have decided to fight the 
ssion which is general, and a 
which we ourselves have come 
st asan individual ei concern. 









: Our 


tories of every description. 
At home here we did the same 
thing. The result was an 
accumulation of knowledge 
which enabled us to plan the 
biggest and most up-to-date 
works of its kind in’ the 
kingdom. 

We put this undertaking 
in hand. Naturally, it took 
some years to complete, Six 
months ago it was complete. 
But, and here is the snag: 
instead of trade conditions 
having developed naturally 
and providing adequate work 
for our enlarged factory, just the 
reverse had occurred. The slump had 
set in, the public had put a curb to 
spending money on “ luxuries,” and 
our enormous plant faced starvation 
of work. It looked as though we 
should have to tell many of our 7,000 
employees that we had no jobs for 
them. 


We Had to Choose One of Two 
Policies 
What to do? Two ways were open 
to us. First, the defeatist policy : 
slow up production, stop a big section 
of our brand new mechanical equip- 
ment, put thousands of employees out 


an a en a in niin 


Here is the ammunition for 
this great Autumn Sales 
Push... 


A “Flying Squad ” of 
salesmen with special 


cars to sell FOR the 


dealer 


New Models to create 
anew consumer appeal 


A Press Publicity Cam- 
paign of 61,747,000 


advertisements 
e. 


o the dealers 


aans for 
bigger Autumn Business a 


. . to DOUBLE our 


foe products as they had never sol 


realised that it was largely 
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of work, and “hope for better times 
to come.’ 


Alternatively, the póličý of opis o o 
mism and courage : spend more money 
to make increasingly attractive models | 
at sucha price that they must appeal "o 
to the public, spend money more 
efficiently than we'd ever done 
before in a tremendous sales push. to 
carry that appeal into actual effect. 


Aggressive Action is the Only _ 
Way to Sales 


We chose the latter course. We. 
calculated. that to keep the new 
factory fully employed. our sales 
push must dispose of, as I say, twice 
the bulk of our previous best trading 
period. A stiff proposition. 


How, then, to make this double 
quota possible? We must devise. 
some most remarkable models, and be 
able to market them at prices repre- 
senting value never before offered to 
the consumer. This was not to be. 
mere sales talk, mere advertisement, © 
We were seriously up against it, and 
unless the appeal of the new models 
was absolutely unique we knew we” 
should not reach the double quota of 
sales under existing conditions. 


We had the technical brains, so 
the unique models were designed. Noo 
less than fourteen of them, ranging- 
from something quite small selling at 
two guineas.to. a most wonderful 
machine at.7o guineas, Our aim was 
to cover the field of home entertain- 
ment from A to Z, so that we should. . 
have the greatest possible number oi $ 
prospects to tackle. 


























Now to the great point of sellit 
We have, like many other manufac: 
turers, dealers in every part of the 
country. But dealers, excellent busi 
ness Man as most of them are cannot 
concentrate a roo per cent, PEE 
line. We decided to stimulate the. ae 
dealers to do more, to sell HMV: =. 
anys 
thing in their lives. We had our _ 
-double quota before our eyes; We = 
through 
that we must reach = 
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our. . gus. We must make them 
: sell, 

So we organised m=- 

a The Flying Squad of special 
salesmen. 

_ The most intensive national and 
: local. press advertising cam- 
-paign we have ever launched. 
> A new scheme to help dealers 
develop their hire-purchase 
- trading. 

_ The Flying Squad will be the most 
active sales aid we have ever em- 





_ ployed. The principle behind it is 


<o by mo means new, and personally I 
am surprised that more firms do not 
_ make use of it. 

Our “squad” will consist of a 

team of specially. selected salesmen 
who will spend. their whole time 
selling for the dealer and providing 
him with every kind of selling and 
technical advice. 
. Each member of the squad will be 
given a specially fitted small van in 
<: which will be carried, say, three repre- 
sentative models. With these vans 
the squad will descend upon selected 
towns and will literally concentrate 
- upon the house-to-house selling of 
=: H.M.V. products. They may spend 
two days, a week, a fortnight, or a 
“month in one district. 

The manner of working will be that 
-thè squad will first call on the local 
< dealers. From them they will 
beforehand have already received 
lists of actual prospects. The first 
calls will then be made upon these 
“prospects. Assuming, then, that the 
dealer’s idea of a ‘ prospect ” is a 


“true one, our salesmanship will con- 


vert go per cent. of these into actual 
purchasers, The full trade discount 
on these sales will be allowed to the 
¿dealer whose prospect purchases. 


-How Dealers’ Discount is 
Arranged 
When the dealer’s prospects are 


exhausted the squad will then go 
> out on _ ote ii wee selling. 


best 


to all dealers in the town: The 
usual dealer. If he has one,. then 
the discount goes to that dealer. If 
he has not one, then he is asked 
which dealer he would prefer to go to 


if he were buying a machine in the 


ordinary way. To whichever dealer 
the customer names we credit the 
discount. 

Of course, in small towns where 
there is only one H.M.V. dealer, this 
problem does not arise. In towns 
where there is more than one dealer, 
we think it is a fair plan. 

In this way we are going to show 
dealers really how to sell. We are 
going to reveal how many sales can 
actually be made if determination 
and*enterprise are shown. To work 
up the dealer’s enthusiasm is every- 
thing. We consider that 
by making profitable sales 
before their eyes, in. their 
own districts, we can do it. 

One of the new things 
the dealers will learn from 
this campaign is the 
enormous value of demon- 
strating things likewireless 
sets and gramophones. in 
the prospect’s own home. 
In the intimacy and 
familiarity of a man’s own 
sitting - room a musical 
instrument makes a far 
different appeal from what 
it does in a shop full of a 
thousand and one strange 
objects, all of which have 
an unknown effect on tone 
and volume. The idea will 
give to dealers an entirely 
fresh angle on the selling 
of our products. 

When the squad. leaves 
a district to go on else- 


his is one. of. the. most 


squad, bought a machine, to which. 
dealer should the discount be given? 
We devised this solution as being fair 


whee. the deal > 
we hope, 
asm that they will f 
Yate, carry on the car 
customer should be asked which is his- 


“not necessarily 
















































Giving Quick Deliv 
Customer 


I will explain he 
to-house selling, t 





direct from their sm 
vans will carry a l 
models only, 
district the squad 
have a iall stock oi: a al 


ocal area. “‘Usuall 
stored at one of tee deale 

Any house-to-house seles, 
will be drawn from this 
delivered to the customer y 
ar ofa an hone a gi 





: might rer to this, we 

considered there would be many who 
would not sort of pantechnicon 
to attract the attentioi eighbours 
to themselves. — 

So much for our flying squad, whose 
duty will be not only to sell for the 
dealer but to aid him in every possible 
way by giving him service and advice. 


e flying squad will be, 

it could never alone. carry 
quota goal. There must 

ig as well. The public 
acquainted with the 


arkable nature of our 14, 


dels. They must be made to 

, want them to the exclusion 
of all other forms of home entertain- 
ment, want them so badly that even 
if they do not get to the point of 
actually going to a dealer to purchase 

mey l'at least welcome our flying 


FENWICK, who will 
=A and of the Flying 
Squad 


oli erature is, being 
i t 


We are going to 
national and local press 
to a greater extent than even we have 
ever done before. Look at these 
figures : 

The campaign will last only a few 
months yet we shall take full pages, 
whole triple columns and other big 
spaces in national papers having a 
local daily circulation of 7,308,000 
copies. Then there will be the class 
periodicals and magazines in addition. 

During the campaign no less than 
61,747,000 individual advertisements 
will appear ! 

In addition, our Publicity Depart- 
ment will let loose a continuous flood 
of dealer aid literature both of the 
“pep” kind and of an instructive 
and semi-technical nature. For 24 
hours a day dealers will have their 
attention drawn to H.M.V. models. 
Sleeping and waking, they will be 
“ forced ” into thinking H.M.V. 

Every dealer, too, will be encour- 
aged to link up his own local adver- 
tising with our immense national 
campaign. We have drawn up a 
widely comprehensive series of lay- 
outs, free mats and electros of which 
any dealer can have; his own name, 
of course, figuring largely in each 
display. 

One of the functions of the flying 
squad will be to emphasise to the 
dealer the enormous value of the 
connection locally with our record 
national press campaign, so adding to 
the mass of persuasive propaganda 
confronting millions of families. 

We have recognised, too, that the 
present times demand special financial 
consideration. Customers call for 
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‘the: dales : 


There ka = 


fhis kind of frading. Yet sales inust 
e held up on this account. At 
have decided that H.M.V.. 


just not be held up. Therefore 


we are stepping in to help the dealer 
with his finances. z 


Developing the Dealer’s Local 
Hire-Purchase Trade. 


Our scheme will enable the dealer 
to take all the approved hire purchase 
business he can get hold of. Sales, 
sales and more sales. This is just 
another force we are adding so as. 


to have no barrier in the way of the _ 


enormous quota before our eyes. © 

Taken in its entirety this is, as I 
say, the biggest and most intensive 
campaign we have ever launched. It 
is designed to extract the utmost 
from every possible avenue of sales. © 
We are aiming at the highest record 


we have ever set for ourselves—and =€ 


we are going to reach it. 

I may say that although we have 
always gone out to stimulate 
dealer to the greatest possible ex: 
by means of our House Organ and — 
regular supplies of topical dealer-aid | 
literature, this latest effort of ours 
will make the dealer more enthusias 
than ever. This is important, becau 
in an organisation such as ours t 
dealer is all-in-all in the sales link. _ 

The house-to-house method ` 
selling our products, as demonstrated 
by the Flying Squad, will give the 
dealer something. entirely new to 
think about. Hitherto radio sets and 
gramophones have been Jnstiumeni ; 

which 
been 


ever been giv 
to the fact 


instrument ioe 
sound reproduc- 
tion. Many 
dealers. try to- 
demon stra te 


in. these cireum- 


stances, is the 


truetonalvalueof 
any = instrument 
appreciated. 
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Successful men and their methods . . 


by R. de CORDOVA 


e last month a new national figure has risen 
he upper reup of business leaders : Sir George 
a 


ay the man who 
is he ? 


his is a story in which Samuel 
Smiles would have rejoiced, 
for Sir George May’s career is 
rilliant instance of“ self help.” 
Forty-four years ago he started 
the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany asa junior clerk; his salary was 
less than eight shillings a week. He 


won. early and rapid promotion: for 


.. he showed unusual ability, industry 
and zeal, and resolute purpose. Mean- 
while he studied to become an 
ctuary, with the ultimate result 
that he became a member of the 


Council of the Institute of Actuaries. 


He advanced post by post through 
_ the Prudential organisation until he 
= Was appointed Secretary—the chief 
executive officer of the company. 
_A few months ago he retired after 
44 years’ service at the age of 6o. 
The epitome of his career and service 
_ with the Prudential Company are 
the facts that in those 44 years the 
= total- assets of the company rose 
from £5,639,252 (December 31, 1887) 
to £240,950,366 (December 31, 1930), 
_.. the number of policies in force (indus- 
- trial branch and ordinary. branch) 
from 7,715,005 to 27,107,804, and 
‘oo the staff. has been trebled. 
- During the latter years Sir George 
ay’s financial judgment and organ- 
ing abilities. have been recognised 
outside his own business. 


ee Thi teen Millions Sterling 
“Out of a Hat” 
cted in an honorary capa i 


cial adviser to various institu- 
and served on a 


mornin 


ber of 


has told the country how it can 
xpenses to fit its income. 


What manner of 


Royal Commissions. When the 
American Dollar Security Company 
was first instituted, Sir George May 
was appointed its manager. What he 
did in that capacity is shown by an 
incident which, early in the Great 
War, attracted more general notice 
than anything in his career up to 
that time—for very little mention 
had hitherto been made of him in the 
public press, 

The famous Pierpont Morgan firm 
which acted in certain financial re- 
spects for the Government was 
always wanting more and more 
money to pay for war supplies in 
America. On one occasion, when we 
were short of Dollar Securities to 
pay for the shells and gun supplies 
from the United States, it cabled 
for an immediate remittance of 
£13,000,000 sterling. 

Mr. McKenna, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was, not unnaturally, 
perturbed as to how to find such a 
sum at such short notice. Suddenly, 
however, he thought of the Prudential 
Company, and sent for Sir George 
May. 

“How much money have you in 
American Securities ? ” he asked. 

“ About 40,000,000 dollars’ worth,” 
replied Sir George. : 
“Can I have them?” 

“Certainly.” = 

“Please send them to 


-o first associat 
A the Bank of- 
England by ten o'clock to-morrow 


Sir George Ernest 
Chairman, Commites on A 


As the war progressed, 
work was found for Sir 
served on the Ro Orn 
Sugar Supply under Lord. 
the Food Controller, and 
was appointed to the Ne 
Canteen Board, on wi 
the sole channel of co 
between the War C 
representative he was 


he was knighted 
ceived his baronet 


British Car Exports m t 
Sound Basis 


Sir George’s electi 
of the Economy 
pointed last March * 
mendations to the Che 
Exchequer for effecting for 
possible reductions in th 
Expenditure, having r 


-to the present anc 


tion of the reven 
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: that way lies success, 
|. BUCHANAN TAYLOR, 








hat is the secret of £942,320 
profit ina year of unparal- 
: Y leled financial and industrial 
depression ? ? 
The figures I quote are from the 
; balance sheet of J. Lyons & Co., 
Ltd. and they represent a record for 
i the firm i in its 37 years’ career. 


Many. people think that the cater- 

ing ‘and. entertainment businesses 
possess some magical quality which 
n oduces profits, while concerns deal- 
el, soap, cotton, shipping, 
t and so on, merely 






















g usiness I have never dis- 
d it. Qn. the other hand, 
Seincthite of the organisation 
pany, I can unhesitatingly 
ts steady success, and. a 
asure of the record profits 
d above, to a definite: busi- 
That policy is: Not only 
demand of the public, 
uusly to prepare for what 
going to want next. 








Satisfy- the Customer 
eeps Us Virile 


The firm of Lyons set out with the 
: inndamental- idea of never being 

< gatished with what it achieved. To 
satisfy the customer is. its first. and 
It may be half- 
id that the customer is never 












te, the slogan of our organi- 
“The customer is never 
Sompa satisfaction may 
-o’-the-wisp, but it does keep 
l in continuity. 


“The smooth running | of an engine 
makes for efficient and effective 
‘progress, but smooth running may. 
develop into. a dope. People and 
-concerns are equally susceptible to 
«the coma of satisfaction. 
regular drone can develop a dangerous 
lull. Always the peril is to believe 





that the smoothness is ‘Permanent— 


Loe 
r 


The even; 


that what is evenly balanced now 
will ever remain so: A. complacence 
supervenes, industrial slumber follows 
—then the rude awakening and the 
reckoning. 


No business man can afford to be 
satisfied ; no industrialist can afford 
to slumber at the wheel. 


If there is a secret in Lyons’ profits’ 
it is in the preceding paragraph. 

I believe that in the catering and 
entertainment businesses there -is 
greater regard for the eternal changes 
in public taste and predilection. If 
I may say a word about some 
other trades, it seems to me that too 
many businesses reach a standard of 
supply which serves to fit demand, 
and there it stays.. The manufac- 
turer satisfies himself that what he is 
making is what is required. At the 
time he begins to tell himself that he 
has reached the exact productive 
gauge, he is probably right. But he 
reckons not with the morrow. His 
fingers leave the public pulse, and 
down the line of handlers of his 
product the conviction grows that 
this is what the public wants. By the 
time that collective conviction reaches 
the public, a standard has been 
fixed and it remains, until a com- 
petitor (generally a foreigner) comes 
into the market with something 
handier, easier and possibly cheaper. 
The industrialist with a fixed idea 


D eea 


By small-scale trials of new 
products the Lyons organisa- 
tion continually. tests the 
public taste ; it then follows 
with big-scale production of 
goods which are in advance 
of public demand. Thus is 
“interest _ always 
stimulated, and monotony of 
the products never operates 


consumer 






it has been secured | 


Publicity Manager, J. Lyons & Co., ced 6 


“the. 
monotony is avoided. 


- and egg breakfast or fro: o 
-and coffee, but there are other meas 
-in the course of the day, andin these = 
he demands variety. The eye must 

be tickled as well as the palate,and 
Se it can be done only. "y maa the a ce 


i ane 


forgets that business does not merely Hg 
mean giving the public what it wants, € 
but in preparing for the time when ok 
it may want something else. _ ae i 
A great deal of the. present depress 
sion is due directly to so many firms | 
being content to “ meet the public 
demand.” Merely to supply the — 
public demand is an. open miication ae 
that a firm is lagging. ee 





“News” in Products Sustains 


Public Interest 


Examine the policies of any ‘cone 
tinuously successful enterprise and it 
will be found that its increase ino 
markets and profits comes about 
through the careful anticipation: of 
public. demand. 


It may be that whatever spe al 
success is evidenced in the catering 
and entertainment business is du 
the advantage of a closer co 
with our consumers. It is possible 
may have a better chance of sounding 
their reactions to our products and of 
getting to know what they want in 
the way of new attractions. 


„ Knowing that | people to-day are 

‘ news-conscious,’ we endeavour | to 
give them “‘news.”’ “News”? means 
a consistent striving to present some- 
thing of fresh interest. We may 
succeed in producing a very popular 
line; or twenty popular lines, but 
do not then sit down and imagi 
we have reached our goal. The 
moment these lines are launched we 
experiment again, changing and im- 
proving all the time so that long | 
before the once: popular lines lose _ 
their novelty and appeal we are ready _ 
with something else which makes — 
still another fresh appeal. Thus the _ 
old lines continue to be available to _ 
public while an aspect of 
































It may be true that ya cannot 
wean the Englishman from his bacon 
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“When it 


fare | as varied i as possible. 


comes to cakes and.sweets and little- 


-luxuries of that kind, repeated intro- 


duction of new lines is more than 







ever necessary to keep interest on-a 
keen edge. 
product is it necessary to ring the 
_ changes, but in the variation of 
Ady entising as well. 






No Big-scale Production 
Without Full Tests 


_ Our directorate is a team, discus- 
sing, vetting, checking, criticising, 
S testing, theorising, probing, construct- 
ing, and visualising for the future. 


-o Every. member is an expert in the 
various 


angles of- our business. 
Whenever a new line or a new 
version of an old product is under 
consideration, no part of the prepara- 


>. ton; manufacture, distribution or 


x possible demand is left out of 


And not alone in the- 





ibility. in th 


or favourable prospect 
and re-examined, Our. dir tors are 





on eens oe set out. ‘to 


-to cater for the million at 
possible profit per unit. 


never.cease to reach- 
fields and new territory. They 


have the seeming paradox of conser- 
vatism and enterprise. . Thus nothing 
new, suggested or produced, is ever 
put into large scale production before 
a small-scale trial has proved to the 
directorate the nature of its accept- 
ance by the public. Very quietly 
and unobtrusively these small tests 
of our new products are carried out. 
The public rarely knows that when it 
buys something new which appeals 
to it at one of our branches, it is 


a a OS 


how far can 
Rationalisation go! 


A REPLY by SIR KENNETH STEWART, K.B.E. 


= Chairman Lancashire 


isation, Mr. Angus Watson, in last 
pi month’s issue, dismisses it as a 
- temporary phase which industry will 
later. abandon, returning to its 
“natural” lines of development. 
_. The argument put forward is far 
-. from conclusive and suffers from many 
© fallacies. 
The discussion of trade rings and 
-price associations which takes up a 
large part of the article is strangely 
out of place in a discussion on ration- 
alisation. Whatever price rings are, or 
‘whether they are good or not, one 
thing is certain—they are not ration- 
alisation. 


Ee Į stating a case against Rational- 


“<3 The use of this term, which has 


been subject to so much abuse since 
‘its introduction in the post-war world, 
is much more than the quoted defini- 
ction of “a new-fangled phrase to 
describe the old-fashioned device of 
-eliminating competition.” Whatever 
-age the term may have, it is impossible 
-to go very far back in industrial his- 
_ tory and point to any serious attempt 
at real rationalisation. 
‘I do not quarrel much with the 
definition put forward in the article, 
mmey: 


Cotton 


Corporation Ltd. 


(xt) So to reduce production costs 
as to increase the world demand 
for the product manufactured, 
and— 

(2) So to develop the enterprise 
as to make it possible to absorb a 
steadily increasing value of labour 
in its various processes of manu- 
facture. 


The Term Applied to Unit 
Firms is a Misnomer 


Although the definition accepted 
by the World Economic Conference of 
May, 1927, is perhaps, a better one. 
This reads : 

“The methods of technique and 

organisation designed to secure 
the minimum waste of either 


effort or material. It includes the ~ 


scientific organisation of labour, 


standardisation both of material 


and products, simplification. of 
processes and improvements in 


-public wants, must be 


not go blindly into. anything. They ; 


Every detail and being € 


subjects. 
Joined to this study of 





study of what it will p 
main purposes of a b 
s to t 










E a 4 t 
present cry of ov: 
directly from. a m 
business. Over-prod 
possible if the t 

the trouble to 3 
consumption and 


(Continued om page tga) 


ment. The object 

the definition sh 
against increasing 
duct, and the secor 

its definite intention 


employment. 


The writer m 
operations whic 
rationalisation ti 
increase of unem 


the system of transport and 


< marketing.” 

Accepting, howevel 
-as given, surgly it 
-either to price- ri 


-Tationalisation 





the definition x i 


eral staff required is not 
id, and the training which 
gives for this task is almost 
ent. The capacity. to organise 
_ on the scale required for large ration- 
<- alisation schemes is possessed by very 
few leaders of. industry, and, Lord 


Melchett, in stating that 


paralysis might creep in, 
ot stating an essential 
mt a danger which 
es edly is ever present 
due to the calibre of the 
‘general. staf ™ rather 
than the weakness of the 
a It is- possible to 
b in the advantages of 
; on: without the 
sis of red tape: 
one calls for a 





d. “Departmental 

s must have ever 

a before them the need for 

close contact with their opposite 
< numbers, and the possibility of dupli- 
< cation of effort must be watched very 
efull 


iy. 
ere is undoubtedly more oppor- 
y for waste of effort than in the 
concern, but it is not an essential 


cut costs and 


the trading bu 
-expense are there 


head costs in the 
undoubtedly be 


been proved in actual practice to-day, 
and these are not the small fractional. 


cost in many industries. which Mr. 
Watson would have us believe. 


lished last month 


The question. of increased unem- 
porom caused by rationalisation 
has been explored very thoroughly by 
many competent investigators, and 
the weight of evidence is all in favour 
of increased employment, particularly 
on a long view. Even on a short 
view the manual worker stands to 
gain. 


Rationalisation calls for a new type 
of Executive and new methods of 
working. Properly applied it does 
.increases employ- 
ment, states Sir Kenneth Stewart 
in this vigorous argument against 
Mr. Angus Watson’s views pub- 


1930, entitled, “ Rationa. 
sation does not lead to Un- 
employment,” ; 
In any case they say : 
that even if unemploy- 
ment did result from: rationalisation, 
it is a lesser evil than unemployment 
resulting from relative inefficiency. 
The cure for the present problem | 
not apprehension as to rationalisatio 
and its consequences, but apprehen 
sion as to the consequences if we longe 
allow that rationalisation to bei incom 


in this COMPANY REP 


d he end wot last month I 
t 


naging Director “of the 


a 
cious hall, where the 160 employees 
ry day have a free lunch provided 

rm. The conversation natur- 


hiredded Wheat restaurant 
every member of the staff has lunch. 
_ Office boys, clerks, f 
executives, and 


by F.. G. KAY (in an interview) 


Wallace to agree with me when I 
suggested that the main idea behind 
the provision of such excellent free 
meals must be connected in some way 
to the aim for increased profits at 
the end of the year. I suggested that 
workers who are not called upon to 
rush home, snatch a hasty meal, and 
rush back to the works, but who are, 


Though the lunches cost the 
ts. 4d. per head per day, no seri 
account was taken of thi exp 
diture. Mr. Wallace did > 
that this factor may have 

of stimulating workers, bu 

he really stressed was th: 

his firm pleasure to know that ev 


on the contrary, given every facility | th 


for enjoying a substantial meal at 


leisure would give a better return in- 
| increased 


ging Director 


abandon all formality as each takes attemy 


his or her turn at the food counter to 


select courses of excellent quality and 


variety. 


I aatal peted Mr. d 
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en years’. rapid growth of 
h  London’s suburbs have 
nn Croydon an important 
shopping centre that- has attracted 
department stores and multiple shops. 
Practically every nationally known 
_ distributing organisation has opened 
branches there; the streets are alive 
with shoppers. 
Local retailers, while benefiting 
from. such a growth of the district, 
have had, at the same time, to keep 
on their toes to hold their own 
against the fierce competition and 
rising site values. The process has 
“inevitably made them more efficient, 
and for variety of shops, modernity 
of interior and exterior presentation 
- of merchandise, Croydon, in 
spite ofits narrow winding 
streets, is one of the finest 
‘shopping centres round 
London. 
At least one shop with 
many physical disadvant- 
ages, has held its own so 
tenaciously against the chain 
shops that it has built new 
showrooms and workshops 
` behind a 17-foot frontage in 
-aside street. It has built a 



















300-foot long shop, and a showroom 
r00 feet long, housing a dozen 
departments and 40 assistants. 
When L. H. Turtle, ironmonger, 
cutler and tool dealer, took over the 
business about 36 years ago, it 
consisted of a small shop, not much 
deeper than its 17-foot frontage, 
cramped living space above, and a 
long strip of garden. To-day every 
inch of the ground space is occupied 
by selling or workshop space and 
offices, and the business is controlled 
by a limited company, with four 
directors : Mr. Turtle, chairman ; his 
wife, his daughter, Mrs. M. K. Turtle, 
and W. Pyatt, managing director. 
The first problem was now to make 















to link up with some current 





KGoods are displayed inside 
that customers can see EYE 
THING, almost the entire stoc 
*Displays are changed at least 
weekly, the shop interior is 
always “new.” : 


kindividual displays are topical — 





subject or event. 


by W. GILBERT FRASER — 
Editor of THE HARDWAREMAN 


the most of that insignifies 
age: This was done by wi 
doorway to leave two small 
cases on either side and 
the old shop into a display — 
the shop proper being move 
dozen feet. The passer-by 
pavement is thus almos et 
shop if he merely stops to glance at 
the porch display. : 
Just inside the entrance his atten: 
tion is caught by a demonstration of 
a household lacquer or some kichen; 
deyice and a bright display of sports 
(Continued om pags 144) 







Problems small or great, | 
-which are perhaps holding. 
-up your progress or- retard- 
ing the machinery of your 
- business, may find a solution 
in these columns. They may 
betheotherman’sdifficulties, 

too. By submitting yours you 


ne Executives’ Time 


Grae ensure that the monthly confer- 
ence of executives is successful and 
. brief one firm requires each depart- 
ment head to prepare a 200-word 
“précis. on each question which he 
desires to be discussed at the confer- 
ence. 
_.. These précis have to be presented 
in a uniform manner. First the 
“subject is given, secondly the problem, 
and lastly any attempts which have 
been made to solve it. 
. The length is strictly confined to 
200 words, and thus trivial matters 
-are cut down to a minimum. 


7 Keeping Repair Instructions 
< Clean 


; a> tickets which remain attached 
‘to an article to be repaired become 
uvery dirty, sometimes almost illegible 
orn. As a result, work is delayed, 
‘errors occur. 
replacing the ticket with a 
numbered metal disc, and copying 
the number -on the ticket (which is 
filed), a welding concern has entirely 
obviated this difficulty. 


When the repair job has been com- 
pleted, it is a simple matter to replace 
the metal disc with the corresponding 
ticket, and despatch it to the packing 
department. 


Paying for Bright Ideas 


CA London executive faced with the 
necessity of cutting down overheads 
and general expenses adopted the 
following course. 

He told all employees that ideas for 
cutting costs were wanted. Further, 
that they would be paid for, To 
make big ideas worth while a percent- 
age plan for prize money was insti- 
tuted. 

For instance, an assistant in the 
advertising department proved that 
a saving of {100 per year could be 
obtained on the firm’s printing bill. 
The directors decided to award ro 
per cent. of the money saved. to the 
person who suggested the saving so 
that he received £10, 

Sums ranging from 5s. to £20 have 
been paid to employees for their 
money-saving ideas. 


: Working on a magnetic principle, this new-type electric motor © 
has been- specially designed for window display work. it @s — 
almost noiseless, has an unusually low current -consu ption, 


and-will:run indefinitely without attention. 


a turntable, w 


weights up to 150 Ibs. can be ca rie 


In conjunction v itho 


Courtesy Pays Here 


Qpy instructing their telephone o op 
ators to say “Good morning ” every 
day before 10 a.m., a large departmen 
store puts all its customers ‘in a 
cheery mood, and builds up a reputa- 
tion for politeness. a 
By. this method. the number of | 
telephone orders has appreciably in- i 
creased, 


This Plan Speeds up Orders -o 


TA London firm receiving hundreds a 


of orders per day has issued coloured 

order forms and envelopes to all 

customers. 
Those in the London area erd by 


the company’s own vans are supplied 


with buff-coloured envelopes, those — 
in the suburban area served by a 
transport contractor's vans with blue 
ones, English dealers outside those 
areas with green, and Irish and 
Scottish dealers with red envelopes, 

The various orders can be imn 
diately sorted on receipt, and th 
orders executed so. that nö delays 
occur. l 


Welcome to Visitors | 


@ Business callers at the offices 
Morris Commercial Cars, Ltd., 
Birmingham, find the following 
in the reception hall ==- 

To Our VISITORS. 

We respect the value of your 
time, and therefore expect you 
to reciprocate. If you don 
receive reasonable and courteo! 
attention, please acquaint us. 

This concern is a notably successf 
one. We wonder if there is any. cor 
nection ? 


Cutting Out Letter Delays 


Many firms ignore the fact that the | 
despatches for mails to Scotland and | 
Ireland leave London earlier in the _ 
day than those for the North ofo 
England, Midlands, andso on: = 


<A London warehouse has instituted 
a mailing system by which letters — 
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from the various -departments are 
collected at stated intervals. 

For instance: Scottish and Irish 
letters are posted before midday, 
~ West Country letters before 3 p.m., 
Liverpool area 4.30 p.m. By this 
arrangement the letters are delivered 
in the various areas by first post the 
‘following morning. 
© All that is necessary to ensure that 
the idea works smoothly is to see that 
executives deal with long-distance 
letters first. 








Stamped Business Cards 


(py ordering his business cards 
rather larger than the conventional 
“size a salesman. of a well-known 
“concern has obtained a new aid to 
business. 
_ He attaches a penny stamp to one 
corner of the card before he presents 
cit. The prospect, if he cannot see the 
~ salesman, can then easily get in touch 
_ with him by writing on the back of the 
-card and posting it. 
The stamped cards are also used as 
. “please send more information” 
cards with direct mail circulars, and 
they have brought better returns than 
any other king of reply card used. 


Daily Lorry Parade 


qa, manufacturing house with 20 
 Jorries—-all of the same make and 
-colour—has the entire fleet parade 
“through the town on the way to the 


loading yard in the morning and back 
“to the garage in the evening. 


The lorry parade follows slightly 
different routes each day, affording 
good publicity to the firm at very 
little cost. 


Time Clock Cards as 
<- Wage Receipts 


@one firm which was continually 
experiencing trouble due to mistakes 
= in wage payments has hit upon the 
es following successful plan. 


The time clock cards included on aa 
the reverse side the employee’ sname = 
Every -Friday 


and department. 


evening the employees receive their 
pay envelopes. They have to sign 
for the receipt on the back of their 
time clock cards. 

Thus they are able immediately to 
check that their wages are in accord- 
ance with the number of hours 
worked. 


Big Saving on the Light Bill 


py ordering the commissionaire to 
pay close attention to the number of 
lights used in the offices of a large 
provincial corporation the manage- 
ment have saved £30 in a year on the 
iight bill. 

Lights were put on in the corridors, 
cloak rooms and offices; and not 
switched off. Now the commission- 
aire makes frequent periodical. in- 
spections of the building and switches 
off all those lights not really needed. 


Helping Employees to Study 


Gro enable various employees to take 
correspondence courses or attend 
specialised tuition classes, one com- 
















pany has made =: 
assist them financis 

The company pa} 
of the training at ‘th 
proportion is dedii 
employee's salary each 
the whole amount. 

If the employee | 
the end of the trainin 
all his money is retur 
he os in BR 
O” a quarter of the 





BORREN ee 


Lift as Message Carrier 


@ A firm with offices on 
has instituted a plan for 
messages and parcels between f 
Outside the lift shaft on ear! 
are two boxes, labelled “In 
“Out.” The lift operater 
the“ Out” Boe aso he. 
each floor, and takes mem , 
parcels to the required floor, wl 
places itin the “In” bes. 
When the office bow 
thing in the“ Out” 
the messages and deliv 
saves time in waiting 
running up and down + 






















the human “chaser.” 
author says “If a job can be 
followed up bya person, it can 










be followed up on Paper,” and 


= he shows how to do it 


hen a | manufacturing concern 
_ has to make and use, in 
ae. -Connection with its products, 
< many thousands each of somewhere 
_ around 10,000 distinct component 
. pee. the control of these parts 
Management problems of con- 
rable importance. 
To keep track of so many small 
most firms allocate special 
loyees as ‘‘chasers.’”’ Chasing is 
oan expensive part of a works organi- 
sation; some companies employ as 
_ Many as twenty chasers, who follow up 
all urgent items in process of manu- 
facture; perhaps one ought to say 
hunt up, because the whole process is 
_ one circular tour of asking foremen 























case may be. As I hope to 
it should not be necessary for 
laried men to run round es 
like messengers. 
sing is generally far from econo- 
mical; it is a kind of middle cut 
between ancient and modern methods 
ut control. If a job can be 
followed up by a ‘person it can be 
_ followed up on paper; and if by 
bi o paper any job can be 
at any specific moment, 
ecome almost obsolete. It 
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it they have seen this job or that job, - 


(| oe a es 


R oor Dan 
eG POSION, AS 
aa te. MPLET! 
ROLLERS’ QUANTITIES ORDERED COMPONENT: 
proc ND 


BY peat CLERK 


The basis of stock control is the Stock Control Card. 
eee fulfils special: requirements : 


which - aims to eliminate | 
The 


is upon these lines that the following 
original scheme is outlined: 

A chasing department if at all 
essential should be part of the Stock 
Control personnel. Stock Control 
routine itself can be summed up as 
follows : upon receipt of the specifica- 
tion from the engineers the stock 
controller will decide whether to issue 
an order on the works or if there are 
enough components already in stock. 
If he authorises parts to be made the 
stock controller must find means of 
following the various batches through 
the process of production to ensure 
that they will be forthcoming at the 
time required. 


What the divisions on the 
Stock Card mean 


The first essential in stock control 
is to know the exact position of stock 
(which includes all components in all 
stages of manufacture). The key to 
stock control is the stock control card. 
One card is used for each component, 
the cards being filed numerically 
under component numbers in a central 
Record Office. The recorders keep a 
record of all components on the con- 
trol cards (Fig. 1), which are divided 
into parts A, B, C, D, and E. 
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-the key for tracing all „compone: i 
“process of manufacture, = 


-and should not cause any perplexi 
The quantities issued “ OUT’ 
stock rooms are recorded 


- dockets received by the storeman for 
E goods mopped, The storeman, alter o 














by A. E. con 


Part A is compiled by a require- 
ments clerk. Immediately the engin- 
eers have issued the specifications he 
fills in the details,thus making a return 
of the requirements for each order. 

Part B.—The requirements clerk 
passes the cards to thestock controller, 
who, after perusal, fills up B: T. 
stock controller authorises the making 
or purchasing of all components, thus __ 
strict control is kept on expenditure. 
The stock control card is the only | 
means by which one man (the stock 
controller) can handle each individual 
order and govern stock. When the 
stock controller receives the card he __ 
notes how many components the 
engineers require, A ; how many are 
in process of manufacture, C; and 
how many -are in stock rooms, 
He will then be able to judge | 
many components are to be mant 
tured or purchased and will a 
ingly fill up B, which constituti 
an instruction to the order Tol 
ment, 

Part C.—On completing B- 
stock controller passes the cards to. 
the order clerk, who handles all orders 
issued on the shops and either orders 
direct or instructs the purchase office 
how many conn tired | 
from outside firms. 


How Control Card inks 
Production Card 

Once any outside poras : 
recorded as “on order” in pal 
it will be left to the purchase staff to 
proċure the goods for the date re- 
quired. Ordering routine for c 
ponents to be produced in the sho 
will be explained under the headi 
“The Production Card.” All th 
clerk need do in connection 
with the stock control ‘card is, 
after issuing the production card, 
Fig. 2, to fill in the details called fo 
in part C, Fig x. These details 





































Part D is completed by the recorder: 





specifications, requisitions, and other 


ill deh 


matically by movement oe which 


diy 

aTe explained later. 
~The Production Card, Fig. 2, is an 
innovation and the result of much 
pecialised study. No engineering 
_ shops handle such a vast and variable 
assortment of components as in the 
- motor industry and it is felt that any 


= scheme which is adaptable to car 


- manufacturers is also adaptable to 
othe branches of engineering. 


an Paper supersedes the 
-Human “ Chaser ” 


The production card answers two 
ain purposes: the left-hand portion 
irked Y is an instruction to the 
rks to put the job in hand, and the 
right-hand portion, Z, acts as a chaser. 
The production card originates in 
othe order office and is typewritten. 
It is designed to obviate many 
individuals running around the shops 
seeking information. All data con- 
‘cerning jobs in manufacture is central- 
_ised in the record office, where it can 
_ be instantly obtained by any enquirer 
any time. Jobs out of operation, 
. Standing, are automatically 
“pointed out to the recorders by 
“standing tickets.” 
= Part Y.—When authorised by the 
atok controller to order a job to be 
made in the works the order clerk 
_ will have part Y typed out. This 
"part will give the component number, 
quantity, materials required, etc. 
he number of the production card 


shown at A, Fig. 2, will be printed on 


- the card when it is received from the 


= printers. This number will correspond 


with the numbers printed on the 
“movement tickets. On the reverse 


side of Y will be stamped the date 


the card is handed to the foreman. 
“This portion of the card remains 
- intact and travels with the job 
_ throughout its processes to comple- 
< tion. Instead of the foreman writing 
out notes on dockets to send a job 
forward the original card is used; this 
-saves time and paper and eliminates 


any confusion due to clerical errors 
< that would most likely be made if it 


ttempted to copy out any part 

_the production card. 
‘Part Z,—This is a chaser and 
es twelve portions, each known. 


vement Ticket. Movement — 


_ which department iti is going. When 
-a job is completed in one departme nt 
the movement tickets can be 


to operations. The first movement. 


ticket to be sent to the record ofice 


is that marked B, Fig. 2, and the 
receipt of this ticket Éy the record 
office denotes that a job has started. 


An example of using movement 


tickets is shown on Fig. 2. Th 


production card is issued to 


foreman of machine shop department pla 


20. When this foreman is ready to 


start the job he sends the: production- 


card to the material stores dept. x, 
as shown on movement ticket B. 
Before sending the card to the stores 
the foreman will tear off the ticket 


MATERIAL E% 


The movement 


DEPTS \ 


IN THE /9, 





tickets embodied in 
the Production Card 
provide a record at 
the Central Office 
of the movement of 
alljobs, The position 
of a job can be 
located at any time 


B and send it neuen to the 


record office, thus recording a move- 
ment towards completing the job. 
Having supplied the materials and 
parts called for, the stores will return 
the production card with the materials 
to dept. 20, at the same time sending 
the movement ticket C to the record 
office, thus recording the second 
movement towards completion. This 


procedure is repeated throughout the 


whole process of movements. 


A Job can be located at once 


All movement tickets have the date 


carry information to the — os 


each ticket is 1 by 2- 


1€S, petit k for r tearing off, and f 


WILL WORK IN T 
WING SEQUENCE — È 
20-1- 4-6-9 etc. 


Providing movem 
if record office to 


and measure 1} sy inche 
inch deeper than th 
tickets. When received 5 
office standing tic 

the movement tickets i 





“ever 


These pages are at 
; your disposal. Use them ; ; 


make them helpful to your- 


: selves and to other readers.. 


gi ting, in your August issue, is 
of the most illuminating I have 
ead on the subject.. The author’s 
simple explanations will. make it 
- obvious to the small that he 
ea budget system. We ourselves 
for years employed such a 
ut the very name budgeting 
ns most business men except 
se who are financially minded. 
~The budget is absolutely essential 
if progressive profits are to be ensured. 
‘Cannot we find, then, some term of 
description which will attract. the 
average man towards this Se fom 


‘goods dispatched by rail 
ly specific instructions to 
n y are n at rates 


Ss e but this is the 
ie we have had a view of 
cal, and we consider the 


Ipi 
we TE that you vill not take this 
| excuse to readjust your charges 
uture.’—G. E. Co., Ltd., 


Wit the 

s for promoting effi- 

y i e employees which 
regul ppear in B 
n no rm seems to have mentioned 


this organisation. 
Every. office cuplovee, including 
bo 


ys, typists, clerks, and heads- 


nts is sm with two 


SINESS. So. 


_ synonymous 


“Five minutes is taken before 
lunch and a similar time in the 
evening to fill in these forms with 
very brief details. All are then 
forwarded to me as managing director. 

“Tt is not necessary to read every 
form, but it enables me to watch 


“The turn towards better 
trade came in February. My 
experience over a period of 40 
years in this business is that 
the output of electricity is a 
very good barometer of general 
business. My deduction from 
observing this barometer is that 
business generally has turned, 
and that the starting point was 
last February.” 
Mr. SAMUEL INSULL, 


Late President of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, and one of the most 
influential business men in America, 


POODLE LDLOLLLOe SL? 


certain individuals and to decide 
upon increases in salary and promo- 
tions. It also prevents ‘ slacking.’ ” 
—C. E. H., London, N.7. 


@" No doubt considerable Seiad 

rovoked by Mr. Marquis’s 

(published in the August 

issue) that goods need not be made 
to last as they do to-day, 

“ The difficulty, as I see it, will be 

to decide how low the new standard 


of manufacture shall be. It is simple- 
enough to go on improving quality, 
but only a genius will be able to t 
decide on the required quality of 
‘ good enough to appeal to the public 


but bad enough 
long.’ 


t to last very 
g. x 
“T think tha 

wit 


uality usually 


still a wo 


: London, ECCh. 


products is 1 
ET, L. B. 
= appear, 


THE ROUN 


The antice: by Mr. Walker, on 


@ Can the payment of a lesser sum 
be taken as a discharge of the obliga- 
tion to pay the larger sum? One o 
our customers who has paid {7 o 
a £20 account. alleges that he has no. 
obligation to. pay any more. oe 
Yeovil. 

It was firmly. established. at th 
beginning of the seventeenth century 
that such a payment is no discha: 
of the obligation mentioned, unless, 
of course, the lesser sum was paid at. 
a date earlier than that when the 
full sum was due,- i 

In a law case of this kind at the 
end of. the. last.century it was s 
“ According to English Common Law 
a creditor might accept anything 
satisfaction of his debt except a. less 
amount of money. He might tak 
a horse, or a canary... and 
would be accord and satisfactio 
but by a most extraordinary 
liarity of the English Commo 
he could not take 19s. 6d..in th 


OP 


that was nudum pactum. i.. 
* k 


©“ Is it sufficient for the secretary 
of a company to sign the balance 
sheet to be read at the firm's annual — 
general meeting ?:"—S. L. & Co, 
Ltd., Cardiff. - 

One section of the ; Companie 
Act, 1929, states :— Every bala 
sheet of a company shall be signe 
on behalf of the board by two of 
directors of the company; Or, 
there is only one director, by 
director, and the auditors’ re r 
shall be attached to the balance 
sheet... .” ons 


an sention Patented ? i 
Norwich. 

"he invention must be a man 

(not a mere discovery or 

od). It must be useful, 

ably important, and, of course, new. 
The inventor himself must a pal 


with the inventor who 
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A provisional or complete specifica- 
tion must be sent with the application. 
In the event of the former, a complete 

cification must be sent within nine 

months. When the complete speci- 
fication has been filed a search among 
: British patents less than fifty years 
old is conducted. If any objections 
are raised, facilities are given for 
amending the application. 

‘After acceptance the specification 
may be examined by the public for 
two months, during which time notice 
of opposition must be lodged, other- 
wise the sealing fee is paid and the 
patent granted. The stamp fees are: 
Application, £r; Filing of complete 
specification, £3; ; Sealing fee, fr. 
The patent then remains in force for 
sixteen years, provided: renewal fees 
arë paid. 

You will be well advised to be 
guided by a reputable patent agent. 


* k 


©“ A serious fire on the premises of 
an associate company of ours has 
raised a point'in which I am sure 
readers, of BUSINESS will be inter- 
ested. 

“This fire destroyed all the invoice 
copies, sales ‘records, ledgers and 
“some other books of the company. 
“The. insurance company declined all 
liability in regard to the fire on the 
ground that the provisions of the 
insurance policy had not been carried 
out. The insurance company put it 
that no attempt had been made to 
safeguard the books and records of the 
Company though the policy contained 
the following clause :— 

“* In case of loss the insured agrees 
to produce its books and last inven- 
tory, and in the event of the failure to 
comply with any of the conditions of 
this clause, the policy shall be void.’ ” 
--S. P., London, W.C.2. 


* ë k k 


@ We have great pleasure in en- 
closing our remittance to your valu- 
able journal BUSINESS, and although 
we have-so far received only our first 
copy, we must say that from beginning 
to end the journal proved to be 
highly interesting and intelligent. 
“Such a mine of profitable informa- 


LE L COMMENTS AND QUE 


 @ Is it possible to have {z 


tion is worth to us many times the 
ridiculously low fee asked, and we 
feel quite confident in saying that 
your journal will prove to be our 
guiding light. 

“ We might add that ‘ investment ’ 
would be a more appropriate word 
than subscription.” —G. M. C. & Co., 
London, E.17. 


* kx * 


@ What steps does a finance com- 
pany take to ascertain the financial 
position of prospective hirers whose 
proposals are sent in by a hire-pur- 
chase dealer? Are their methods 
likely to damage the trader’s good- 
will ? ’—T. S., Harrow. 

After a dealer has built up a 
reputation with the finance company 
for offering sound business only, 
investigations may not be deemed 
necessary in every case. The usual 
procedure, however, is to ask for a 
banker’s reference and references 
from two business people as to 
respectability and financial standing. 
The letters used are extremely tactful. 

As to the damaging of the trader’s 
goodwill, the methods used. are 
generally beyond reproach, and noth- 
ing of this kind need be feared. 


(This Bateman piciure és repred: 


wtrtesy af 
oblained from ‘The Tatler" ofices 4 at 103. Gd, each? signed repies a 



















Tra ; 
of shares and (2) Contract 
documents stamped at any 
office than Somerset 
London ? "=$; E. Lo New 





For the convenience of Previn 
firms the two documents yo 
may be stamped at the 
offices :-— 





47, Paradise Street, Birmis 
29, Manor. Road, Bra: 
26, Baldwin Street, Br 
Government Buildings, 
Street, Cardiff. 
Post Office. Buildings, Hull, 
36, Park Row, Leeds. 
Victoria Street ; Liverpool. 
184, Deansgate, Manch 
63, Westgate Street, Newcastle: 
Queen Street, Nottingham, 
13, East Parade, Shemeld. 


Such documents as Compi 
Annual Returns, Statement o 
nal Capital, etc., must be st 
Somerset House. Provincial 
may deposit these documents, with 
the appropriate fee, at any main Post 
office. The postmaster will: 
the depositor when t 
collected. 
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ORGANISATION SECTION 
Five New Devices 


If you would like further particulars of any 


of these appliances please address yx r. 
enquiry to the Editor 





Right: It is claimed that by 

the use of this ledger and stand, 

made specially for use with book- 

keeping machines, 2,009 accounts 

can be kept in one square foot of 

space. Here the ledger is shown 

with locking posts open. A 

touch of the operator’s hand 
immediately locks the sheets 

back again into book form.— 

(Moore’s Modern Methods, Ltd.) 


Left: For the permanent or 
temporary fastening of papers, 
this small machine gives both 
speedy action and a neat result. 
A single pressure on the handle 
effects either operation, accord- 
ing to whether a permanent or 
temporary clinch is used.— 
(Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd.) 
















Right: Easily 
operated by hand, 
this paint spray 
makes it possible 
to do quickly and 
cheaply in the office 
many of the jobs 
normally sent to 
outside firms. 

(A. C. Wells & Co., 
Ltd.) 


Above: Papers required on 
the. desk for immediate attention 
are held upright in a conspicuous 
position by this simple spring 
file, the base of which incidentally 
acts as a paper-weight. 


Right: Much interest was 
treated by the Christmas novel- 
ties described in last month’s 
BUSINESS. Here is another 
novelty, a. combined propelling 
pencil and letter opener. 
(Altura Pen & Pencil Co., Ltd.) 


out of OFF le E Mi aS 


C“ The day P? 
beginning. As a potenti: 
their possibilities are im 


- to wonder lately 
as British business 
have a passion for 
outine office work. The 
m comes. again- more forcibly 
y mind now that I am back after 
ding some months in the United 

tes and also in Germany. 
_In both these countries—in America 
articularly—I visited offices of all 
banks, manufacturing con- 
as mail-order houses, big stores, 
one-man businesses on top floors—and 
scores of others. They all struck me 
-x the same way. They were doing their 
_. office work more speedily, more 
curately, more happily, and in most 
cases with less staff, than we do it at 

home here. 


_ Why more Attention to Factory 
than to Office Plant ? 


It seems a funny thing, that though 
<- the average British business man will 
strive to install bigger and better 
. Machinery in the factory, to scrap 
` the obsolete transport fleet and replace 
“Gt, with up-to-date and faster lorries, 
< to pack goods in wonderful containers, 
_ to build new offices with “ violet ray ” 
_ windows, a marble frontage, and high- 
speed lifts, he sticks like a flea in a 
blanket when it comes to equipping 
` and organising the office interior. 
_. Of course Iam quite aware that in 
_ this country there are many notable 
- exceptions to this rule, for rule it is. 
_. [have proved that for myself during 
_ a two-weeks’ tour of offices of all kinds, 
both in London and the big provincial 
towns. ; 
As a matter of fact, it was the 
_ Striking contrast between what I saw 
in those few offices where tabulating 
= Machines, calculators, addressing ma- 
- chines, modern indexes, and so on, 
-- were. employed, and in those where 
they were not, which prompted me to 
write this article. —— 
_. It is impossible here to give any- 
thing approaching a full list. of office 
Mechanical appliances available to do 
: the most amazing work, suffice it to 
_ Say that all of them, properly applied, 
<: contribute to that most valuable end 
-improving work while cutting over- 

d costs. 
aps you will smile indulgently 


ast remark. It is so easy to th 


what I was afraid of. It made me 
wonder how to write this article so 
that it would convince you that these 
machines really do all, and in some 
cases more, than is claimed for them. 

What I have done, therefore, is to 
take a few examples of firms actually 
using machines, and to state exactly 
what executives of those firms have 
found from everyday experience the 
machines have done for them. 

My own opinion is that accounting, 
tabulating and calculating machines 
are the most useful of any of the 
devices that exist. That may be 
because I hate figures. Undoubtedly, 
though, there are enormous advan- 
tages in machines which will obviate 
errors and speed up this kind of work. 
I met two enthusiastic users of 
accounting machines. 


Staff Do More Work With 
Fewer Errors 


Mr. Christopher Lee, of Arthur H. 
Lee & Sons, Ltd., tapestry manu- 
facturers, Birkenhead, told me about 
a machine they use that works in the 
£s.d. system as well as in decimals. 

The firm uses two of these machines. 
“We find them very valuable,” said 
Mr. Lee, “ because in the first place 
they are Virtually fool-proof ; secondly, 
very little knowledge is needed to 
operate them ; and, thirdly, they are 
about twice as quick to operate as 
working out results by means of a 
ready reckoner. 

‘One important point, the machine 
facilitates the preparation of business 
data, which is invaluable in the 
administration of the Company’s 
affairs. These statistics would other- 
wise be costly and difficult to obtain. _ 

“ Although our wages dep 
finds that an adding machine i 

orking 


bout cutting costs. That’s ci 


Repetition Work De 


Cause F 
Mr. Waring tells 
experience with se 
machines extending 
During the past twelve 
been studying an all-e 


which the firm now use: 


the calculation are 
and the carriage 
operator is left free i 
things while the result 
out. Further, there is 


in fatigue to the oper: 


engaged on repeated cal 
“In this business 


are only used for costing 


tical work; only. 
where there is a m 

to perform. Thi 
important point : th: 
are not recommend: 
work, as in such 
operator would probably 
and inefficient in 
machine and conseq 


“To an outsider 
reduction in. staff by 
machines would seem to 
conclusion, bet in act 


do not think this 
‘ En 


lat 








“FAMILY INCOME” | PLAN - 


by DAVID McAFEE, F.C. 


ASSISTANT AGENCY MANAGER, LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 








ob n this, the last of the three articles 
on the young  business-man’s 
ooo F Life Assurance. problem, it is 
proposed. briefly to describe the latest 
„evolution of insurance thought, the 
aleguard * or “t Family Income ” 









Success finds many parents, and 
the claims are often conflicting. In- 
come, as apart from capital, insurance 
“has always been in the background of 
the actuarial mind, and many policies, 
endeavouring to assure income, have 
had their brief day. One old- 
_ established Company claims to be 
the: pioneer of family-income insur- 
= — ance in the form which has now 
literally taken the world by storm. 
hat Office itself acknowledges its 
r debtedness to a famous American 
Company for the idea which it trans- 
ed into British terms and enlarged 
to meet the requirements of the 
British public. 


The British Company in question 
announced i its “Safeguard” plan about 
teen months ago, and, realising the 
ique application of its principle to 
nt-day needs, concentrated all its 
ergies on making the plan. known to 
iendsand connections, Itachieved 
stantaneous success. The world, 
as it were, woke up to the limitations 
: ordinary ‘Life. Assurance when 
. fegarded from the point of view of 
_ the income secured to widow or 
_ dependants, and hastened to remedy 

- the defect. 


Since then the idea has—inevitably, 
and, of course, all to the good—been 
ce paraly adopted until now practic- 
ally every well-known Life Office has 
oS ‘Family Income Assurance policy. 





































_ Providing Complete | Income- 
o  sure-ance ’ 
What is this principle, and what 


7 its. application to the young business- 
_ man’s problem? Ina word, a-coined 










idequately descriptive, it is“ Income- 
_ Sure-ance” as distinct from“ In- 
surance.” ae 


outlay, t.e., 


one, I confess, but none the less 


‘20-year period f 


Last month, you will remember,- 


our young friend of just under 30 
years of age had to choose between 

Whole Life and Endowment Assur- 
ance, and we saw that the choice 
ranged between maximum cover of 
approximately £1,250 in Whole Life 
form and £950 to £650 in Endowment 
form, according to the term of the 
latter. 


Get This Much More For £20 
per annum 


Excellent provision, undoubtedly, 
for an outlay of £20 per annum— 
from the capital point of view. If his 
death occurred “early on,” his de- 
pendants would certainly have a 
valuable fund from which to draw. 
But in the circumstances of widow- 
hood, with perhaps young dependant 
children, how long—assuming no other 
reserve of capital—would it last? 
It needs little imagination to see that 
one of two things would happen. 
Either, with the best economic inten- 
tions, the family would live on the 
fund until its exhaustion, or, if wise 
counsel were heeded—and how often 
is it ?—the capital would be invested 
to yield an income of from {60 to £30 
per annum, to be used only for such 
special expenses as education, and the 
capital itself conserved for.the chil- 
dren's future benefit. 


The truth is that no one, or, at the 
most, only a favoured few, can afford 


to assure to. such an extent in terms of.. 
capital that an adequate income will be 


secured therefrom. That is the limita- 
tion of Insurance which * Income- 
sure-ance ” has remedied. 


For approximately the same annual 
{20 per annum, our 
young friend can now, by adopting 


this new. idea, assure an income of no 
less than {156 per annum, te., £3 
` per week, to his dependants in addi- 


tion to a capital sum of £1,000. 


The income is payable, in the event 


of his death, for the remainder of a 






-benefit is, 
“one, payable only on death within the | 


the original date 
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of effecting the policy, and at the ond. 

of the income period the capital pay- 
ment of £1,000 follows. The income 
therefore, a contingen 


period of 20 years, and only for the 
remainder of that period. Should he 
survive the period, then his life 
remains assured for the capital sum 
benefit of {£1,000 payable on. his” 
death. Although twenty years is the __ 
most popular period of income pro- 
vision, it is not, in the case of most ` 
Offices, an arbitrary one. Twenty-five 
and even thirty years’ income benefit — 
can be assured, or, at the other end ee 
of the scale, as few as five, ten or 
fifteen. Again, the principle is applic- 
able in Endowment form, t.e., the 
capital sum may be secured on sur 
vivance to the end of the- perio 
selected at, of course, increased cost. 
















The point to be emphasised, how : 
ever, is that an income of {100, £120, 
£150 or {156—it varies according tọ __ 
the particular Office’s plan—can be 
assured over the crucial period afte 
the death of the parent to ease th 
financial burden that inevitably falls 
on the shoulders of the widow, whil 
the {1,000 remains either for invest Q 
ment in the children’s interests, or to 
secure to the widow a continuing _ 
annuity after the assured income ees 
ceases. ee 
















Secures Against Two Contin- : : 
gencies oe 


The secret . of . the cheapness. of 
Family Income Insurance is that it is 
true insurance, in the sense that the 
greater part of it—the income pro- __ 
vision—is payable only if a certain —__ 
contingency occurs. When that con- __ 
tingency passes and the need which 
its occurrence would create ceases 
by the mere passing of years there 
remains the final pernuenent capital 
sum- provision. 













One need only. asume and expe- oe 


tience. of Family Income cases has oe 


“(Continued ‘on page 128) 











An efficient private telephone installation is an “avental part 
of every business. organisation. 


The STANDARD Private Automatic Telephone System ensures 
reliability in service, economy in maintenance, an and absolute secrecy 
in communication. A turn of the dial automatically establishes 
communication between two persons within a few seconds. 


The new STANDARD micro-telephone set, which is the latest - 
development in this class of apparatus as regards transmitting and 
receiving efficiency, has been specially designed for operation with 
our Private Automatic Exchanges. Perfect speech transmission 
with the greatest convenience in use ate two important features. 


A STANDARD Private Automatic Exchange with the new 


STANDARD telephone sets offers the best and most up-to-date ts 


internal telephone system that it is possible to have. 
Full details will be sent upon request. 








consider that in lighting 
the way we do and by 
regularly we get all sorts 
factory and we know we 
because’ of this contact. 
illumination is one of the 


outdoor 
celebrations 
one of their buildings. 


st Sights ofLondon dur- 

g this month's flood-lighting 

demonstrations. Westminster 

bbey thrown in- relief by 

_ Siemens lamps and Holophane 
i projectors 


is month many of the im- 
portant public buildings in 
~*~ London are to be floodlighted. 
_ Already the preliminary tests have 
shown to millions of observers how 
_ impressive this type of illumination 
be. But what possibilities does 

i aring hold for the industrial 


ect is important from two 


Floodlighting when 
nning the Building 
blicity purposes many large 

already proved the effec- 

floodlighting. One of the 
oo firs ns in this country to 
install floodlighting equipment. for 
this purpose was the Hearts of Oak 
Society, in Euston Road, 
t seems curious that an 
of this kind should be 
first to adopt new methods 
ind, but it was not long 
ther concerns of a more 
character followed suit. 


fine 
by night, is a powerful factor 
and goodwill. 
the 


buildings, 
numerous advantages over other 
less, and over a given period the 


floodlighting and are 
ary units and to show off to the best 


publicity. ` Cad- 
- included the 


The business managers of 
appearance of their 


An imposing 
equivalent of a com- 
There arë, of course, other 
but it has- been 


A floodlighting installation to 


carefully planned and laid out. 

positions which are concealed 
and they must be placed so that 
desired intensity is projected over 


Architects are rapidly apprecia- 
devising 


lation. 

When considering the erection of 
look upon the provision of flood-light- 
of heating, telephone or anything else, 
the contractors. In this way not only 
but a much better result can invari- 

The material now used in construct- 
fairly high reflection factor. If this 
value of floodlighting would be lost 


The table on page 133, prepared by 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association, is based o. 


_ BUSINESS _ 


the front of our factory 
altering the colour scheme 
of people talking about the 


bury’s recent _centena 
flood lighting of the front 


these firms realise that the — 
premises, both by day and. 
in the propagation of prestige 
building floodlighted at night is 
pelling solus advertisement. 
forms of fo 
proved that floodlighting offers — 
methods. The initial outlay is 
cost of maintenance is also lower. 
give the. best effect must be 
The lights must be arranged i 
from the eyes of the observe 
a uniform illumination of 
the entire surface of the buildin; 
ting the value. to their clien 
buildings to incorporate the necess- 
advantage the result of the inst: 


new premises business men shoul 
ing just as they do the i 
and should take up the 
can installation expens 
ably be obtained. 
ing most modern buildings has 
were not. the case, much _ 
in light-absorbing material. 
the Lighting Service Burea 
na care 


of successful floodlighting schemes in the London area. 


cutive of this company said: We l 


A good idea of how floodlighting can 
Solus — 
see this- 


< convert a- building 
_ Advertisement.” Millions: 
-factory (Carters’, Seed Manufacturers) 


: from Southern Railway and main roads. 


. 
p 





illumination for. 


< Ediswan Floodlighting offers 
many advantages, chief amongst 
which are i-Low maintenance 
cost, low current consumption, 


“easy installation. 


Several new and improved types 
of projectors, designed to stand 


| the weather, have beendeveloped, 


making the range of equipment 


/ — the most complete on the market. 


-By the use of colour floodlighting 
xtremely beautiful effects are 
now obtainable. 


-> Our Illuminating Engine 
ence in the planning and 
colour and will be ple 
planning of any floodlightin 
charge and without obligation. _ 








methods, 


AUSTIN REED, Ltd. 
(Men's Clothes) _ 
- £30,177 Bonus and 15% Divi- 
n dend 

4. Unity of control 
2. “News” interest in 
vindows and advertisements 
3. Keen buying, low profit 
gins, quick turnover 
_Inter-branch competition 
or ales staff 
















Inity of control eliminates the 
verhead costs of unwieldy and over- 
pping management. Mr. Austin 
R self is the active authority 
everything. 

. he company’s window displays are 
a big factor in creating dividends. 
= Before any window is dressed and 








-exhibited to the public it is first pre- 


~ — pared on a dummy stage at head- 
quarters and critically examined by 
PEN experts. l 

The aim is that windows shall 
always convey “news ° in the form 
of something different from the 
Hoe ordinary run.of men’s wear shops. 
_ The aim, too, is that they shall always 
: topical of the moment and the 
_ goods popularly priced. The two 
ae ‘points have won a high reputation 
y 1e Ponie for this firm’s 











ooo The policy governing window dis- 
E plays also governs the firm’s adver- 

isements, which, for the same reasons, 

o rained recognition for distinction 
‘in their class. 

Bulk buying at keen prices by 
= market experts enables big advantages 


in prices and delivery to be secured. — 
These advantages, passed on. to the. 


public, have resulted in the well- 


known popularly Briere quality fe ; 


dines, 


advertising to 
vey a 


Examine the policies. They all reveal a 
vigorous attack on present conditions ; a 
courageous spending on better production 

seeking new markets and _ 

wider advertising. The moral is obvious — 


A special service of fast motor vans 
running between headquarters. and 
the branches keeps the stocks at every 
branch instantly replenished. The 
‘“ Out of Stock ” excuse is therefore 
completely eliminated. Another strong 
factor which has built up goodwill. 

Inter-branch competition for a val- 
uable trophy of honour stimulates the 
salesmen. to constant effort more 
effectively than any system of com- 
mission on sales. 


HOVIS, Ltd. (Millers) 
Record Profit, £92,177 


1. Continuously 
advertising 

2. Better coverage of distri- 
butors by sales force 


increasing 


Continuously progressive adver- 
tising specially aimed to appeal from 
all angles to the consumer—the 
British housewife, plus a sales organ- 
isation to give the Trade the best 


possible service has built up these 


profits. 

The advertisements of this firm are 
a good example of how to appeal to 
the most responsive instincts of the 
prospective customer. 


TRIPLEX SAFETY. 
i GLASS Co., Ltd. 


£2,657 to £41,735 


1. Perseverance for 18 years 
in a settled policy 


fal Public education by press 







+ 


he motoring 
public conscious o 





_nental styles in women’s wear. 


Jaeger- was changed, alm 


s’ national . 
-classes of consumers and prospec 
a _ This move was made to take advan- 





among actual motor-car manufac- 
turers to convince them of the value of 
fitting Triplex as standard on their — 
productions has put Triplex on the 
map.’ DoS 
The preliminary. advertising ‘cost 
£140,000. To-day’s profits answer the: 
question as to whether such pioneering > 
was worth while. “ Triplex glass fitted = 
as standard,” is now a strong selling __ 
point among the leading makers of © 
cars. 

Costs of production have been 
down by careful planning and ra 
alisation in a new, modern factor 






























THE JAEGER Co., Led | 
(Woollens) a 
Actual figures not available 4 


1. Redesign of products to 
meet modern taste 


2. Reconstruction 
mises and display 


3. Increased advertising 


An entire revision of ‘the ‘styl 
product sold and revolutionary chan, 
in advertising appeal and retail shop 
fronts have raised Jaeger gone 
a new class. 

For years the goods were more 
less imitations of the leadin 





appointment of British designer: 
produce. new and original styles 
revolutionised the business. Bac 
by an arresting style of moderni 
advertising figuring largely in class 
publications. appealing to wome 





night, from a very n much s 


evoking keen discussion ar 


WConiinued on page 126) 
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An Invitation... 


TO VISIT OUR NEW 


ee above picture shows one of the two large 
Showrooms required to display the complete 
range of Multigraph machines, for the production 
of Direct Mail Advertising, at our new address, 
73-78, High Holborn. Here will be seen the new 
No. 86 double width Multigraph Printer: Two 
recently added Dupligraph models for the pro- 
duction of filled-in letters with the use of Addresso- 
graph plates: The Addressing Multigraph for 
producing personalized letters: The Keyboard 
Compotype: The Set-O-Type: Multigraph Printing 
and Duplicating machines of all sizes, and high 
speed Folding machines. 


Hundreds of firms, at this season, are using their 
high speed Multigraph equipments to prepare their 









M The TIC | 


THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH COMPANY (BRITAIN) LIMITED, 7 wold 
Branch Offices at: Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, ? ewengile 


SHOWROO 


Autumn mailing campaigns. They are saving 
hundreds of pounds and quickly getting ahead 
with their Sales Promotion plans. Overprinting. of 
dealer's names and addresses, for which the printer 
would have to charge from 4/- to 6/» per thousand, 
are done on the Multigraph at 9d. fo 1/6 per 
thousand at 2,000 fo 4,000 per hour. Personalized 
sales letters, including the body, signature, fill-in and 
addressed envelope, at 1,000 complete letlers per 
hour. It turns out printing jobs in jess fime than 
it takes to get a printer's estimate. 





Come and see demonstrated how Multigraph 
speed and economy can help your Autumn 
Sales campaign, or send for a free copy of 
our booklet “Organising the Selling Alack” 








use of two colours 


4 Attrac ion,” 


{FRE E COLOUR $|: 
BOOKLET 


: The possibilities of the 


4 in your salesprint are 
( immense. We have 
4 published a brochure, 
entitled “ The Great 
which 
{ demonstrates how our 
4 two-colour printing 


ations for you ina 
wholevariety ofcolours. 
“You should write for 
ur free copy of this 
resting booklet, and 


tage of the -acknov ged dever 
ment of London as a definite style 
centre. i 


BOVIS, Ltd. 
(Building Contractors) 
£34,643 to £35,753 


1. Personal supervision by 
directors 


2. Special control of statis- 
tical detail 


3. Keen policy of advance 
buying 
4. Bonus payments to staff 


The continued progress of this large 
constructional firm is ensured by a 
detailed control over the work in hand 
by experienced directors, all of whom 
are actively engaged in the business. 
By maintaining a special depart- 
ment which analyses all work in hand, 
and contracts to be undertaken, the 
firm is able to forecast the dates when 
the various raw materials will be 
needed. As a result, the high-quality 
material used by the firm can be 
bought at most favourable prices. 

To assist in the maintenance of a 
high standard of work, all those 
responsible for carrying out a job, 
including foremen, are paid a bonus on 
results, This gets the contract carried 
out on time—and on many occasions 
actually ahead of the specified date. 
Specially - designed Bovis name 
boards which appear on every job in 
progress link up with the appearance 
of the building under construction. 
This ensures that valuable publicity is 
obtained for the firm by every con- 
tract undertaken. 


PYE RADIO, Ltd. 
(Radio Engineers) 
£70,225 to £77,521 


into radio methods through- 
out the world 


2. Most modern production 


- displays. A 


asing adver- 


meet the bie “demand d ing t 


“ peak” season of the y 


increased production at lower co 


Lavish advertising campaig 
maintained throughout the yea: 
ing seasonal slump periods the ; 
tising appropriation is intensified 
revive the public interest in radio 

Specially devised hire-purchase 
rangements enable the high- 
products to be sold to peop 
would otherwise buy cheaper in 
ments for cash. 

Periodical visits of the firm's é 
tives and engineers to the most pi 
gressive radio factories abroa 
in a wide range of technical k 
ledge which is put to use in maintai 
ing a high standard of efficiency 
firm’s products. 


EVER READY Co. = 
(G.B.), y 
(Electrical Manufacturers) 


£244,556 to £306,111 


1. Adaptation of pre du 
new uses : 


2. Continuous advertising 
3. Good dealer-aid T 
material 
4. Selling 

among dealers 


sumption increased By: 20 per í 
the 1930-31 period as compar 
the previous year. an 
imports decreased by 15 per cent. 
The Ever Ready Co. inner i 


1. Research by directors tP 


tained we : 
dis ae mpetit 
k 


for dealers, a “ selling - 


good -display material _ 
couraged dealers to give pro 
to Ever Ready products, 


_ £50,000 spent on fai 


__ and other developmen 
; eee and cut down 
me costs. 
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_ FEATURES : _ 


ae uperior to all others for 
3 Clas and Naturalnessof tone. 
Particularly eficient in 


l Suitable Jor C.B. switch- 
o boards and Automatic systems. 


Gan be supplied in various 
olori to harmonize ` with 


T slephone.: Woolwich 1161 


FILL IN THE COUPON 


RE. yon ambitious? Have you the average 

measure of ability? Are you prepared to 

concentrate that ability on the attainment of 
success in your career ? 

If so, the Metropolitan College is ready to answer 
your questions, to help you to realise your ambitions, 
to turn: your ideas into actions, your doubts into 
decisions, your hopes into actualities, 

Justa Httle application during leisure hours and 
with ‘the aid of a Metropolitan College Specialised 
Postal Training you can, like hundreds of others 
before you, move directly and swiftly forward to 
certain success, 

The.. Metropolitan College Specialised Postal 
Training equips you to grasp opportunity, and to 

‘tnake good’ when opportunity comes your way. 

Here before you is your 
first opportunity. Make 
your decision now and 
send at once for a 
FREE COPY of 

the Metro- 

poltan 
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+a 
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"THIS B BOOK > 
FREE 


SIEMENS BROTHERS l RE oa 





NEOPHONE 


College “GUIDE TO CAREERS "-—a caretaliy 
compiled 736-page volume which shows you plainly 
how to secure that prosperity, promotion and finan - 
cial soundness upon which your tuture happiness 
depends, 

Perhaps you are hesitant--standing at the first 


ctoss-roads of vour life—uncertain which path to į 
tread. The Metropolitan College will kelp you from | 


the very outset, The ‘“ Guide to Careers” will 
point the way, 
Courses will conduct you surely and rapidly along 
the Direct road to success, 

In the quiet of your own home, at your own 
convenience, you can pursue a carefully graduated 
and intensely interesting course of study, based 
upon your individual needs and conducted. per- 
sonally by the experienced Chartered Accountants, 

Barristers-at-Law, Chartered Secretaries, 
and other experts, efe, who 
comprise. the College 

‘Tutorial Statf, 


With tbis 

ree * Guide to 
Careers” in your 
hand you can en- 
visage a future bright 


with the promise. of | 


success. 


f Also upto- date = 
CIVIL SE VICE! 
BGuide 32 


the Specialised Postal Training į 





instruments. 


IF. WOOLWICH, ENGLAND, s€ ë 


Nour future prosperity 


decision: 
Pewa 


SPECIALISED POSTAL 


Tet tbe urse 
The turning point 


TAKEN AT HOME, 18 


for the professio 


Banking, 


insur 


Examinations ; 
professional (Prelimiuar. 
Matriculation an p 
Degrees + for RA 

tions, 


saa 


af 


Writing, Publie Speaking, 


tion, ete. 


ADDRESS voc. irae ane 


Fe Business, 


(or. ‘ail a ‘the Colle; 


p ictoria Sirei, 





Fi Semen aks 


The 


Ne r Family Income 
Policy of the Britannic Assurance 
Company, Ltd., has been specially 
‘designed for you. 

It carries a Double Benefit— 
{1,000 at death, and (if that 
should happen within twenty years) 
an annuity of £100 from date of 
death to the end of twenty years 
from date of policy. 


Let us send you full particulars of the new and attractive 
: Family Income Policy. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
(Established 1866) 
BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 


f Representatives in all Districts. 
An Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, and General Insurances. 


Write NOW for details 


- Bankers Commercial Security, Lid. 
“Regent Arcade House,” 260, Regent St London, W.1 


HAVE YOUR LETTERS 
A ‘PRESENCE’? 


Does your Stationery do 


you: justice ? 
o 
Is your Letter Heading 
fitted in style and character 
to your Business ? 
e 
Are you losing anything by 
not having your ‘ Ambas- 
sadors of Business’ well 
dressed ? 
e 
Post us a sheet of your Letter 
Paper, with quantity required, 
we may be able to suggest 


some improvement. in work- 
manship or design. 


J. & H. BELL haa 


Pea e des design : 
Headings. ~ 


mpti that: 
man of ay is stricken w illness 
and dies five years after the dat 
his effecting his “ Income-sure-anc 


froo or £120 in all, less Income. 
rebate thereon. On his death his 


estate will receive, say, {150 per _ 


annum, free of tax, ‘for 15 years, t.¢.; 
£2,250 in all, plus a final payment o: 
{x,000. There is actual record of at 
least one case where only one year’s 
premium was paid, and over nineteen 
years’ income was thereby made 


payable to the unfortunate man’s — 


widow. 


How: The: Terms: of Payment ~ 


Vary 


Some Companies make provision for- 
the payment of the capital sum forth- 
with on death instead of at the end. 
of the income period. ‘Others provide _ 
for part-payment of capital, rangin 
from {100 to £250, forthwith, with 
either a full £1,000 or the balance of 
£1,000 at the end of thei income peri 


The Company previously. re: 
to includes an option for a sim 
purpose in the original “ Safeguard 
plan. The majority. of Companies 
evidently prefer to restrict. 
provision oi “ Income-sure-ance ”’ 
policies without” bonuses, but som 
include bonuses, 


Another Compary actually includ 
provision for increasing the assur 
income at increased cost in the even 
of a child being born subsequent to 
the effecting of the policy. 


“ Income-sure-ance”” was 
vised for To-day’s Needs 
Finally, in some cases, th o 

cost of the income provision 

able over the protection period so Ths 


the annual cost is reduced thereafter, 
In others the cost is level throughout. 


There is, therefore, variety of —— 


benefits on a common principle. That 
principle has “ caught on,” because - 
life is lived to-day in terms ‘of i income, 


jand can, therefore, best be assured ce 
jon the same terms. The young busi- _ 
| ness-man of to-day i is indeed fortunate 
jin that he lives inan age of discovery. 
Hl |“ Income-sure-ance ”’ 
| tinvention well suited to his needs, 


is a modem- 





£1,000, increasing by accumulating bonuses. 


Look what it means! 


For an investment representing a weekly net 


ae deposit of 12/6 (allowing for income tax rebate) 
_a young man or woman during the period when 
EARNING POWER is greatest can make 


certain a comfortable income during the years 
of RETIREMENT, and provide an immediate 
: $4 0 00 IMMEDIATE 
ail, PROTECTION 
: £2 yt 5 5 in middle life, or 
A WEEK FOR LIFE 
: -The creation, immediately, of a Guaranteed Estate of 
This gives 
is made, at a time when protection is needed most. 
_ Deposits will cease at the pre-arranged time, and then 
_ things hitherto only dreamed of. On the other hand, if 
a private income for life is preferred, the sum may be left 


estate for the PROTECTION of dependants. 
IN CASH, free of tax, 
£4: 10 a in yearly payments 
Protection to the family from the moment the first deposit 
the assured may draw £2,155, with which to do so many 
with the Company to provide a guaranteed income for so 


long as you live of £238 a year. 


The amounts receivable under this plan far exceed the 
total deposits made, and represent an investment at a 
substantial rate of interest, which always appreciates, and 


- NEVER DEPRECIATES. 


_ The deposits are in proportion to the size of policy and 
_ age of applicant ; they can be large or small, to suit all 

"Circumstances, and benefits vary accordingly. Send for 
figures. 


ne This Contract is Guaranteed by one of the strongest Financial 


eS . Institutions in the World. 
_ SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF 
a CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 


ASSETS EXCEED £120,000,000 


_ FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY 


-To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
Ko SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 


33, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., Trafalgar 
Square, London, S.W.1, 


Please furnish further details of your Investment Assurance plan. 


(Mr. Mrs. or Miss) 


TER 
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Again Royal 
leads the way ! 


The best port- 
able typewriter 
now, comes 
in a new and 
better case 
at no extra cost. 


The new case serves 
a dual purpose, 
Simply lift the type- 
writer out and you 
have a smart compact 
week-end case—a 
worthy companion to 
costly luggage, l 


The famous Royali 
Portable, the World’s 


best home and travel. — 


writing machine, is 
now of greater value 
than ever. 














PUBLICITY 


o Established over 50 years 


therwise able men fail 


draw food for sound 

om. business and seience 
re-the MASTROM  Outdit 
a condensed, easily consult- 
vital information that. will 


te on equal terms with 


Reducing Errors When 
Copying 

WHEN copying figures from large 

report sheets, the accounting 
department of one firm has devised 
a shield or mask. Holes are cut in it 
to correspond in position to the 
column and line on which the items 
to be copied appear. When the mask 
is placed over the original sheet only 
the required figures are visible, thus 
reducing the possibility of error. 


This Plan Ensures Branch 
Co-operation 


MARY of the letters sent from the 

London office of a grocery chain 
store contain details of interest to 
the branches. Generally the London 
executive merely sends copies to the 
branch managers, 

For some time past, however, they 
have been dealing with each branch 
separately when the matter is at all 
important. They find that an indi- 
vidually-typed letter gains more 
attention than a mere carbon copy. 
They find that the extra time taken 
in typing these letters is well worth 
while.» 


Errors Reduced by “ Pillory” 
System 


FFICE employees are always 

liable to make mistakes. Some- 
times what might have been a mere 
slip, involves the firm in considerable 
loss of goodwill if not of actual 
cash. 

A Northern manufacturer has cut 
down these errors by instituting the 
following plan. In the main office is 
a board headed “To-day’s Prize 
Error.” On it are given details of any 
mistake that has been made by an 
employee, but no names are given. 
Often, of course, references on letters 
and the knowledge of the rest of the 


staff, make the delinquent’s name - 
i anation of how — 


{the wrong prospect, 
Mm jan order was lost. 


envelope, when returned to the fir 
were posted on the board. ee 


Saves Handling Heavy Book 
HEAVY ledgers are kept in f 
proof boxes mounted: on = me 
stands which roll easily on castors 
The tops of the boxes are hinged 
form a convenient shelf when opened 
This plan eliminates that exhausti 
task of lifting the ledgers from plac 
to place. At night the boxes var 
wheeled into the safe. 


A Quick-Reference Index 


N order to speed up reference 
work, a well - known consultin 
engineer uses two indexes of magazin 
received, One is bound up with the 
volume, the other is filed for quick — 
reference. When he wants to find an. 
article he looks in the file of ext 
indexes, and is then able to 


others about 2 inches, on mechan: 
subjects alone, to look through to fin 
any particular matter published, The 
plan obviates the necessity for taking 
down each volume separately to loo 
through the index. ; 


Inexpensive Publicity 


OFFERING free programmes to 
local sports clubs in exchange 
for permission to insert adver 
ments liberally in each programme 
frequently provides an introduction 
to new customers, This inexpensive 
plan creates goodwill) amon 
members and supporters and 
the retailer informed of local events 
which he can turn to profit. 


Photos Save Time 
URING bargain time . 


‘found an important | 


e sale barga 
illustrations. 





OFFSET < LITHOGRAPHIC DUPLICATING AND PRINTING MACHINE 


i *a.Duplicating Machine the Rotaprint produces in one operation 
etterhead, Text and Signature. It gets you right in front of your 


customer hours before your competitor, 


s a Printing Machine ROTAPRINT produces in high-class quality— 
speedily —economically—all your Stationery, Bulletins, and Brochures. 


_ YOUR {PROFITS INCREASE IMMEDIATELY YOU INSTAL THE ROTAPRINT 


We invite your ingwiries as to proved Capabilities, Output and Costs in veur business 


KAYE’Ss ROTAPRINT AGENCY, LTD., 
Cecil House, 57a Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 


CENTRAL 1301 (2 lines). 


Also at: BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, 
DURBAN and JOHANNESBURG, 


|| FANFOLD 
|| | CONTINUOUS 
STATIONERY 


With FANFOLD Con- 
tinuous Stationery you do 
in one typing what other- 
wise might take three to 
_ten times as long. 


FANFOLD is the fastest 
system of typing from two 
to twelve or more office 
or works forms in one 
cee = operation, 

-FANFOLD does away with the continually repeated 
“-non-productive operations which occupy about one- 

third of the time of the typist using loose forms. 


|| Follow the lead of other users—to name but 
: three—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., QUAKER 
- OATS, LTD., THE BUFF BOOK, LTD. 
5 -e Write for further particulars enclosing 
: aperimen: of vour present. form 


LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 


837... 


large firms who 
bought L C Smith 
typewriters 10 years 


ago are still buying 
them to-day ! 


send for a fuller explanation and. arrang 





| Osh 12 Holetban “Prismatic Pupur of 1,000 | 


Watts were used jor each of these remarkable results. 





























: Copyright af Daily Express” (Untouched Night Photograph). 


OLOPHANE 


HOLOPHANE Flood Lighting Projectors 


were 


used 
Westminster Abbey and Big Ben. 


exclusively for illuminating 


This 


striking photograph shows the amazingly 


laphane, the pioneers successful 
oO years on all 
problems are 

cia ts inthis direction, 
maller what your 


BS ean solve it 


Their: staff ‘of expert 

_ lighting engineers will give 
neous obligation, 
dions submitted 

“gratis, or requests for an 

“initial Saruey receive 
ře attention, 





Stapling on the past i 

LPs the future that counts TI 
And the future yields ber 

+ Bounty to one thing only... 


ye IDEA 


We offer you ideas— 
and ask in return only 
such pr int as they involve 


BURY COMPANY 
CERS) LIMITED. 
4 & «Creed Lance, & 10 Ludgate Sq; 





Loridony8.c.4. Telephone: Central 9704. 





a 


result. Flood Lighting in this 


country is rapidly developing, and shrewd 
business men are realising what7a real “silent 
salesman ” 
tion on Flood Lighting Units gladly sent. 


it is. Further detailed informa- 


We should welcome a visit to our Showrooms : 


77, ELVERTON ST., VINCENT SQ., LONDON, S.W.1 


` Phone: Victoria 8062. 


f you want 
Advertising 


Gifts 

which are 
DISTINCTIVE 
PRACTICAL 
INEXPENSIVE 


ask TOUSSAINT 


to shew you _ 
the very thing 


Grasoli 


Range | 

Write or iphone ee 
L. G. TOUSSAII T, 

-12 Holborn Viaduct, London, 


E.C.1. *Phone: Central 6906. mann marr 


BUSINESS 


This table gives” -the foot-ean 
intensity- required for full flo : 
lighting of a building. Usually the 
floodlights are placed at 
the building, as in the case of th 
Carreras factory in Hampstead Road, 
London, and James Carter & Co.'s 
offices at Raynes Park. : 

Sometimes more effective public 
is obtained by floodlighting a port 
only of the ‘building. Perhaps | 
of the most successful efforts in this 
direction is the floodlighted tower of 
the Underground Railway offices at. 
Westminster. In the provinces a. 
similar installation has been carried’ 
out on the Sheffield Telegraph building. o 


How The Units Should Be 
Placed 

A great measure of the sucess of 
any floodlighting scheme depends 
upon the position of the units. The 


most effective positions can be classi- o 


fied under four headings :-— 

(1) Lighting from the ground, units 
20 to 30 feet from the building. This 
is, naturally, only practicable when 
the building stands in its own. 
grounds, Such a plan is used in the 
grounds and offices of James Carter 
& Co. at Raynes Park, London. 


(2) In the case of retail stores 


which abut directly on to the public 
roadway, the best place for the units 
is a balcony or canopy... The famous 


floodlighting installation of Selfridges 


is on this. plan. 
If satisfactory results are to be 


obtained in these cases the balcony __ 
should project at least 15 per cent, 


of the building height. 

(3). Where there is. no courtyard, ‘ 
balcony or canopy, 
alternatives. The 


not conspicuous by day. 
The second alternative is to place 


the units on a building across the a 


roadway. This is the scheme used. 


at Carliol House, Newcastle, and for _ : Be 
floodlighting the dome of the Plaza 


Cinema, London. 


(4) Sometimes a basement area ini ae 


front of the building is suitable for 
the installation. Tobe effective 
type of installation requires a 
ment at least ten feet wide, © 
the most effective floodlighting 
lations in London—the € sb 
ing—uses this method. 

- Could you use floodlig 
building? You could 


fable to answer salslactonly dhe 
i following questions © 


(3) Is -your building of suff- 
ciently dignified appearance to 
merit floodlighting ? 





there are two 
first is to fit o 
brackets to the building itself, being __ 
careful to. arrange so that they are 
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(2) Can the units be placed in 
any of the tested positions men- 

_ tioned above? 

(3) Is the material of which the 
dle: is constructed suitable for 
- floodlighting? 

Tf you can say ‘yes? to these. 


3 dtiestions then there is little doubt 


that floodlighting - would. give you 
much extra, very valuable and cheap 
publicity. 
Apart from- publicity value, flood- 
lighting also has an extremely im- 
portant bearing on improving pro- 


ing operations have been facilitated 


, Reflec- | Poorly | Medium | Brightly 
`= Material . Condition tion Lighted | Lighted | Lighted 
Ba Factor | District | District | District 























motor transport firms > : Te 
instance of a small car park at] =~ 
Chelsea Station, the West London |- 
Extension Railway, where four flood- | 
lights provide a very satisfactory 
form of illumination. 

“Tam informed by our Birkenhead 
Goods Agent that since the installa- |G’ 
tion of electric floodlighting at | ™ 
Morpeth Dock of twenty-one 500 watt 
Ediswan mercury type projectors, no- | 
train has left the dock late, but- 
previously delays occurred.and shunt- 


Foot-candles. | 
| 

















































ie : : per cent. 
[White marble -| Fairly clean -| 60-65 2 34 6 
_ |Light concrete 
or stone — -| Fairly clean -— 40-50 3 5 8 p 
Dark concrete HEN you S 
or stone- — Fairly clean — 25 6 9 15 Wainy, Se "hd 
Granite— ~ -| Fairly clean -| 10-15 13 2I 33 Envelopes, Despateh yg 
‘Concrete or Rating Sheets and all work ix conn 
stone- — -| Very dirty -| 5 Usually requires too much and Electricity Companies. 
2 light to be practicable. ie obtnety n ng 
‘Concrete 
eliminated—it enables yo 
EE sae Gong New - =- - 50 3 5 8 twenty typists ina pane 
e glaze taken and with roo per cen ace: ; 
brick- - ~| Clean - - 85 14 24 4 One of our users writes: The wi 
Yellow brick -| New - - -= 35 4 6 10 has: given us every satisfaction, and we 
Red brick =. -| New © = ~ 25 6 9 i 5 very-uscfulindesd. We ace able to u 
Re ng b many purposes, and for i 
rick - - — irty - = I-5 Usually requires too much required to. be sent out af ve 


Table showing reflection factors of building surfaces 


duction. In the goods yards of the 
railway companies, for instance, its 
use is rapidly growing. 

In America the floodlighting of 
goods yards is almost universal. 
Traffic managers have proved that 
floodlighting provides a shadowless 
light which reduces the danger of 
accident and enables orders, destina- 
tion labels and so forth to be read 
¿with ease and speed. 

The Chief Engineer of the Great 
Western Railway states: “ Fifteen 
of our marshalling and goods yards 
- are equipped with floodlighting. The 
first and annual cost is usually 
cheaper than ordinary point lighting 
“and should be profitable to small 








Without the machide, some o 
have taken some days to pat 
several typists working hard all 

May we show you-—wi 
how this system can 
labour in your 


light to be practicable. 






















and have also been carried out with 
greater safety.” 

“ Rush” jobs of all kinds art 
speeded up by floodlighting. It 
enables the contractor to forgee 
darkness. and the accompanying ands of 
delay. Work has to be finished ZF $ konde g Eh 
quickly in these hurried times, With ` ss d TO-DA 
floodlighting as much work can be s withont 
done in winter as in summer. If 
necessary, it can go on continuously. 

A great advantage of floodlighting | 
in this regard is that the units may | 
be easily moved to a fresh scene of | 
operations. Another point is that 
the lights are well away from the | 
actual work and do not get damaged mar 

(Continued on page 143) ea ne Jonger necessary | op 
| to-day and can be dolúg to 
{ ina month. 
You can-ase it to mik 
of your i 


{I or for Correspondenc: pan 
SPKEDWRITING cut 





An impression of Somerset House under fl so ighting planned y 
Ltd. 


Swan Electric 


~The EDIPHONE saves you one hour ineight. In 
other words an EDIPHONE enables you to do eight 
hours’ work in seven. 

There is no waste of time with an EDIPHONE. 
Just pick up the receiver, and talk as to the 
telephone. Dictate all your correspondence in your 
own time and without interruption. 

. Your secretary will be able to transcribe all your 
letters, and carry out all your orders though you may 
be half a continent away. She spends no time in 
taking shorthand notes, and so saves at least three 


BUSINESS 


display is shane 
always topical. 
Display is in charge of Mrs. M K 


| Turtle, and the essential idea be 


itis that everything must be displa 


‘In the old-style hardware shop, 


which there are still too many, oni 
asked for an article and the assist: 
disappeared up or down a ladder 
produced a dusty parcel. One di 
not like to ask him to undo too man 
parcels before making a selection 
That sort of thing won't do t 

The customer must be able to s 

a glance a full selection of the goo 
he wants. That is the whole aim 
Mrs. Turtle’s display at Croydon. I 
is one of the cleanest and. brightes 
displays I have seen in the hardware _ 


hours every day. trade. 


What a thrifty investment for the over-worked sey 
ee Why Service Counter is at th 
Rear . 


As one enters the shop, pasting 
through the display porch, the 
counters run the whole length of the 
shop on the right-hand side. On 
both walls are display cases and 
shelves. The counters are neither 
choked up with goods nor left unin 


‘call on you and demonstrate the time and 
wing advantages of the EDIPHONE ? Write 
ae Pom ee Jor a copy of our booklet 


diphone 


Edison's New Dictating Machine 


5 A: EDISON, Ltd., Victoria House, Vernon Place, South- 
Row, London, W.G; 5 *also at Cromford House, Market Street, 
hester, and at £ 245» Corporation Street, Birmingham. Distributors 

in ali leading cities. 


kitchen utensils, and so on. 
The greater part of the shop has 
only one floor with a pent roof well 
lit with skylights, and right back 
from the shop door the oe is i 
light. as the street. 
The departments, 


tools, ironmongery, househol 

fancy leather and white woo 
(these three having girl assistants) 
sports, electrical, wireless, and Te 
counter. 

Before the reorganisation of he 
shop this repair counter was jt 
inside the door, but it has been put 
at the end with design.  Turtle’s « 

a big tool and cutlery repair business, 
and customers have to walk through 
all the other departments, thei 
interest being caught at every step by 
some display device. Since the recent _ 
doubling of the length of the shop 
| many lines. previously kept o f 
sight are now on permanent dis lay r 
and sales have increased notably. 
licy of concentration has been 
| d, not only in the grouping of — 
||] related. articles, but a branch sho 
| round the corner, to which custome 
had to be referred for some lines, 
nee 1Contimeed on page i 36) 
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GUARD THE MINUTES 


that should. bring you profit, with a G.B. Recorder. The 
undisputable records it provides of time worked help to cut 
out waste which otherwise increases 

-. your overheads. The G.B. System 
induces punctuality without favouritism 
or friction. “Send for catalogue of 
these British-made recorders. 


GLEDHILL - BROOK 
- TIME RECORDERS LTD. 
a Empire Works, Huddersfield: 7 
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GETTING THE BEST 
OFFICE MACHINERY 


(Continued from page 119) 










Here is an opportunity to be seized. Never Its pristine beauty caanat 
before have we offered such magnificently We need not sell at the 
made desks at Bargain prices. Most prices, but an immediate loss 
elegantly polished—the sort of lustrous paren E pE > 
transparent finish given only to quality borta ana Sea ar Sp 

furniture. These desks are heavily built an ate precia a cofi 

: 7 ceptical——or not-=we € 

and are of the design usually described as PREE any desk ON A M 

expensive System desks—often selling at (to approved applicants). 
£20-£30. The elegant “figuring” of the for yourself—without obli 
wood is unsurpassed in the desk trade. risk a penny. But you 








eases actually result in an increase of 
staff, producing costings and statis- 
tics hitherto considered too expensive 
‘to work out. This is what actually 
_ happened within my own experience. 




























Six Years’ Working and No 
Error Yet 


“As regards the possibility of error, 
_ the “human element’ enters into this 
_ question as it does into everything, 
_ the operators may occasionally set 
_ down a wrong factor, or convert the 
_ result incorrectly. All important work 
to be checked—preferably on another 
chine by another operator. In some 
Cases, of course, this is not necessary, 
_ as the result can be proved another 
o Ways 
<o “Provided a reliable make of 
_ Machine is obtained, the chance of a 
mechanical error is very remote. 
“For a high-class machine in 
-regular use, carefully used, and kept 
in good condition, I consider ro per 
cent. to be a reasonable rate of depre- 
` ciation. “The oldest machine in use 
here at present was purchased in 1925, 
< and has never needed the attention of 
a mechanic, and has never shown a 
-mechanical error. 
“YT think it likely that the all- 
~ electric machine will need more atten- 
tion, as, of course, there is a small 


















“SUPREME” Grade 
Desks exactly as 
illustrated, with Brass- 
bound Feet, Auto Locks, 
Lustrous Polish, Heavy 2 
gops, $ ces Pies Le ste 
Oak. Thousands of these high-grade 

desks have been sold—bu? Bok at ; Desks aae 
these absurdly low prices. WE PAY CARRIAGE | 


Surface size: ALL BRITISH MADE. . $ 
48 x 32. Clearing at $8_186 | 60x32. Clearing at 7 6 
























































7 ; 54x32. 56 | 60x48. (partners) ., SUWO 
A dente eae pn a E cde Desks, as walh EE A am : 

i het oe 3 . 

“matter. 70 Fine OAK | ore 






DESKS at 
£6-10-0 


Auto Locks. Non- 


nana 
NEW. 


BRAND E 
Available Dark or 


_“ There are no disadvantages with 
these machines that I am aware of. 
_ I know of no office machine or ap- 
 pliance which shows such a great 
saving of labour. The mental fatigue 
after a long day of repeated calcula- 
tions is readily imagined, but is 











PSION SLI 
















entirely eliminated by the use of Golden Oak. 
these machines. ` 50x ze oe at 





There is No Difficulty in _ 
Training Operators Be | : iay sir ber 
tera ee ee RE yoi 

Rich Mahogany finish : 
15% extra. i 


SECOND HAND OFFICE 



















-CT have trained many people in 
the use of these machines, and there 
is no difficulty in this direction, pro- 

vided the person has a fair knowledge DESKS, &e, T adition to the NEW 
ee ; p i 5 i fered ab 
Of mathematics. Preferably, operators | we nave prepared a Int of aeaa hand god Shake 


hanid s, ney j- | Soiled equipment available at bargain prices, This < 
_ Should be selected who have an apti- | ier can be had on request, WRITE AT ONCE. | 


Remember—a MON THS 









tude for figures.” i 
Modern filing systems are as differ- 
om the old-fashioned forms as | , 
is from cheese. For accounting 


and recording, two concerns informed 
(Continued on page 137) 


` Dictograph Master Station in use by Mr. Zoccola, Managing Director of Parker Pen 
Company Limited at his Bush House office. ? ii se a 


BETTER Executive 


Control 


The “ Dictograph * is a telephone designed specially for the 
Executive and has neither mouthpiece nor earpiece ; a flick of a 
key gives immediate conversational contact aloud with one or 
more of his staff, as though they are actually present in his room, 
and with priority on “ engaged ” lines. 

For the modern executive who demands a side table on which to 
put Telephone, Filing Basket, Memo Pad and other personal 
equipment, the “ Dictograph * Master Station Telephone can be 
supplied incorporated in a small table. 

The instrument itself being just under the table top, ample space 


is available for the above purposes and filing trays or a cupboard © 


may be fitted underneath. 

The complete table instrument can be supplied in various woods 
and finishes to tone with existing surroundings. 

Existing Dictograph Master Stations can be converted into table 
instruments at reasonable cost. 


Executives are invited to write for particulars of the low cost of 

Dictograph Rental Service ; a demonstration of the Instruments 

will be arranged without any obligation at any address in the 
British Isles. 


- DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES LIMITED 
1/3 Aurelia Rd-Croydon- Surrey 


“Branches at LONDON, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, GLASGOW, DUBLIN; NEWCASTLE, 


BRISTOL, BELFAST and other main cities. 


—that sales can be, and are being very materially 
increased by the vigorous and novel. methods of ad- 
vertising devised by our experts. No business too 
small for prompt and careful attention. All under 
one roof, “copy” writers, artists, photographers, 
market research workers and sales promotion men 
combine to give each business the requisite help. 


MORRIS, VIBERT & CO. LTD., 


Registered Practitioners -in 
Advertising & Business Builders 


-Morris House, Sandland. Street, Redford Row 


Telephone :—Chantery 8588-9." : LONDON, W.C 


ighting the Big | 


ee (Continued from page 134) | 


| been: closed and its department 


reorganised under the one roof. — — 
But however well the physic 
side of a shop may be organised, 
more than 50 per cent. of a business 
success depends upon the personn 
Turtle’s seem to have solved that sid 
too. rey 
Mr. Pyatt, the managing director 
believes in relegating responsibility t 
individuals. At one time he used to 
do the buying himself, but he found 
that by giving senior assistants som 
of the responsibility they took a- 


greater interest in their work. Each — 


department is now in charge of one 
man, who does the buying (under the 
supervision of the managing director) _ 
and display. coe 


Assistants’ Bonuses Based on 
Turnover 


A bonus scheme is another success- _ 
ful way which keeps the assistants — 
keen and interested in the progress of 
the business. A monthly bonus is 
paid as a percentage of turnover, the. 
individual’s share being calculated > 
pro rata according to his wages. This 
was found to work better than a bonus | 
upon the individual assistant’s pe 
sonal sales, a system which has also 
been found in other shops to cause a- 
scramble to secure the best customers, | 
with the result that some may be 
cold-shouldered. 
mosphere of that sort does not work 
for the good of the shop... coocoo 

Many people have told Mr. Pyatt 
that he should work the bonus scheme 
on the profits earned. He replies that 
the profits are no concern of the 
assistants. The management is 
sponsible for the costing and markin 
of the goods, and if the work 
properly done it only remains for the 
selling staff to maintain turnover to 
show the profits expected by the 
firm. “ Besides, even if there is 
profit,” says Mr. Pyatt, “owe musi 
keep the assistants interested In _ 
making sales. We find the system _ 
works very well.” Lope 

Turtle’s shop is hemmed in by three 
departmental stores, and as it is _ 
physically impossible for it to make _ 
the same display and attract so much — 
attention as they do, other means _ 


must be devised. The coming of t 


multiple shops meant that Turtles — 
had to do something to keep their — 


-| name to the front. This is achieved by 
| advertising on the trams and “buses 


{Continued on page 139) 





Naturally, an at- 


n to keepa re 
ae ee. The records 


but it speaks volumes 
ystem when it is noted that 


k record or any other 
index which the Society 


arette manulaciteis. ' They 
the general office, where it 
mplete index of the firm’s 
ledgers, totalling between 20,000 
to 30,000 accounts. It provides. a 


n Index Simplifies 
30,000 Accounts 


lkins, who gave n me this ; 


aid «tt 
i anii 


Four jobs (in different 
éblawes) ean be printed in 
one operation, letter head- 
ing, letter, Signature, 
dllustration, An enlarged 
automatic feed device takes 
500-600 sheets. 


At the touch ofa iever, ink 
tan be added while the 
machine is running. 


Pressure can be regulated 


exactly to suit each job. 


i 5 Oe 3 AAEN 
to fight the Depr 
“ Reduce overheads and go out for , 
sounds a contradiction in terms ti 
New Roneo Duplicator. A boy 


can produce pondel | printed 
leaflets at the rate of 100 pe 


allowance a tde 
The New Roneo Dupli 
guaranteed for 10 years. 











nother good instance w 
tioned to me by Mr. W. M. Wood 
-| advertising department of Mun: 


» Essex Motors, Ltd. 


Even Catalogues in Colour e 


Printed in the Office 


How this firm saved over 40 per 
| cent. of their printing bill would make | 


an interesting and long article by 
itself. To give the details briefly : 


In November, 1927, the firm installed 


an office printing machine. In 1930, 
they installed another. Both are 
worked by an electric motor, two 
operators and a boy assistant. 

The machines are of the type used 
in many offices for producing facsimile 
typewritten circulars. But Hudson- 
Essex Motors have gone further than 
this. Invitation cards, delivery notes, 


postcards, two and three-colour — 


folders, insets for instruction books, 
revised price lists, and coloured office 
forms of every kind are produced. 
The quality is very high—as it has 
to be for motor-cars sales literature, 
Besides the saving on the printing 
bill, the finished job is ready for use 
in a matter of hours instead of days, 


as would be the case with an outside ™ 


printing firm, 


chee su 
admission that contro! 


One firm which: has in 
recording machines cam 
only the other day. It is | 
Lonsdales, Ltd., Pin SS 


go office staff ‘on 
executives, use the re 
only exceptions a 


The firm adduce their success with ha 


| these machines to the fact that they 


use intelligent male operators, and also 
_| because of a proper understanding 
: the machine’s working. 

-The next office appliance whict 
investigated was the. dictating 
chine. Here I was thoroughly ` 
acanat 1 it. ” Thes ca 





aps ; Selfridges is ‘one of the 


teresting examples of a firm 


r incoming correspondence there 
an electrical machine which can 
en. 500 letters per minute, at 
time stamping the letter 

e time of opening, 
joing correspondence is dealt 


b 
evening mail. No letter aye 
ins at Selfridges till the following 

nd so one could go on pointing 
i office machines are im- 
ag work and cutting overhead 
But their day is only just 

ing. As a potential force for 

T business their possibilities are 


Fighting the Big Stores 
(Continued from page 136) 
and in the local papers and magazines. 
l the chief method is the staging of 
moth display at the Croydon 
Flower Show and other local exhibi- 
tions. A whole row of marquees with 
outside display is taken and occupied 
_by 120 demonstrators and sales hands 
_ brought in specially from the demon- 
sti ig staffs of manufacturers, This 
_ brings in a lot of cash business to pay 
for the effort, and is followed up by 
or ¿continuation business. 


sic for Customers’ 
tertainment 
oudspeakers are mounted in differ- 
arts of the shop and operate 
suitable music is being broad- 


tomers’ comments on this 


machines in the postal depart- | ¢ 


The most rapid LOOSE LEAF | 


ever devised or MACHINE ceou! 


2,000 Accounts in 1 
floor space with m 





The binder automati- 
cally frees the sheets 
for posting when it 
is placed in the tray, 
and the sheets are re- 
locked in the binder 
by simple hand 
pressure. 

The sheets have four 
‘unbroken straight 
edges—no lips or slots 
to catch in the machine. 
The binder ‘is almost 


è 


from the b 


Write for descriptive Booklet No. Ané a 
EE ee ee 


MOORE'S MODERN METHODS |’ 
12 Saint Bride St, LONDON, E.C.4 


Established 1909 


COPE-CHAT 
MULTIDEX 


at a price that brings the 


VISIBLE INDEX 


within reach of all 


@ Cabinets complete with cards—average 
price £10 per 1000 

@ Book type from 18s. each 

@ Untearable Cards 

@ Low Initial Cost 

@ Lew Upkeep 


ALL BRITISH 


Write for Ilustrated ` ES 
Leaflet and Prices & 
toi— 


THE COPELAND-CHATTERSON CO. 
| EXCHANGE HOUSE, OLD 





























“FOR PROGRESSIVE EXECUTIVES 


) By Ri Simmat, M.A., Market and Research 
‘Manager, J. Walter Thomson, Pty., Ltd. 
¿Covers the whole subject of scientific 
“marketing, and describes tested and 
successful methods for securing basic 
facts on which to base the sales campaign, 
“gafe in the knowledge that every fraction 
of expenditure is serving a definite sales 
Wo producing purpose. 128 pp. 6/- net. 


|| THe ART of WINDOW 
ae DISPLAY By H. Ashford Down, 


Managing Director, 
‘ll Display. Craft Ltd., assisted by twenty 
| leading displaymen, advertising and sales 
“experts. An up-to-date and complete 
guide to attractive and sales compelling 
To window- display, methods and materials. 
Hl] oA veritable mine of information for the 
-progressive display manager. 
: Crown to. 226 pp. 21/- net. 


|| SALES COUNTERCRAFT 


0 By W, G. Carter. An intensely practical 
new book, brimful of sales-inereasing 

“ideas for the retailer and his staff. “ Dis- 

‘cgovers new angles of vision and advances 

fresh ideas,” savs THE GROCER. “Shows 
ina practical way how te sell more and 
petter.”—-ADVERTISING WORLD. 

220 pp. 7/6 net. 


Of a bookseller or direct from 
the publishers 


- sm isaac PITMAN « sons, LTD 


“PARKER. STREET . KINGSWAY, W.C.2 








_ As your records increase 


so does the value of 


. ' | “Robin” Looseleaf Books 





i). The more records you keep the 
| more you will appreciate the ease 
and simplicity. of the “Robin” 
ystem-—and the economy. 
Indexing in “Robin” Books is 
simplicity itself, and reference is as 
_ oquick as to a dictionary. 
-+0 Every entry is in sequence ; every 
book ig a continuous live record, 
without a single blank or obsolete 
page to waste your time. 
|b May we send you a “ Robin” 
Looseleaf Book on approval—t ound 
full: maroon buc » with 200 
leaves 5” x 8° ruled faint, cash or 
~ double ledger, and A-Z index, post 


3 ree Tor. 9/6 


Catalogue showing full range of 

-standard sizes of “Robin” Books, 

or complete Looseleaf. Catalogue, 
- post. free on request. 


J. W. RUDDOCK & SONS 
me Lincoln 






























t is a relief to find that upon a subject 

about which so much dreariness, so 
much dry-as-dust formality is generally 
written, a book stands out which is at 
the same time appealing, intimate, and 
practical. 

P. F. Knightley, D.S.O. (The Practical 
Company Secretary, Pitman, 7s. 6d. 
net), has produced, not a numbing 
catalogue of official duties, but «a 
surprisingly stimulating work on how 
efficiency can be obtained. He has 
treated his subject with that ease and 
comprehensiveness which is only pos- 
sible with the results of a long and active 
business experience to draw upon. 

The book lives up to its title; it is 
practical, Captain. Knightley is a 
master of method, the kind of method, 
that is, which meets and overcomes the 
actual problems of real business as it is 
to-day, the kind of method which gets 
things done. 

The book, of course, deals primarily 









~~ 


with the work of the Organising 
Seeretary, but every executive can read 
it as an informative and stimulating 
business guide. It is noteworthy that 
in a book of this kind the author deals 
with such things as the relation of the 
Secretary to staff and to press advertis- 
ing; a refreshingly modern note. 






* * * 


ritten in the bright,specific manner 
characteristic of these little books, 
Richard Hardman (How to Make Your 





zine, 1s.) gives some valuable informa- 
tion and advice on one of the most 
important factors of retail selling to-day. 
Every shopkeeper—or, indeed, anyone 
who is in any way concerned with 
retail selling—can read this little book 
and get a new idea of what a tremendous 
asset the modern shop window can be 
made at little or no cost. 
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Tz psychology of selling has a vastly 
important bearing on the problem 
of debt collection. Three authors, 
John Whyte, PLD., F. R. Otto, B.A. 
and Frank D.. Roch, all prominent 
business men, have combined both the 
psychology of selling and collecting in & 
book (Letters That Collect, Pitman, 15s. 
net) which is of more than usual interest. 
The examples alone of letters which have 
actually proved their value as account 
| collectors make this volume essential to 
the business man tg-day. In all, it is 
one. of the most. practical and compre- 
















and ata, Old Jewry, London, B.C.2.- 
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= ON BUSINES è 


Windows Sell Goods, Efficiency Maga- . 


| hensive works evef produced on the. 


BUSINESS _ 
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nstalment selling is a major factor ot | 
the nation’s business, yet its intrica- | 
cies are but indifferently understood by / 
a great bulk of its practitioners. More- / 
over, many would-be instalment traders © 
are deterred from entering this form of. 
business from a lack of knowledge of 
what it involves. es 


In contributing their work (Financial — 
Problems of Instalment Selling, McGraw- _ 
Hill, 20s. net) the authors, Otto ©. 
Lorenz and H. M. Mott-Smith, have 
fulfilled the long-felt. need of a widely 
comprehensive guide to successful instal- 
ment selling. Every possible phas 
the subject is treated. . From. 
generalities of the risks and dangers 
peculiar to this kind of business and the 
most adequate safeguards to be taken 
against them, to the detailed analyses of 
successfully established instalment 
businesses; this book is most authorita- 
tive and well laid out. It is, in essence, 
a complete guide to this important 
sphere of trading. eee 
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O: all the intricacies of business — 
procedure, that relating to the laws 
and conditions governing transport by 
rail is probably the least understood by 
business men. It is quite safe to assert 
that in the average business concern — 
more unnecessary overhead costs pile up _ 
as a result of inability to deal with the 
many points of this very important 
factor than in any other department of 
business. SS 
It was once said by a learned judge — 
that “ no man knows the law, but the - 
most successful advocate: is he who 
knows best where to fadat”: o o 


Mr. J. G. I. Hughes’ book (The Law 
of Transport by Rail, Longmans, Green, — 
5s. net) is a bold abandonment: of the. 
usual presentation of the subject. It is 
a new arrangement. which is a more 
simple and effective explanation of the 
present state of the law. In short, it is 
the law of transport by rail put in such . 
a way that the business man can easily _ 
find it. e o 


Apart from its clear exposition of the 
many points of law as between con- 
signor, consignee, and carrier, the many _ 
actual legally decided cases ‘cited to 









‘illustrate points arising are of particular 


interest to the business as they represent 


“problems which constantly. occur’ in 


the every day conduct of business 
where rail- tra rt is involved. A 
valuable addition to the business man’s 


library. 


erga OO 
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EETA Me: Research.” isan uninspiring 


expression, a dull, unimaginative 


. _ tithe which we have given to something 


which is, in actual fact, an absorbingly 


interesting, as well as a vital. part. of 


marketing. 


It is a pity that R. Simmat, M.A., 
should have chosen just this prosaic 
title for his new work (Market Research, 
Pitman, 6s. net), because his presenta- 
tion of the matter is in direct contrast 
to any suggestion of heaviness or mere 
theory. His specific revelations of how 


`: the manufacturer can save thousands of 


pounds by the intelligent pre-examina- 
tion of every possible factor which will 
affect the marketing: f his product are 
at once widely comp: nsive, practical, 
and fascinating. 





The old days of haphazard selling, the 
blind trusting to lucky chance are, of 
course, gone for ever. Every manu- 
facturer will admit this; but even so, 


even though those same manufacturers 
know. that to-day they must go about 


their marketing in a very different way, 
w of them know kow to do it in order 
achieve success without the pouring 
ut of capital. 


Mr. Simmat takes every new factor 
into consideration, spreads before the 
reader every aspect of each factor, and 
¢learly indicates how the manufacturer 
can employ each to his advantage and 
stresses why, indeed, he must do so. 


Small manufacturers, this is equally 
a book for you as for the national 
selling organisation covering every 
corner of the fields open to the products 
concerned, 


Aneculation always has involved risk, 
but speculation must be. fostered 


rather than cramped if economic pro- 


gress. is to be maintained. Such 
fostering is possible if the speculator is 
given as much help as possible in 
estimating his risk. The losses incurred 
in the present depression by investors 


E in boom flotations would not have been 


entirelyavoided if thoseimvestorshad had 
a fairer chanceof estimating the prospects 
offered them, but they could have been 


: greatlyreduced. Aplea for more publicity 


in company affairs is made in a pamphlet 
by P.E. Gourjuand Hargreaves Parkinson 
(Stock Exchange Reform, London General 
Press, 2s. net), two well-known City 
men who write with full knowledge of 
their subject. Their plea covers a wide 
field. They demand, to take two 
examples, quarterly earnings statements, 
and the publication of consolidated 


. °° caccounte tby all holding companies. 
» The investor should be further protected 


by the establishment. of. a: powerful 
committee representating the Govern- 


“ment, the Steck Exchange, finance and 
commerce, to approve every new issue 


and.guarantee both that its auspices 
were bona fide and that it was a reason- 
able. speculation, 








thus giving the. 


Free—this 180 Page 
Guide to Careers 


t‘ The Direct Way to Success ” allows the reader to see Business 
through experts’ eyes, There are contributions from famous 
Business Leaders, and the careers that business. offers and. the 
avenues that lead to success are made absolutely clear, The 
results of School of Accountancy 
instance after instance that aaria read like romances were they not 
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SUCCESS 


companies. Batty risen from beok-keeper to. 

a great Tobacco Combine. 

van now draws over £1,000-a year: 
which he started as @ labourer, 


Newton, a radway 
Clive is Di 


Above are a few cases of School of Accountancy 
students who have already risen high in their 
professions. Thousands more, already holding 
good, progressive positions at {300 to {soo a 
year, are steadily climbing the same ladder. 
And each of them says, as The School's letter 
files prove, ‘‘ It was the Book that set me on 
the path to success.”” 


The School's Guide to Success. is in very truth 
a guide—a medium by ‘means of whick the 
greatest living authority on Business Careers 
takes the reader inside Modern Business, and 
shows him what he might never learn fron: 
experience of the outer fringes, The seater 
finds for the first time that his own dull, ill-paid 
work is connected to the big positions of 
Business by a series of definite, well-charted 
channels, He finds he can fix his own objec- 
tive, in full knowledge of the qualification he 
must obtain before the objective can be gained. 
And he knows exactly how. those qualifications 
can with certainty be obtained, 






























teaining, 


training are shown in 


attested correct by a Chartered Accountant. Incontestable proof is 
given that The School's tuition is the most efficient for commer» 
cial and professional examinations and for training for executive 
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Manchester 


WILL A_RECKONER 9 
HELP YOU s 


Perhaps the “ideal” Reckoner will, 
Because it will help you to solve many of your. 


positions. Further, this book explains 

of the Principal can be obtained, how fees can be paid by instal- 
ments and how examination success and qualification can be 
definitely guaranteed. Mark your request“ 1931 Guide. 


SPECIAL AUTUMN OFFER For fan particulars of 


a special Autumn offer whereby students enrolling oan car 
obtain tuition at considerably reduced fees—see special note in 
the prospectus. Write for your copy to-day. 


THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUN 


DIVISION OF 
MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Leeds 


problems. 


It is so arranged 
twelfths, tenths and odd figures fre~ f B 
quently wanted, that difficult caleu- C 
lations are solyed in 


rides 


it des giyinger 


Toms Cwts., 


Liverpool 


how the personal advice 


THE NATIONAL 


2 WEST REGENT STREET, 
Birmingham @ South Alica P.O, Box 459 


Better Bu 


with sixteenths, 


a mea 


ery penny upto £ 
t, Interest, Prone, 
Per 100, Per gross, 


Double Discounts, “Foreign Ex- 


paui 


is BOOR ae am 


Let me send you a copy—FR 


Burton, ee a shipping geh as secretary fo. ene hy 


ie i, 
towe usually takon iy 
School's stuiee ty giie 
plete thei: courene, bor thers 
is 00, fapt diene Linke to Noe 
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Books for 


















| If you are tn need of a 
US as Our LOGth 


GALL & 


43, Henrietta. 
and 12, Now 


inyestor at least a fair run for his 
money. The authors also -advocate 
certain internal reforms of Stock 
Exchange practice. 


JP VERY envelope that 
oe E leaves your office 
a should. contain some 
piece of publicity matter. 

it costs no. more in 
stamps to include these 
“envelope stuffers,” and 

they can be very effective 
pieces of salesmanship. 
Let us prepare some 
Suggestions for you, to 
-show how economically 
they can be produced. 


: Dunni, PENWIS 
KONDON cs” YORK 


917, High Holborn | Railway Street 
"Phone: “Holborn 5534 i "Phone; York 2926 


UNIFORM TIME 
EVERYWHERE 


Iniformity of time throughout the office and 
‘the factory is assured by the National Electric 
‘Master Clock. And although it can be used 
this reliable thik can bé used for 

any number of Secondary Cloc’ 
Recorders, ‘Time Stamps, or cone 


ng Bell or Hooters for punctuality in 
“eee and . sana work can be 


i dendr ‘Electric Master Clock is an 
accurate and dependable time-keeper.. It is 
and runs off three simple dry 


ated leaflet and ices from 
the Basenees and M na Bt jo from 4 


TIME 5 RECORDER Co. Ltd. 


ce: 227, BLACKFRIARS ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.1 
6641 & 2... Telegram: Natrecord, London 


A “PAGE * Automatic Door. 
<3 Aios closes doors quickly 


ie 


$ Sturdily made. Simple to fix—can’t get out 
W of order. Good for years without attention. 
Inobtrasive —-_ but always on the fob. No 
Office, Works, Home or Institution should be 


= but quietly. Stops slammin; 
and draughts and costs only 12 


without one. 
IMPORTANT. STATE WHETHER 


HINGED ON RIGHT OR ial LOOKING 
INSIDE THE ROOM. 


i FROM 


F Send your order now. Or, it you want to 
| know more abyut the “PAGE,” write for 


List XDC 105—nost free by return. 


PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH Ltd, 


Broad St., BIRMINGHAM. 


(London ; 4, Gt. Marlboro’ St, WJ- 
Manchester 16, John re St. 


PRINTERS 
with own Mills 


@ cheapest on the long 


Paper 


run @ get a Lower Price 
from Drayton @ ask us 
to quote on your next job 


DRAYTON 


PRINTING WORKS 
South Park, Fulham 
London, S.W.6 


printing since 1856 
paper over 200 years 


E RADIALITE " ELECTRIC 


“WALLIGR APH” 
Made iN ENGLAND 


“The adaptabili 
enables. FA & ht be 


LIGHT ARM 


OXYDISED 
COPPER FINISH 


Without electrical icoesas : 


eres | burt with EK” fi 

o fix to wall, ex- 

‘tended length 42” 30/- ad 
Pied with- Aluminium 


rA this arm 
pieced. E 


any point with in a aft. circle 


Manuf ufactured by W. 


Dept, 13a, FOOTSORAY ROAD, EL 
SED Fefephone : Elkan prii 





|- In the catering business the 
{tion of consumption has, for ye rs, 


been studied and worked out to re- 
mote decimal points. T 

It would be something more 
absurd for a frm which wor 


‘such minute margins of pro: 
units to go on producing without 


continuous regard for accurate < 
putations of ‘distribution and con 
sumption. Where the profits ar 
cut to the bone it is essential that 
there should be a minimum of waste 
In fact, waste must be well-ni 
eliminated. There must: be no left 
overs, for the chief reason that, in the 
matter of food, at any rate, attr 
tiveness that is born of freshnes 
stands as a substantial part of the 
caterer’s goodwill to his customer : 

Merchant and manufac 
think ahead of the: public 
behind it. ee 

At the back of all this lies, 
alone studying the public purse, 
of buying our materials in such a w: 
as to be able to pass on to the pub 
the price advantages of keen buying. 

I wish I could impart some secret 
of the firm’s. successful working, b 
I’m afraid: there are none. If I wi 
asked to enumerate the reasons fo: 
its record success in these 
cays T would state them 

I. aes e contact with 


<A study of what the publi 
purse can afiord. ~ a 

. Cautious trying-out of new 
ideas of service or new product: 
before launching out on 
scale production. : 

. Courage in fitting the 
products to the: com 
market prices and endeavou 
ing to buy in such a way 
to make it possible to. pas 


y 
of costing and overhead 
mates. Ae 

. Watching the trend of publ 
taste, and endeavouring t 
anticipate it. 


. Buying in in the : 
-the best materials in t 


_ belief that the best is cheapest, 





uts waste to the s almost z eer 


ce it 
ir educible minimum,” 


to. Keeping faith with the public. 


in regard to everything offered 
r sale and everything adver- 

_ = tised. 

11. A willingness and anxiety to 
profit. by- inevitable minor 
errors. due to dependence on 
human equation as it affects 

-= manufacture, service and dis- 
tribution. 


n ed 


_ Floodlighting 


eo 
ny concern which conducts opera- 
s in the open air will find the 
tial outlay on a floodlighting instal- 
‘soon een by the extra work 


ther " oodlighting is installed 
blicity or industrial. purposes, 
is one outstanding advantage 
hich it offers in both cases. It 
provides an invaluable protection 
against burglary. 
_. Where floodlighting is installed, a 
“minimum number of watchmen may 
be employed at night. 
It has been found an excellent 


~ plan for night watchmen to switch 


“on the lights here and there at 
- intervals. This acts as a powerful 
_ deterrent against trespassers. 
Particularly is this useful in rail- 
vi ards and sidings where pilfer- 
ang is very likely to take place. 
- Thousands of pounds a year can be 
saved simply by making the area too 
ee aes to be safe for the pilferer. 
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: A Sensible Way to Retire 


i MACHINISTS have long been 
me troubled by “ wormholes” in 
metal bearings, an expensive source of 
friction in machinery. This problem 
interested a certain Commander J. J. 


S ‘Manning during his 30 years as chief 


engineer at a Navy construction yard. 
“When. he came to retire, in 1925, he 
___ did not settle down to a life of loafing. 
Instead he adopted as an avocation 
the scientific work of metal mixing, 


. seeking to make better alloys that 


at 


: would have no w oles.” 


ntly he ann d that he,had 

the problem. In doing so he 
greatly served his profession. 

What a sensible way to from 

active duty: to pick out one of the 

tough problems in the field in which 


‘This new Teleprinter model has Jj 4 Both the sending and x 
: -been designed to enable organi- J machines make a cops 
sations who have offices, factories $ correspondence, wh 
or warehouses situated aparto f BIR K 
: have @ speedy, accurate and de- 
‘pendable means ewritten : 
communication Y mail or messeng 
Two Teleprinters connected f through bad w ue 
by a telephone wire, enable articulation on the telep 


messages, orders or- corte- | eliminated. 

spondence to be instantly o Your private  telep he 
transmitted from one point to ean be utilised for 
another, irrespective of distance, < working as well as 
and-if necessary, a reply can be ALWAYS USE THEO” 
received immediately. FOR YOUR IMPORTANT 


THE CREED -TELEPR 


An Ideal Advertiship Gift 


A Telephone . 
Number Index 


Made in bs paper ieoloursa leather- 

ettes gomple ete w ; 
gold-bl ag oo 78/< z ar A 
tisement. z zo | Supply Outfits 
This article becomes more valuable == = | |Home Office Re 


as it is used. It will remind custo- | 
mers of your firm for years. Trades, also. Sports G 


D. HARPER & CO. LTD. | i ea 


258-262, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 | gg, Newington Butts, Lon 
An adding mac 
for 70]- zit 


the price, Measuring 12" 3") 
14 ozš: this practical Machit 


worked, and take as one’s | 


on the mastering of that 








me 
BEST ADVERTISING 
GIFTS — PENS and 
PENCILS engraved 
with YOUR NAME 

CONSTANT and 


PERMANENT REMINDERS 
-and all BRITISH 


WRITE for samples DIRECT to 


_ WYVERN PEN 


co. (Dept. A), 
Brooke St, HOLBORN 
E.C.. Estd. 1896 
or Advertising Novelty Agents. 








; ION-Owing to an error in the original lay-out 
cof the August announcement, the price should read 6/6 post 
free, Will all advertisers who: have not remitted for samples 
: tos eee CHAS e MITCHELL, 4, 
ph Street, King Cross St, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
p naa easda SAOS a 


in all business 


apres He: 


with YOUR NAME 


A a permanent advertisement 


PENS AND PENCILS 


Pena Fonet Cer bade 87, Migh Holborn, W 


[can GET mi: 


CANVAS SIGNS ; 

THE AEOLIAN SIGN CO. 31a, Laurie Grove, 
New Cross, $.F.14, Telephone : New Cross 3004." 
CARD INDEX SYSTEMS (VISIBLE) 
TOLLO (1931), 109, Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone : 
Holborn 2059. 

DUPLICATING MACHINES 


INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO; 
(BRITAIN), KID., 73-98, High Holborn, W.C. 
Telephone : Chancery 88qr, 


FILMS 

GEE FILMS, LTD.: Production-Distribntion, 
Leicester Street, W.C.2, Telephone: Gerrard 

403. 

FOLDING MACHINES 

INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH co. 

(BRITAIN), LTD.. 73-78, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Telepbone : Chancery S8gr. 

FOLDING MACHINES (PAPER) 

BEVERIDGE’S OFFICE APPLIANCES, LYD, 

Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.z. Telephone: 

Temple Bar 3275. 

OFFICE PRINTING MACHINES 

BEVERIDGE’S OFFICE APPLIANCES, LTD, 

Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.2. Telephone: 

Temple Bar 3275. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

LOGAN (LONDON), LTD., Field House, Breams 

Buildings, E.C.4. Telephone : Holborn 6602, 

SHOWCARD MACHINES 

THE EMBOSS-IT CO., LTD., 26/28, St, Bride 

Street, E.C.4. Telephone ; Central 9187. 

TRADE MARKS AND PATENTS 

REGINALD W. BARKER & CO., 56, Ludgate 

Hill, B.C. Telephone : Central 1882. 

TYPEWRITERS & ACCESSORIES 


GENERAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
57, Theobalds Road, Southampton Row, W.C.x, 
Telephone : Chancery 7749. 


VISIBLE INDEXES 


CAVEDEX (C, W. CAVE & CO., LTD.), 45, Far- 
ringdon Road, E.C.. Telephone: Holborn 5071/2. 


For Sale.—House telephone, 20-way Sterling, 
non-automatic, for sale. May be seen in 
working order. Apply, Hillier, Parker, May 
& Rowden, 27 7, Maddox St, Wir 


if you wish for further information 


from Advertisers 


USE THIS COUPON 


coupon is for the convenience of readers who require further information 


advertisers and may be posted direct to the advertiser concerned. 
wish to reply to more than one advertisement can, for the sake of convenience, 


wh 


Readers 


amark in the space below on this coupon the corresponding numbers which will 
be found preceding the entries in the advertisement index, page 97, and our 
érvice Department will pass ‘on the enquiry to the advertisers concerned. 


To the Advertiser— 
fer, BUSINESS Service Department, 
6, Carmelite Street, E.C.4). 


Please send, without obligation, more information in Sétiddehion with advertise- 
ment..{or advertisements) in the September, 1931, issue of BUSINESS num- 


: bered below, 
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seas. It has been held to be 
most significant act in t 
development of the motor indust 
Sir George’s work was done wit 


| out meeting obstacles. He was hani 


capped in a manner calculated to 
the resolution of one with less 
and endurance. For. fo 

suffered from cataract whic! 
eventually removed by a 

ful operation, nevertheless al 
reduced him to a state of blini 
This appalling drawback, to give 
no more serious a name, he overcame ` 
by remarkable application and : 
His work necessitates his dealing in- 
millions ; where other business m 
use. written data to refer to, St 


George committed them to memory a 


and never made mistakes in quoting : 
them. 


How He Solved Probleme 


Tall of stature, with an alert — 
figure, Sir George, in spite of. th 
handicap of his sight, has kept him 
self in condition by playing gol t 
has been said of him that ‘on mo 


was confronted by practising — 
reduce his handicap. . Accordir 

one of those who know him 
used to do this even in his room at 
the Prudential. When thinking out _ 
a scheme, he would roll up a. pii a 
paper, throw it on the ground, and 
practise driving with his umbr : 
with the result that people who callee 
upon him were warned to be care 
how they entered his room so as t 
avoid an uncomfortable | 

Another hobby which might alm 
be called a passion is Sir George’s 
partiality for bridge. Here ag: 
his trained memory for figures m 
have stood him in good stead in 
enabling him to recall the fall of th 
cards, : 

Like every man who deals i in large 
sums of money, Sir George has bee 
known to be caught without — he : 
ready change for every-day trifle 
Not long ago he concluded. 


“involving £3,000,000 sterling, H: 


signed the cheque he we 
lunch at a i i 


had a by no means = vagant 
meal, but when the bill was presented 


‘Sir George found that he did not have 
enough money in his pocket to 


the charge. To 


ł} | more ludicrous, his friend was i in the 


p | same impecunious condition. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


advertised 


PAGE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


(1) Powers-Samas Accounting Machines, 
Itd. . ae ve se sa 178 


ADDING MACHINES 
(2) Edwards, Etherson & Co, (Addometer) 1090 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
(8) Adrema, Ltd. .. es nf . 179 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 
(4) Gibbons, J. J , Ltd. Cover 1a 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


5) Bilton, S. M., Ltd. aa Ae .. 102 
6) Harper, D , & Co, Ltd f .. 179 
7) Wyvern Pen Co e a 190 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


(8) Foyle, W. & G., Ltd. .. aa .. 186 
(8a) Modern Balesmanship as . Insets 
{9} Pitman, Sir Isaac, & Sons, Ltd. .. 186 
(10) Shaw Publishing Co, Ltd. . tl 148 


BUSINESS RESEARCH | 
(11) Mastrom. Ltd. . a és -- 188 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
(12) Ruddocks, Lincoln .. . +» 180 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION Cover iti 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


(18) Marshall & Co. iw < .. 190 
CONTINUOUS STATIONERY 

(14) Fanfold, Ltd. .. ey be -- 177 
DICTATING MACHINES 

an Dictaphone Co., Ltd. ee + 145 

16) Edison, Thos. A., Ltd. ae -- 181 
DOOR CHECK 

(17) Parker, Winder & Achurch, Ltd. .. 189 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
(18) Gledhill-Brook Time Recorders, Ltd. 


(18) Kaye’s Rotaprint Agency, Ltd. je AOE 


ELECTRIC SCRUBBING MACHINE 
(20) Finnell System, Ltd. .. 


EXHIBITIONS 
(21) Exhibition of Advertisements «- 184 


FILES AND FILING SYSTEMS 
ER Valor Co., Lid... oe ee .. 178 
28) Ruddocks, Lincoln... ae .- 180 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 
(24) Banker’s Commercial Security, Ltd... 182 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRINTERS 
(25) Williams, Lea & Co. Ltd... .. 184 


INSURANCE 
(26) Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada .. 175 


in 


AUSTIN ACCOUNTANTS 
WORK NIGHT SHIFT 


Daily Statistical Data on 
Breakfast Table 


Lights burning at dead of night in 


the Austin Motor Car Works do not 
indicate a burglar hunt. Expert 
accountants are probing into the 
previous day’s figures, working out 
costs to fractions of a penny. This 
nightly feeling of the business pulse 
is one reason for the recent 100 per 
cent. dividend. 44 


Advertised in BUSINESS each 
month are numerous machines and 
services to cut costs and increase out- 
put and sales. It pays to study the 
advertisement pages. For example :— 


A manufacturer of accounting 
machines invites you to write for 
literature, or let an expert call on you, 
on page 173. 

An electric addressing and listing 
machine for the speedy dispatch of 
form letters, statements, dividend 
warrants, etc., is on page 179. 


An advertiser who helps to increase 
the sales of others is himself able to 
announce a 194 per cent. increase in 
sales, on page 177. 


Even the executive will find a 
quickly-mastered shorthand an in- 
valuable aid for the making of notes, 
minutes and records. An advertiser 
states on page 190 that you can do 
80 to 100 words a minute in a month 
by his system. 


The need for printing sales litera- 
ture in the language of the country 
in which a manufacturer hopes to do 
business has become more and more 
evident. A printer who specialises in 
foreign languages offers his services 
on page 184. 

A very useful and inexpensive 
device to prevent doors slamming and 
to stop draughts is shown on page 189. 


this 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4506. 


SIR? A Book of Fresh Insight 
YOU MUST FCONOMISE| into Business Transactions 


MOREY; the basis of all business, needs understanding 
by every progressive business man ... and here is 
the supreme book on the subject. In an absorbing and 
practical manner, Dr. Russell D. Kilborne, Ph.D.—an 
authority of international renown—draws aside the curtain, 
as it were, and takes you “ behind-the-scenes ” of money, 
exchange and banking; showing you the influences that 
affect the currency of leading countries. 

Description is inadequate for this masterly survey, 
extending to approximately six hundred pages; its posses- 
sion and perusal will amply testify to its being a “ solid ” 
work, imparting just what one wants to know. “ The 
Principles of moy and Banking” is a message to every 
Business Man, and to students of Accounting, Insurance, 


Banking or Economics. 

If you are concerned with the making, handling or investing of 
money, get “ The Princi = ae of Money and Banking ” by Russell 
D. Kilborne. Simply fill up and return the Coupon. 


Post This 
ee i 
SHAW PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., > Carmelite Sto London, E.C.4. € 


Pi Principles anking * 
lease pend a3 one ony of The Princip of Mong) and Banking" i 
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Holborn 2059 BRITISH MADE LEER COTTER ETE OC, CR ICT Ce ee eee Sener eines 
i ORDERS FROM ABROAD SHOULD BE ACCOMPANIED By | 





llion pons! ; 
of orders now 
abroad by 
- rith | retailers could — 
< be placed at home—if 
- British manufacturers 
oe would produce the. 
- goods. Mr. Marquis, in page 155, 
Shows how they can. do this 
through a special exhibition which : VOL: LX No. 4. 
is being held this month. 


_ INDUSTRY NEEDS 
TAXATION RELIEF 


Businesses. pay more to the 
State in taxes than to the pro- ” ý zo 
prietors in dividends. No capital in this issue . 
is. left. for .ré-investment and es 
- development. Taxation is killing * 

progress. Facts and figures of 


ty Pane ate pare The Business Situation NOW - 


“MERGER STIMULATES | Columbia and H.M.V. Still Keener Rivals =- L 
CO MPETITION Managing Director, Columbia Graphoph ; 


To improve design and © British Manufacturers—Now is Your Chance Fj. 
réduce selling prices 
through increased com- 
petition ; simultaneously 
to cut costs in all direc- 


Joint” Managing Director, L 


Montagu Norman, Mystery Man of Millions 1H. Fe 


| tions through a know- ; ; i See 
“edge of each others Business Taxation MUST be Reduced THE ED! 


a a ang a crear ha Christmas Sales Doubled by Street Dressing 
: TM. described by L. T. : 
Neck i in be 7 Six Manufacturers’ Plans to Cut Costs 


KEEP BUSINESS Bigger Profits this Year: How? - 
MOVING AHEAD 
Henry Ford is one of the world’s 
tse he understood the Paid _ Is Your Merchandising Right? 
ing principles of business leader- Š 
hip. Leadership not. “‘ follow- The Round Table 
ship.” Read his. keenly intuitive 
analysis of management in page ; ee 
AE dutch -Proper Lighting Will Cut Your Costs - 
as to the large business concern. 


gle TERIA Four New Aids to Office Eficieney 


Ideas We have Come Across - 


Henry Ford Steps Forward - 
These Plans Help you Watch you 


_A product, nationally known, was Cut Your Fire Insurance 
already selling well. A tag was 


Sed (Ola. Sales increased by New Autumn Books on Business 

250,000 in one year, That was 
- merchandising. Another product, COVER. This ie “ the 
_ Selling fairly well, was put up ina s mont s cover is 

` new Fron. Sales doubled. P That o OUR series illustratin; 

al ; -Tr shows the chimneys of the Watfori 

Maxwell. ‘Tregurtha ane fally -e -that there: is. beny even in smoke stack 

of London. 2 ; 





RESULTS 


IROORPORATED PRACTITIONERS IN ADVERTISING, 


187- Piccadilly 
LONDON _W"1 
iO RIMITED 


ALFRED PEMBERTON =z 7 
OREN DRL: BISHOP S REGRNT GO? jarixens, 


L Advertising 


AP/RI. 1b august, 
1931 . 


Pelagrams: 
PEMBERTIZE POcY LONDON 
Cables: 
PEMBERTIZE LONDON 


P: Beware: 
ALAM 


| ener Managers 
‘id ROPE 


mips Masten Jean Lyon, Punch is really amazing! 


“10, Pouteria Street, Time and again come 


Dear Misa Lyon, 

You will, I am sure, like to know that 
the quarter pages in 'Punch' for Ingramtse Shav- 
ding Cream are doing sound work. 

From one of these. quarter pages offering 
& sample, our cliente have already received well 
over four bundred good class applications from 
every part of the Waited Kingdom and abroad, as 
Yer afield as Ceylon and Singapore, replies of 
poürse are etiil coming in, 

Ingram*s Shaving Cream is a modest. luxury 
tasting 6d. more than most shaving creams, but 

zio onee again jPuncht has proved to us it's influence 
“pn @ market of discriminating people, who prefer 
‘to pay a Little more for an article ef real merit. 


Believe me, 
S A people all ove r the wo 
be Your goods, your servic 
oe | should ) , 
E E a E E wea | this greatly freque: e 
es | and thriving market 
place. Take steps no 
_ to put them there. Write 
i to Marion Jean Lyon 
_ Advertisement Mana ; 
1 Bouverie St 5 





swift and dramatic thirty days of 
ptember. will not soon be forgotten. 
Into each were packed the thrills and 
- anxieties of a normal month. For the 
| whole period the business man was kept 
-. on the rack. 
ee Qn September first we were scheming 
‘to get prices down and how to reorganise our 
rtising to meet the economy mood which arrived 
3 the National Government. With the Economy 
Budget came the need for new and still more drastic 
pruning of prices and refurbishing of sales arguments. 
the twenty-first of the month the situation had 
ely changed. The gold standard had been aban- 
oned. For forty-eight hours business shivered beneath 
s new shock. Volume contracted in every direction. 
as the pound steadied, it became clear that com- 
letely new plans must be made to meet the fresh oppor- 
unities arising at home and abroad. The engines had 
to be reversed overnight. For the considerable fall in 
sterling amounted to a protective tariff. 
_ With that realisation and the shadow of real tariffs 
came the news of heavy dumping from abroad. What 
should we do to meet that emergency ? 

For thirty days the business man has been the quick 
change artist of affairs. Some concerns altered their 
instructions to travellers three times within the last 

days of the month. And each of these instructions 

as justified by the monetary situation. 

_ While the opportunities of our changed position are 
obvious, new and unexpected difficulties are also making 
themselves felt: The most serious hindrance is 
uncertainty. What is in this Government’s mind? 
What will be in the mind of the new Government ? 
Will a drastic revaluation of the pound be encouraged 
or will the Treasury rather strive to get the pound back 
to parity at the earliest possible moment? On the 
answers to these, questions as to the long-time policy 
must to some extent depend. 


Why were we compelled to abandon. the 
gold standard? Fundamentally because 


: adverse of our adverse balance of trade—not only 


was lending us money becam 
about our ultimate capacity to pi 


-was not so much because our imports ha 
exports have decreased 


: and why , 


bala because we had to pay gold to finance our ‘os 
alance— imports, but also because the foreigner who 


our costs of production being too 
above world prices. 

A definite reduction of our costs and 
without doubt increase our exports, but 
depreciation will make a subst 
decrease in imports or increase 
certain. Other countries mai 
currency to the pound’s equi 
case the position will be “as you we 
hand, we cannot have it both — 
depreciation of the pound we must 
raw material, semi-manufactures, and 
extra must eventually go into the co 
products. L 

Furthermore, if we do decrease our i 
former sources of import will have jus 
income with which to buy our goods. 
has taken over half of Denmark's ex 
of those from the Baltic States, nu 
from the Argentine, similar prop 
the other South American coun 
quarter of those from the Scandina\ 
Holland, while Spain and Portugal 
than one-fifth of their exports ; we 
market for Belgium and Germany, an 
at the moment that we are her mos 
If we cut down our imports from a 
they, in order to maintain their bal 
buy less from abroad. 

Let us not accuse the United $ 
some hidden villainy because 
big gold reserves. Irrespective of rep 
accumulated gold because they ha 


_ balance of frade; they have exporte 


imported because they were 
countries wanted and at a pri 
willing to pay, They 
money for them. 


First cut — 
your pe 
costs 


















we can F our food bill from going 


eq valent oi a ro to 15 per cent. R A 
` home grower uses this advantage to enable him to 
~ wndersell the foreign importer, then the country and 





oS ‘to raise his prices, ‘then the foreign importer will still 
a be able to cut in. ~ 
materials from outside the Empire will cost us 
If this means that our manufacturing costs of 
basi commodities will go up, then the depreciated 
pound will be a handicap to industry. If, on the other 
< hand, we buy from parts of the Empire where exchange 
is at par, then raw materials will not cost more, and 





7 -the Empire as a whole will benefit. 


But more than that, every manufacturer who must 


we use imported raw material at an increased price, should 


make the utmost endeavour from this very day onwards 
‘so to cut his internal costs as to counterbalance any 
additional cost in raw material. In most industries 
the cost of raw material is a smaller proportion of the 
_ final cost than either labour or overhead ; consequently 


a o per cent. increase in raw material prices will require 









onl: a fractional decrease in labour and overhead to 
ofis _ This is an immediate problem that every 
er should tackle. 





` Costs of manufactured goods „imported 
-will increase exactly in proportion to the 
fall in sterling level unless the foreigner 
himself absorbs this fall, which he is 
unlikely to do. Therefore if we imported 
‘the same. volume of manufactured goods 
our import bill would be higher. It is 
a quite safe to say, however, that next month we shall 
rt less manufactured goods than we did the 

-A 10 per cent. fall in the pound value 
So as a ro per cent. tariff, and the home 


Grasp 
this 











man facturer will have just that advantage. He 


- shoul grasp it at once, with both hands, keeping his 


.— prices where they are, or even lowering them, in order 
_ to establish and advertise a constantly widening margin 


between his prices and the prices of imported articles, 
oto extend his output and markets and to still further 
osts so as to gain a greater than ever advan- 
importer. BS 
; the time for every home manufacturer who 
o broadcast his announcement | “ You pay 
more for foreign go0ds—you pay 9 no more for 
r prices are the lowest? 














pound sterling depreciates, the consequent 
| percentage of increase in the cost of 
imported raw material and food, and 
whether the present wholesale and retai 
; = margins of- gross profit are sufficier 

to absorb this percentage of increase. j 


s 


ing less food from abroad and consumidg 
Ifthe | 


change will reap some benefit, but if he uses it moment. 


Whether retail prices z up depends _ originality over a Lene period. of time: 


-entirely on the percentage to which the 
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“It will therefore be to the ultimate profit of both 
retailer and wholesaler to avoid a rise in prices for the 
And if they can do it for the moment th 
can the more easily continue it in the long rin, 





The great danger to business men is that z 





Press for the four things that have happened, or 
further are about to happen, will be taken as 

completing the circle of what is necessary 
State viz., the balancing of the budget, a 10 per 


cent. Government retrenchment, devalua- 
economies tion of the pound and the inauguration of — 
tariffs. But in all four directions this is only the beginning. : 

The business community and the individual voter : 
should not relinquish pressure upon the Government cy 
towards still further reduction in State expenditure. 
(On page 158 of this issue we disclose the great extent _ 
to which State expenditure drains the resources of o 
business.) The State to-day is taking out of business 
and putting to non-productive use all the reserves which 
in prosperous Victorian times business ploughed back for ; 
the still further development of trade. 

As a matter of fact, the 10 per cent. governmental 
retrenchment is not really a 10 per cent. retrenchmen 
—half of it is simply the passing over of the unempl 
ment fund responsibility from the Government t 
employer and employee in greater contributions ror 
them. 

National and local state economies have only $ scrate 
the surface. Were business men at the head of the 
National Government and of each local unit they could 
have cut expenses, aside from the debt fund, from 25 
to 33} per cent. over a period. The proof of this i is tha 
every sound business has had to do it. 

Likewise, so far as the devaluation of the pound and 
the imposition of the tariff is concerned, these are _ 
things in themselves which will make for all that 
good. They are merely temporary and outside aids 
to the business man in his fight to- lower costs, to seci 
larger home markets and increase his- exports. — 


The pound devaluation and the tariff will be valuabh 
in enabling us to throw up, ov ernight, a defensive wall. 
behind which we can quickly reorganise and re-invigorate 
our industry. The point we wish to make is that merely | 
having this defensive wall is not enough ; the reorganisa 
tion and re-invigoration have got to take place, and tha 
means hard work and aggressiveness, confidence ar 



































‘too prone to say that there i 
benefits which can be expected fro 

tarif: -protection for the British pro 
ducer; a means to Empire economic 
unity; and a fillip to confidence. None 


of I these is the most important advantage that o 


1 


(= 


udden dumping 


istrialist laying _ 


manu acturer an immediate ee 
_ yet it is not one which he will keep for 
-long unless he uses it to build up more 

_ solid and inherent advantages. 


t us not permit it to lull us into a 


mplacent security. We do not know how 
ur depreciated currency will be an advantage, 
countries can play the same game too. Denmark 


z come off the gold standard, other Scandina- 


untries may follow ; Spain is already off ; so are 
South American countries, Australia and New 
and; Italy may follow. 


If other countries depreciate their currency the pound 
devaluation will give us no advantage in any of those 
ountties or over them in exporting to neutral countries. 
Ve may depend upon it that these countries will defend 
elvi and will take steps to bring themselves into 


facturing costs and sell cheaper. We 
shall then have first chance not only in the 


y can ahir fight low price 


were aon of yarn 


„of the pound, big or 


chester at prices cor 
necessitated by the rise 
On the other hand the fall 
sharp advance in the price 
immense relief to the who 
Lancashire looks for early res 
Chinese buying power. 
Will the improved prospects. for L 
to build up the industry on a com 
Or will they be frittered awa 
attitude will depend her prosper 
come. Meantime the omens are on the who 
able. Negotiations on the ‘‘ more looms ”’ 
been at a standstill for a month, yet t 
between the employers and the men is 
only two to three shillings per week. 
In the spinning section wages and 
are dragging painfully along, employ 
definitely tabled their demands. 
presented theirs. It will be a. 


dn the situation leads the e 


efforts to shake off Tad 
and hours; : 


own efficiency. and meconity is gl 


erap “Mens — 
© at shat Leeds 





announces LESLIE T. NECK, new Managing Director 























merger of “HMV.” data which enables both to make 
with he Columbia Gramophone progress and at the same time cut out 
Company was uppermost in my duplicated labour and expense.’ 

rhen I called on Mr. Leslie Neck 

iC j olies, design : 
= @ But is that not likely to have a 
z -retarding effect upon both? For 
if Columbia saw from the data 
s well ahead of H.M.V. in the 


particular line, would there 
Re temptation for the Columbia s 
grtment to ease up and take dir 
that line was conned! | 


what will not 
are e o 


@ just what -o does this 
changed data consist 


rking only 50 pi 
1 similar jobs. In such 
zht close one fact OF 





steady. application of 
- dealer. W 
complete history of eve 


Weare rtainly in direct nen 7 OF: 
> dealers. We know exactly every 


V.a; but, as I said, we operate 


with 
quite ‘independently. We hold our 
own views as to selling methods, and 
we carry them out. 


a Personally, I do not endorse the 
H.M.V. plan. I think it is a ‘ stunt,’ 
‘ many years’ ex- 
do not think you can sell 
ly and progressively to the 
narket by means of stunts. 
In Atie it is different. To the 
public there a stunt is the breath of 
Over here the average English 
siness mind is, if not. definitely 
opposed to stunts, at least not readily 
re sponsive to them. 


“ Mind you ‘these are purely personal 
views. Do not imagine for one 
moment I am decrying any of the 
H.M.V. policies. Those are entirely 

affairs. They must recon- 


_ Mean. 


k l difen, lihat js ‘all. 


“ We go in for a more 


ialisi in 


detail of what each has bought from 


us, and our method is to supply our 


travellers with full information from — hee 


the history sheets. 


“To take one illustration of what I 


sheet. We find that on these dates he 
bought such and such models, 
his stocks are therefore well main- 
tained. But we also find he has 
bought no portable gramophones since 
this. date. His stock of these must 
therefore be low. It is time he re- 
ordered. 

“ We give the traveller this precise 
information about this customer. 
Instead of letting him go out to 
approach the dealer in any manner he 
thinks fit we send him primed with 
specifics. He thus has an enormous 
advantage by knowing in advance 
something definite about his custo- 


Here is a dealer’s history _ 


“ It may be qu 
policy periodically o 
a kind of ‘flag d: 
experience is that it 
close behind them 
selling them on a bas 
fact.” Q 


aneneen AARNE 


BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 


is no good reiterating the 
itude, “We ought not to buyso 
h merchandise from abroad, 
ather let us say to British manu- 
r Don’t let our distributors 


abroad. 
British manufacturers, if they would, _ 


says 
F. J. MARQUIS, J.P. 
Joint Managing Director, Lewis's 
Ltd., Britain’s largest Department 


Store, and President, Incorporated 
Association of Retail Distributors 


I have felt convinced tat. 


s- could turn out as good, af 


- sing eS on home 
enormous quantities of 
Sol in British Tetail stores. : 


conceal that a gea 
merchandise need not 


e stuff at a price which 


t dea of this I 
be bought 


particulars about 


from all over the 


-to come to see : 
could capture for t 


this trade. 
The Teo 


was i 





‘matter seriously. 


rom Kidderminster and 


ved that in carpet manu- 

‘they could do all that Belgium 

= dọ. Lancashire firms also 
ed 


-cloths which both in price or quality 
gave ing away to Italian manu- 


h factories prove they 
= can do it 


At his Exhibition our buyers were: 


at they could offer cotton . 


from this figure. 
ottish Exhi 


co-operate came to me from the Prime 


Minister through the Cabinet. 


The Incorporated Society of Retail 
Distributors was approached and 
agreed to arrange such an exhibition. 
This will be held at Shoolbred’s 
Store, London, from the 19th to the 
23rd of this present month, 


, and they had instructions to — 


-definite orders with all British 
‘manufacturers who could offer goods 
_ the quality and price of which justified 
our buying them instead of the 
` equivalent foreign product. And I 
am happy to say they were able to 
quite a number of substantial 

Later the. Exhibition was 


y the Lord Privy Seal, and 
the same thing there. 


etailers doing a huge cash 
with low profit margins and 


public 


then we must go abroad for 
th 


There is no room for argument 
tit. The other big retailers 
oughout England are in exactly 
the same position. 
We ourselves buy many million 
unds’ worth of goods a year. At 
€ present time about eight per 
ent. of these goods are bought 
road ; thus a substantial share of 
` our money alone goes to the foreigner. 
_ But we have always followed the 


_ policy of buying British merchandise. 
wherever it was economic to do so: 


_ possibly, therefore, our percentage of 
_ foreign-bought goods is fairly low. 
Other big retailers possibly may not 
‘losely to the British market. 
ay buy a still higher pro- 
o p of foreign goods, I do not 


These £ millions could easily 
nice ~ be reduced 


Roughly £104,000,000 worth of. 
< foreign merchandise was imported 
during the first eight months of this- 


year and retailed through various 


channels. throughout the country... 


“What it would mean to British 


manufacturers if the great stores 


aa 


produce at the price.” 


£50,000,000 worth of orders 
are placed abroad every 
year by the big Department 
Stores alone. That British 
manufacturers could, if they- 
would, produce goods as 
attractive in quality and 
price as these foreign articles 
has already been proved. 
Here is their opportunity 
to get right in and per- 
manently capture the bulk 
of this vitally important 
trade 


PRPPPLPPL POLLO LPLODOO SD 


The leading big stores of the 
country will participate. This body 
of retail traders represents enormous 
buying power. Although, of course, 
it was not planned to have this 
gesture to British manufaccurers 
coincide with the political events 
which have been precipitated during 
the past week or so, nevertheless, 
the Exhibition could not be held at 
a more appropriate time. 


This is to be the strongest effort 
which we, as retailers, can make to 
assist the manufacturers of this 
country. I am perfectly sure that 
British factories can turn out mer- 
chandise which for quality and price 
will cut out a great proportion of the 
foreign produce. 


these foreigners seem to 


get, we could 


- pursued: 


O piace o 
they can for British goods. 
the foreign produce actually 
them and to be given the pric 
quantities which the British e 
pay should be all the manufacturers 
need, as the strongest incentive to s 
really what they can do. ae 


It is impossible to forecast before- 


hand how much of this trade our own 


factories will be able to capture, but 
a modest three per cent. of what | 
retailers now pay for foreign goods 
would mean that millions of pounds’ ~ 
worth of extra orders would be placed: 
at home. It would mean that we 


increase employment | 
the contingent advances whi 
perman 


means towards 
prosperity. 


If this Exhibition has an 
in the direction of st 
facturers on a really universa 
campaign of cutting costs, then i 
will have achieved a really necessary 
thing, for the systematic cuttin 
down of production costs and gen 
overheads is the first thing | 
industries call for if tl 
cut in and beat the - 
his own game. ee 

Tariffs, if they come, 
be looked upon as a defensi 
behind which our manufactur 
remain secure enough to retain 
old, expensive methods of. carryin, 
on business. ne ae 
>A continuous  reorganisatio 
method with a view to pre 
cost cutting is- the onl 
which to develop, for, e 
our manufacturers. succeed 
outset in beating the foreigner i 
quality and price, such supremac 
will not last unless relentless! 


Selling prices will have to 
continually reduced—proportionately 
to other circumstances, of course—_ 


if the markets are to be held. 
mere slogan of ‘Buy British” is _ 
not a sufficient incentive to maintain 

Sales, the whole basis must be one _ 
_ of quality and price. 































by H. C, 


he most mysterious figure fin 
odern life is, beyond all ques- 
tion, the Governor of the Bank of 
_ England. He wields terrific power, 
controls the destinies of nations, 
` sways vast world movements—and, 
he is responsible to nobody but God 
and his conscience. 
He is a Dictator in all but name ; 
he is almost unknown and he is 
entirely unheard. He is the most 
un-interviewed man among those 
hose names are known to the world. 
On only four occasions in his life 
has he made any statement for 
publication. 
_. The first time he said: “TI have no 
Specific purpose in coming to the 
_ United States.” 
The second time he said: “No 
business, nothing doing.” 
The third time he said: “ My mind 
s a complete vacuum.” 
_ The fourth time he said: “ Don’t 
believe all you hear.” 
_ These are not epoch-making pro- 
nouncements and yet scores of jour- 
‘nalists gathered to collect them and 
-scores more have tried at other times, 
and failed to get a syllable from him. 


This avoidance of publicity is not 
a pose with Mr. Montagu Norman. 
It is ingrained in him. He plays no 
_ part in the social life of the City. He 
_. plays no part in the social life of the 
Wet End. Without being a recluse, 
he is a self-contained man. He acts 
on his own initiative. He acts 
apidly, some might almost think 
eccentrically. But there is always 
some vital secret reason for his most 
unaccountable action—a cross- 
hannel trip in an Atlantic liner, a 
sudden dash to Ostend for no apparent 
reason, a trip to Paris in the course of 
which, so far as is known, he sees no 
financial magnates, 


_. He acts, as one of his few intimates 
_ describes it, “ with the unexpectedness. 

















ota child.” Confronted by a big 


| en_and Their methods.. - oo — 
Mystérious „s « Millions 


where t - 
office and passed on he has becomea 
fixture. z When z 

















FERRABY 


problem he is as likely as not to take 
a volume of Kipling from his shelves 
and calmly sit reading. He plays no 
game. He dabbles in Art for a 
recreation, but for inspiration “he 
turns to Kipling. 


What goes on inside his head no 
man knows. He has few intimates and 
no confidants. He has never analysed 
his process of thought for the edifica- 
tion of an audience. He is completely 
self-contained. 

His outward appearance belies his 
profession. His eyes are those of a 
dreamer. His olive complexion and 
Vandyke beard make one think 
either of the Cavaliers or of a modern 
fashionable painter. His shepherds- 
plaid trousers are those of a Victorian 
squire rather than of a neo-Georgian - 
banker. His loose flowing tie almost 
argues the Bohemian of the Latin 
Quarter. 


The man is a mass of contradictions 
—and yet he remains a force. 


You know that instantly, if ever 
you get in to see him at the Bank. 
He never sits down when he is talking. 
He stands in front of the fireplace in 
his room, his legs planted. well apart 
as though to give him a good grip of 
the ground, and yet to leave him free 
to sway and swing to any movement 
without losing his equilibrium. His 
thumbs grip the armholes of his waist- 
coat—and that gesture is the only 
unaristocratic, the only unregal, thing 
about the man who is the uncrowned 
King of the banking world. 


He is the present head of a dynasty 
in banking. Few people realise that, 
though he is Governor of the Bank of 
England by election, he is also 
Governor by inheritance. Both his * Peu a : 
grandfathers were directors of the brought home fror 
; one was a Governor. But tendency to feve: 

hey filled their little years of OUt z 


regularly ever . si 
He alone of all 


for eleven consecutiv 
is an almost uncann 
history so long, so. conse 
that of the Bank, 
What were his origins, 
-this exceptional position ax 
financiers of the world ? 
















































he was elected 
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Q * k Insuffi cient profit ts remain 
e re-investment in the business 







* Development -prevente 
through lack oF -Capital 


* Decline is inevitable in businesses 
which would otherwise progress 


Business MU 


y "he business community as a wile’ is to-day paying 
-more to the State than to its own proprietors in 
ooe - dividends ; more to the State to expend in unpro- 

duve channels than it is putting back into its own 
businesses for the purpose of productive expansion. The 
average firm has, in fact, to pay out so much in taxation 
Government dues that it has virtually no money at 
ft to put back into its own business for normal 
el ment or even as a safeguarding reserve. 



















y Home and Export Trade have Declined 


“his is the chief reason why British business has shown 
expansion in the last ten years, why our export trade 
as steadily decreased, and why unemployment has 
teadily increased. There are, of course, other reasons, 
these do not bear upon industries with such crushing 
se as does the stranglehold of excessive taxation. 


oo) The. shallow-minded politician and the ignorant voter- 
ee in-the-street ask “How is the taxation excessive and 
g? Tor every 208. profit you make we leave you 
er cent. net instead of 20 per cent. 
i ugh?” Which shows how little such 

nderstand the practical running of a business, 
rrible is the result for business when its taxa- 
termined by just such . ignorant and inex- 
politicians and voters. It is no consolation to 
iness man to know that the latter, in under- 
min g business, are i: cidentally harming also themselves. 


‘Let us examine this question of taxation on industry 
the specific terms of an actual business. One of the 
things to realise is that by far the greatest number 
SES have a tumover of between, say, £30,000 
30,000 per year. There are really only a few big 
usin ses in the country, not more than one ina 
hundred. It is the 99 smaller businesses that are affected 
-most adversely by taxation, and it must be remembered 




























that it is from the lesser businesses that the big busi- S 


= nesses of to-morrow must grow. 


Taxes, Taxes, and Still More Taxes ! 


Tak for ‘instance, the actual financial situation o i 
h turnover of £220,000 on an invested capi 











-showing a deficit. ) This now leaves as 17. coe 










- It v uses 180 gallons of arte per she 


BUSINESS 




















































of, say; £100,000, and making a gross profit of, sa 





£20,000. cM 
Turnover » £200,000. - a 
Capital .. $00,000. 
Gross profit 20,000 a 





(or 20 per cent. on capital, r0 per cent. on turnover) 


That looks pretty good, doesn’t it ? ? 
how good it really works out. : 


This supposed company now pays £ 
tax, so it seems to have £15,000 profit left Bi 


First of all it has 600 employees, 500 of wl 
less than £5 per week, and therefore come uni 
Health and Unemployment Insurance Acts 
an aggregate of about £37 tos. od. per ‘weel 
per year in employers’ contributions. = 
£13,050 profit left. SS 


But this concern uses a total of 60 cheques a da 
its disbursements (18,000 a year), on which it pay 
stamp duty each, or £150 per year. And on i 
contracts, bills, and other documents anoth 
£250 in all. Now we have £12,800 left. 


Again, this company spends about oe per mo 
postages of all kinds (that is only 700 full 14d. postag 
letters per day, 700 circulars and receipts at 3d. 

100 parcels at 6d. each). Its telephone and tel 
charges average {100 per month. That total 
per year. Now the Post Office makes a profit ¢ 
I5 per cent. on postal services, which profit 
into the state revenue ; this profit is theref 
taxation, for it means that this concern pays I 
on £4,200, or £630 more per year for the 
than it would need to. (It is an established. 
that the Post Office could reduce 1}d. post to rd. wi 














ear. "another £370 p 
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receive a fillip 


*.Employment, Sales and Profits would 


“rise. 


Prosperity would be here 


DUCED TAX. 


|- Now let us be perfectly fair. All of the above direct 
and indirect taxes, except income tax, totalling £4,400, 
would be deductable from gross profits before income 

x is calculated, so income tax would be {1,100 per 

ear less. Let us add the {1,100 therefore to the above 
£10,600 net profit, making it £11,700. 


10t yet come to the end. 


y Ordinary Business Hope to 
- Expand? 
‘authorities do not permit a deprecia- 
| obsolescence allowance which is high enough 
oard a business's assets. apne they allow 


a) 1 othe at all is allowed, So every business 

aust deduct from its profits as set by the income tax 

C at least another 5 per cent. for depreciation. 

ıppose {40,000 of our supposed company’s £100,000 

invested capital represents plant and equipment, this 

means another {2,000 to be deducted for depreciation. 

“his leaves £10,800. 

-~ No business can possibly survive in these days of 

intense competition and rapid change unless it builds up 

a reserve fund of cash or securities in its profit-making 

years as a safeguard against wasting assets, future loss 

or sudden financial stringency. Any business that sets 

less than 10 per cent. of its profits each year in 

fy is not managed on sound financial lines. This 

s that £2,000 should be put aside. 

e now have left £8,800 for posible dividends. and 
investment in the business, 


Net- Result of Year's Trading—Almost Nil 


Capital and management need and deserve their 
ard as much as the worker does his daily wage. 


When gilt-edged Government ‘securities eam over 5 per 


years ago we should have had over £8,o00-~ 
ten times as much—to reinvest in the br 
needs no emphasis on our part to show wha 
have meant to British business in the last 
and what it would mean now and n 

had ten times as much to re-inves 

to-day. Even the politician, th 

minister, the income tax official, 

ception to see that. 


Yet that i is exactly what was hacsndiad ii in 
Britain’s greatest prosperity and s$ i 


one-half, even to nine-tenths, of b 
being ploughed back into business 
purposes. That is why Briti 
exports, earnings and prosperi 

bounds in those days. Furthermore, th 
which the proprietory class did t 
perous days were mevet not i 


our albieportant ¢ 
estate duty and h 
the already. mu 

incomes, and so are 


Thousands of specific snskanees co 
trate this. = 


A small business which in the Jast $ 


£1,200, and £300 per year, last 

new product. The tests were encouraging, it | 
though the new product would next year 

over and profits back to the level enjoye 
years. {£1,000 had been expended, and sever: 
more were about to be a The 





A STREET 


DRESSED uP AS 





ollywood boulevard is blazing 
H new trails in Christmas mer- 
chandising, and it is doing it 
_co-operatively.. During the month of 
December this year, with last year’s 


experiences to guide them, retailers 
along the boulevard will band together 


: tO exploit their own and each other’s 


-Wares to the profit of all. 


oe Last year, with what was aptly 
; christened ‘ ‘Santa Claus Lane,” the 
_ shops just about doubled their usual 
volume of Christmas trade. One 


shop actually did a {10,000 business 


< as compared with a previous Decem- 


: ber total of £1,750 to £2,000. 


— typical day for the whole boulev 
-showed an increase in takings of mo 

- than £175,000 over the year before. 
_ Fully one-third of the business done 
by the shops was transacted during 


| the evening hours from 6 until ro 


= pm. So successful was last year’s 
effort that Mr. Harrison Crawford, of 








the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce 


and. secretary of the Retailers’ 
Bureau, afterwards declared that if it 
“had been much more successful. it 


- would have defeated its own purpose, 


in that the crowds would have been 
so great the stores could not adequate- 
ly have handled the business. 
How was it done, this enormous 
increase in trade ? 
cost the retailers concerned? 


In broad outline it consisted of la- £ 
scheme imn which all. the Tetailers mno 


And what did it 


“SANTA a A 






DOUBLED CHRISTMAS SALES 


by HAROLD J. ASHE 


This is a story from America, 
specially written for BUSINESS, 
not just as an example of a highly 
successful profit-building idea, but 
because retailers here can use this 
same idea with similar results. 


PUT IT UP TO YOUR LOCAL 
ASSOCIATION OR CHAMBER 
OF TRADE 


tee 








the boulevard should concentrate not 
merely on each making his own shop 
look more attractive but in co- 
operating to dress the whole street 
outside and to make it take on the 
appearance of a gigantic Christmas 
festival. The idea was to 
people to the thoroughfare itself, as 
distinct from to the individual shops. 


Let me describe what was done last 
Eighty large Christmas. trees: 


year. 
were used to decorate both sides- of 
the roadway. These trees were lit by 
nearly 10,000 coloured electric lamps. 
The city being the home of the motion 


picture industry, motion picture stars _ 


were inevitably and 
brought into- the display. 
famous players were persuaded. to 


effectively 


make personal appearances at the 


different stores, and each night a 


attract 


‘Various — 


US L 





The reindeer brought out the childr : 
im force, with their parents; the 
motion picture stars accounted for t 
film enthusiasts, and there are man 
such even in Hollywood. 
From about the middle of Novem 
ber onwards, the forthcoming event 
was featured in the newspapers, both — 
in. paid advertisements and in publi- 
city stories, published not only in- 
Hollywood newspapers, but also in 
local papers over a large area. 
These. stories covered. every 
of the venture, future plan: 
lights, quotations: from. vari 
known. local people expressing | 
dence in the success of the plar 
soon. During the time the trees 
actually lighted (from December rst) 
daily stories on events to tak 
duri ing the evening were giv 



















phase : 
ee 





While the plan seeming! S: 
ideal for Hollywood » with its motio 


















adapted to other cities, whether r 


-not they have so many outstandin 


figures. who will participate. o 

essential requisite is the lig 

Christmas trees, coupled with so 

dramatised action such as the rein 

going up and down the street. 
The whole atmosphere i 


‘crystallised into symbolizing the spiri 


of Christmas. I must stress, however, 


that a half-hearted attempt ‘would not _ 


effective. Having got the oe = 


= Continuen. on page 192 
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PLANS OF 
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SIX MANUFACTURERS WHO ARE CUTTING COSTS 


olidays are finished. The 
H Budget has been disclosed, 

there are no more ministerial 
cats to be let; out of bags, the way 
before us, though fearsome in its 
roughness and difficulty, is at least 
visible. 


To negotiate this way, however, 
business men must lighten their load 
of costs if they are to get any distance 
along it. Wages, in many cases, 
must come under the pruning knife, 
though this is the least desirable 
expedient. There are, however, many 
other ways of cutting costs ; and the 
more one searches for the protruding 
heads of costs, to lop them off, the 
more one finds those things which can 


be advantageously pruned. 

ON ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN 
FIRMS SELLING REFRIGER- 

ATORS and other household appliances 


started the autumn with an anti- 
waste campaign. 


Monday, August 3=st, was devoted 
to a mass meeting of the Company. 
In the moming the session was 
confined to sales executives and 
salesmen and the afternoon to the 
office staff. The Managing Director 
presided on both occasions. Later in 
the week a similar meeting was held 
at the firm’s works. 


- The object of these meetings was 
to show how money could be saved 
by the reduction of waste. The firm 
had over 600 salesmen selling three 
products. There. were three or four 
pieces of publicity literature for each 
t, Salesmen made at least ten 
ay. By indiscriminately dis- 
tributing their supplies of literature 
it was shown that salesmen alone 
were using over 18,000 booklets and 
leaflets per day, or at the rate of some 
five millions a year. 


The enormous cost of these com- 
pared with the infinitesimal result 
obtained by a distribution which was 
not carefully studied was clearly 
pointed out. Instructions were given 
that salesmen were not to part with 
literature except where they could 
see it would definitely help to close a 
sale. This would cut the distribution 
of literature by at least a tenth. 


Similarly they were shown the care 
of demonstration models which cost 
over £200 a year to maintain. Light 
canvas bags in which one e of 
product was carried were withdrawn 
and rigid fibre cases were substituted 
at a cost of £45. This change alone 
was calculated to save {120 a year on 
repairs to demonstration machines. 


The office staff were shown the 
enormous expenditure involved in 
stationery where an average of 2,500 
letters and 1,000 inter-branch memos 
were sent every day. Letter paper 
was classified into two kinds and 
executives were instructed to indicate, 
when they dictated, which class of 
letter heading the typist should use, 
Die-stamped headings were strictly 
confined to important letters to 
prospects and customers. Chea 
printed paper for other letters. 
Similarly with envelopes. Printed 
memos were to be used only for inter- 
branch communications. Plain paper 
for inter-office memos. Furthermore, 
it was laid down that inter-office 
memos should not be sent when the 
house telephone could be used instead, 
thereby saving both typist’s time and 
paper. {£100 a year could be saved 
on stationery of various kinds. 


Exhibits were staged showing how 
blotting paper, ink, pens, paste, 
pencils, and so on were wasted. The 
stationery department issuing clerk 
was ordered to keep a strict watch on 
all requisitions. It was calculated that 
at least {12 a year could be saved. 


At the works meeting it was not 
only ‘shown how scrap metal, electric 
wire and other materials used in 
manufacture could be saved, but other 
economies, usually ignored, were 
advocated. These included the careful 
use of soap and towels in the ablution 
rooms, switching off lights when not 
required. The care of canteen plate 
and cutlery. Care of cloak-rooms 
furniture, cycle sheds and so on. 

ee 


The unfortunate subject of “ stock 
shrinkage ” also came up for discus- 
sion. Both pilferage and pure careless- 
ness in handling goods operated here 
and cost the firm upwards of £300 a 
year. A revised method of stock 
control was voted to cut down 


THIS AUTUMN 


this item to the absolute minimum, 
probably to £60 or £70 a year as it 
could never be completely eliminated. 
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TW A MACHINE TOOL MANU- 

FACTURER has instituted a 
system for cutting the proportion of 
advertising costs to the value and 
results obtained. 


He was running four types of 

advertising :— 

i. Production (technical) ; showing 
data and statistics. 

2. Design ; showing pictorial views 
of separate parts of the 
machines, 

3. Artistic; purely symbolical, no 
direct tie-up with the actual 
product. 


4. Humorous. 


His costs were high so he decided 
upon a close analysis of the pulling 
power of each. 


A system of cards was prepared, to 
which a copy of each advertisement 
published was fixed. Every different 
advertisement was fixed to a separate 
card, and when inquiries in reply to 
an advertisement were received 
particulars were entered on the back 
of the appropriate card, the inquiry 
generally being traceable by the usual 
“keying.” If the inquiry was not 
traceable to any particular advertise- 

t it was entered on a separate 

d and transferred to the proper 

d when the source of the inquiry 
had been obtained. 

By careful comparison it was found 


that the Production type of advertise- 
ment was the best puller. By modify- 


-ing the design of these the average 


number of advertisements to produce 
an order was cut down from twenty- 
six to seven, thereby enormously 
reducing the total costs. 


kkk 


THRE A SHEFFIELD MANUFAC- 

TURER OF STEEL GOODS 
who normally made arrangements 
with his customers to keep float- 
ing stocks of various steels to suit 
their requirements, found that as 
time went on these stocks grew 
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alarminglw and locked up big amounts 
of capital. 


Customers either did not place 
sufficient orders to cover their steel 
held in stock, or changed to different 
types of steel and so left their stocks 
on the manufacturer’s hands. At the 
end of this summer a stocktaking 
revealed no less than {£5,000 worth 
of dead material held in this way. 


A special representative on a fixed 
salary was engaged to visit every 
customer for whom stocks were held. 
At the end of six weeks orders had 
been secured to cover more than one 
half of the stocks. A few customers 
were not in a position to renew orders, 
but there is now every prospect of 
being able to reduce the stocks by at 
least four-fifths, thereby cutting this 
heavy dead cost. 

To guard against future piling up of 
stocks in this way the manufacturer 
put into force a plan of keeping every 
traveller posted with the amount of 
stock each customer has on hand, 
with instructions to press aggressively 
for orders where the stocks remain 
unduly long. 


kkk 

FOU ANOTHER LARGE MANU- 
FACTURER will, by the 

end of this year, save roughly £400 on 
his monthly House Organ production. 
This House Organ has a fairly large 
circulation (14,000) among customers, 
prospects, and the trade generally. 
An addressed postcard was formerly 
enclosed in each issue inviting en- 
quiries to write for particulars of the 
firm’s goods mentioned in the adver- 
tisements. This postcard has now 
been omitted, saving costs of separate 
printing, inserting, and postage. A 
coupon printed on the last page has 
been used instead. 


The mailing list of the Organ 
also been overhauled and no less t 
2,0CO names struck out. These were 
names which invariably creep into 
mailing lists of people never likely to 
be of real use to the firm—students, 
juniors, exchanges, and so on. 

Every six months a separate com- 
prehensive index to the publication 
was issued. This has been cut out as 
an unnecessary luxury. 

In the circularising department of 
this firm no material cuts were 
possible, but many hours of typists’ 
`- labour are now being saved by the 
use of window envelopes. 


kkk 
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A PROMINENT DISTRIBUTING 
to retailers, at the end of the summer 


a 


FIRM selling large appliances 


reviewed its costs of demonstration ; 
1.2., the amount it cost them to collect 
a demonstration machine from stores, 
take it by 30-cwt. van to the prospect 
and return it to stores, as, when 
an order is closed, the machine 
used. for demonstration is not the 
one eventually delivered to the cus- 
tomer, 


It was found that the average cost 
of demonstrating was over £3 per 
machine, and even so, every demon- 
stration did not actually result in an 
order. 

The firm had thirty-six salesmen 
and the average number of demon- 
strations per day was 44, at a total 
average daily cost for this item alone 
of £132. The average firm orders per 
day was less thań twenty for a product 
costing £35 to £50, from which, of 
course, had to be deducted commis- 
sions, delivery and installation costs, 
and so on. 

Thus the cost of demonstrations 
was far too high, it seriously offset 
profits. The whole system was there- 
fore revised. Salesmen were in- 
structed to take a demonstration 
machine only when absolutely neces- 
sary. For the rest they were to 
persuade the prospect to visit 
the firm’s special showroom where 
a full range of models was on 
view and available for demonstra- 
tion. 

When a salesman reported that 
he had a prospect ready for a demon- 
stration he was sent in a private 
light car to visit the prospect and to 
invite him to return in the car to the 
showroom where all the models could 
be seen. 

It is now being found that in by 
far the majority of cases the prospect 
accepts the invitation. The cost to 
fetch him and drive him back to his 
premises works out at an average of 
seven shillings. Thus he gets a full 
demonstration for this figure as 
against £3. 

In addition, there is great advan- 
tage in getting the prospect among 
all the types of machines. In more 
than one case this has resulted in 
increased business, a customer pur- 
chasing a bigger machine than he 
originally contemplated. To meet 
several of* the firm’s executives in 
the well-furnished showroom also has 
its effect upon the customer. It makes 
for a stronger link of confidence and 
goodwill through the personal associa- 
tion which is formed. 

By this revised scheme of demon- 
stration the firm calculates to save 


something like {2,200 by the end of 
this year. 


BUSINESS 


SIX A MAIL ORDER HOUSE is 

making a cut which, it is 
estimated, will save {200 a year in 
overtime working. Most businesses 
have seasonal peaks, and this firm is 
proving to what extent the staff can 
be encouraged to extra efforts and 
costs cut down by the simple incentive 
of a “ growth of output ” chart. - 


In following such a plan this 
concern groups direct workers with 
those who contribute indirectly. 
For example, the filing and post 
departments are formed into a group 
with the shorthand-typists for the 
purpose of measuring the number of 
letters put out. 

As a group, extra effort is obtained 
from it in the following way : 

The number of letters put through 
each day is noted in the post depart- 
ment and displayed on a weekly 
record sheet. At the end of each 
week a main chart is built up, 
showing : 

Iı. Weekly average number ‘of 

letters produced per shorthand- 


typist. 


2. Number of assistants engaged in ~~ 


posueue the letters, including 
filing and post departments. 

3. Average cost per letter, excluding 
materials, stamps, and dictator’s 
time. This is calculated by 
dividing total salaries by total 
letters for, the week. 

As the season advances the staff 
becomes very keen on the chart. 
Section heads enter into the spirit and 
avoid any delays which might affect 
the chart adversely. , 

In previous years, when peak times 
were reached, outside help had been 
engaged ; but under the new arrange- 
ment this is not being done, a bonus 
being offered to the staff instead. 


This makes it possible to eliminate 
entirely the payments for extra staff 
and for overtime. It also defeats the 
practice adopted by some workers to 
“ go slow ” during regular houga -- 
to make extra money on eS cet 

It means, also, that the whole staff 
stays until each day’s work is done, 
even to giving a hand with the final 
clearing of the post. The work is 
better done, provincial letters catch 
the country post and local letters are 
posted in time for first delivery next 
morning. 

The scheme is proving very success- 
ful, and in addition to benefits to both 
firm and staff the chart has shown to 
the management an item in overhead 
costs that they did not appreciate 
before: that the stamp is by no 
means the biggest cost of a letter. 
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WHITWoRTH & 
MITCHELL, Ltd. 


'extile Fabrics) 





£220,256 profit compared with 
19, 230 dast year 


oee exploration of 
markets — oe 


Branch offices to _pelolt 
peal areas 



























po ible ae for extra business 
taken advantage of. 











season. Prominent part was taken 
the Annual Artificial Silk Exhibi- 
tion. Forceful salesmanship: did good 
usiness. here. The firm takes every 
vantage of Exhibitions. 














of the home market local sales areas 
ive been widened, more intensively 





usiness secured. 





following it. 





-Tts Seer eae for 


Though taxation, as shown i in 


` aggressive 
: new progressive policies can fight and 
even this burden. 


trong and continuous advertising — 
as maintained in face of the adverse 


Advanceexperimentsin fabric design |. 
ive enabled new demands to be met- 
and new markets captured. Through 
ranch offices opened in large centres- 


produces one-fifth of the bespoke- ; 


ivated and. increased permanent — 
; -whole country: 


This firm has followed the policy 
leading publie demand rather than payme: 






serious drain on ‘industry, continuous, Ss 
selling, and the development of 
overcome 


These firms have proved it 


















organisation andis kept continuously 
at work, no matter how well existing 
lines of fabrics may be selling. 


has allowed progress 
tions to be made thus œ 
wider markets have been 
Advertising has t 
increased, thus g 
business. Coe 
Eve _ possible re 
nde care for emplo 





QUALCAST, Ltd. 
(lronfounders) 


£33,602 profit, £10,000 in excess 
of last year 


1. Continuous 
overhead costs. 


2. Intensive market develop- 
ment 


A record year in the Company's 
history at a time when the heavy 
industries are exceptionally depressed! 


Most careful control of manufactur- 
ing costs, the adoption of new methods 
and a strong selling policy carried the 
company to this very enviable. posi- 
tion. 


ment paying 7 pe 
-makes for the loyalty = 
workers. 


The highest rate a w 
trade is paid. 


MARKS & oe -i 


£438,185 protu inerea 
£624, Mee 


pruning of 








MONTAGUE BURTON | 
(Tailors) 8 
£377,392 profit compared with 
£366,725 last year 

1. Systematic installation of stu 

latest production methods 

2. Cash system of trading 

3. Vigorous advertising = 

4. Keeping staff contented — 

By conducting this as a one-profit 
business, cutting out all intermediate- 
profits. and -specialising in high 
Sune tisation of production methods 
the 







‘These prices, without< 
mediate profits, are. F 
to the public. 
The fact that the com 
mum price for an article 


ca huge clientele not ea 
founder claims that he now other“ “ bazaar ” ’ stores : 

















tailored suits- manufactured ‘in the- 





this portable outfit. 





‘Sta dard-sized sound films, made by any 
n, it is claimed, be projected by 
The complete equip- 
t shown here—projector, main amplifier, 
nd ractifi fers weighs about 300 pounds 


chec ng Sales Talk 


buyer of a big paper mills 
always has his secretary in the room 
when an important. salesman calls. 
She takes down a verbatim report of 
‘traveller's remarks so. that the 

e has an accurate report. 


‘his plan also ensures that the 
alesman’s description of the article 
reasonably accurate. He is 

to be carried away by his 

thusiasm if he knows that his 


ledging the receipt of 
: _ biscuit - manufacturer 


the printed words, 


T is is to acknowledge your order 


“has. been added ‘to the 


of one i cerns 


MIn an effort to cut down the mass 


-Of inter-office memoranda typed and 
_ sent during a normal day, the Secre- 
-tary of an electrical concern used this 


scheme : 


Every executive. has ae dirant 
coloured pencil. The Secretary him 
self has a green pencil, the Sales 
Manager a red one, ands so on. 


him a card bearing the words : 


In addition, the office boys know 
the initials of every person in the 
firm. It is therefore only necessary 
for the Secretary to jot down on a 
piece of paper “ F. S: see me” with 
his green pencil. The office boy 
knows that the message is for, say, 
Mr. F. Saunders, who, in turn, realises 
that he has to see the Secretary. 


This idea has been proved far 
quicker and easier than typewritten 
memos. or inter-office ‘phone calls. 


Eliminates Filing Errors 


“By employing two clerks in the 
card filing department the head- 
quarters of an insurance company- in 
London have abolished entirely all 
the filing errors which previously 
wasted time and upset office routine. 


One girl clerk takes the card and 
inserts it in its appropriate place. 
She does not press the card down or 
close the drawer. 


The second clerk then checks the 


position of the card, pushes it down, 
and closes the drawer. 


Making Customers Call Again 


A successful furniture store in the 
West end of London has found this 
idea a good one for building up a 
regular clientéle. 


Before a customer or enquirer. 


leaves the shop, the assistant hands 
“The 
assistant who served you to-day 
was Should you wish to 


get in touch with him again, please 


ask for him.” 


Envelopes 


Formerly a large publishing house 
used some fifty envelopes a day for 


inter-office correspondence. By using 
specially-printed envelopes, this cost _ 


has been greatly reduced. 


The envelopes: now used measure o 
about ro by 6 
-~ ruled into fifty 


inches. -They are 
ons; each oblong 


Used Fifty Times 


initials - thus: 


-BUSINESS _ 


large enough to take 

Tucked-in flaps are utilise 
recipient of such an envelope 
merely to cross out his own 1 
and the envelope is ready. for us 
again. 


Five Typists Instead of Ten 


{Every executive in a Manchester 
cotton concern utilised th service of 
a personal typist. 

executives. 


Two months ago this system W 
abolished. A central corresponden 
department with five typists took it 
place: 


By installing a system of diffe 
coloured lights in the central 
every executive has just as € 
a service as previously. _ 
times for dictation have been 
to each executive, and he i 
to conform as closely as po 
this schedule. 


Before going out, an. executi 
forms the telephone _ cpeaier 
then puts all his calls | 
one typist who is exp 
"phone messages. 


This plan, while n 


Avoiding Offence to Cus 
{It sometimes happens that 
portant executive is compelled to 


leave the answering of m 
spondence to his assistant. 


Although the executive’ - Sigt 
may appear on the letter, the reci 


initials. If they do not tally 
the signature a customer _ 
probably be offended. 


difficulty is to use a combi 
_ HJL/BSC. . = 
E HJL’ ves the executive, 


the letter, and“ SC” the typist. 


he executive had dictated the 
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letter, the “B” would obviously 
have been omitted. However, the 
recipient looks at the reference and 
is satisfied that the executive has 
personally dealt with the matter. 


No Unanswered Letters Here 


“(The manager of a radio factory 
_ discovered that numerous complaints 
were being received because letters 
were ignored, 


To ensure that departmental heads 
and minor executives acknowledged or 
answered all letters, the following 
scheme was inaugurated. 


. The manager. himself sorted and 
glanced at all the incoming corre- 
spondence. His secretary sat near 
him with several strips of paper in 
‘ont of her, each headed with an 
executive's name. . Ashe called out 
he name of the correspondent, and 
_ the person to whom it was addressed, 
_ the girl wrote it down on the appro- 
priate piece of paper. 

_ This girl saw all the outgoing 
envelopes and crossed off the names 
of the correspondents on the lists. 

_. The manager could then see if all 
letters. have been answered. If a 
ame remains on a list for three 
days the person concerned is asked 
y no answer has been sent. 


















: Abolishing “Urgent”? Stock 
Requisitions 
_ §The stock department of a Birming- 







its routine and ordinary work were 
continually being interrupted by 
typists, office boys, and other em- 
loyees, who left the ordering of 
xtra supplies of notepaper, carbon 
papers, envelopes, and so on until 





ham wholesale chemist found that 





Promoting Road Safety 


{According to the advertising man- 
ager of a wholesale meat company, 


the sign on the tailboard of the firm’s 


lorries, “ Help us to practise safety. 
Report to our head office any instance 
of careless or reckless driving,” has 
two important effects. 


The first is that the company’s 
drivers are deterred from speeding or 
taking chances; this lengthens the 
life of the lorries and cuts down 
maintenance costs. In -the second 
place, the prestige of. the firm’s 
name with the public is considerably 
increased. - 


10% Off the Stationery Bill 


Waste and petty pilfering accounted 
for the 20 per cent. increase in an 
advertising agency’s stationery bill 
for the past financial year. 

Owing to the increasing orders for 
notepapers and envelopes, an investi- 
gation was made. It was discovered 
that employees were in the habit of 
taking envelopes and plain continua- 
tion sheets for their own use. Per- 
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fectly clean pieces of 
being used for jotti 
making calculations 
By pinning a lette 
envelope on the firn 
with the words “This e 
noteheading cost us g 
with a few brief inc 
économy, a saving of f 
over the correspondin 
year has already be 
stationery consumptior 
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Best-Attendance Contest 


As an inducement to thi 
to arrive at the proper time, ¢ 
where time recorders are used 
half-holiday every month to 
department with the best atten 
returns, i 









less than that of the tuun 


Tn. order not to dis 
routine, half the st 

department has its 
and half another. o 
(Continued on page 































When your product and its package embodies 
every point of consumer-appeal that can possibly 
be discovered for it, then it can be properly 


~ merchandised 


erm. “ merchandising ” is 
uch misunderstood, It is not, 
as many business men think, 


turbed. Why this do- 
mestic apathy. for its 
products? Wisely it 


BUSINESS. 


See to the fittings. 


eno m having ete ie Gittings. 


ind. thi soe lise loos Na: 
a aa Meee. Anaa 


TLEN iam 


Mi 


moneys Branded Gathroom Fittings Se 


GUARANTEED AGAINST TIME- CRACK: e. RESTOR DISCOLOUR 


bis wdd woii 


AE. oar Dealer amnor. uppity, wend t 
MEILAK INDUSTRIES, LTO. 33-57, a A onn CROYDON: 


ony. ous with “selling,” but is 
of it: Merchandising is 

selling which involves the 

n of the product; it con- 

1 factors as design, colour, 


called in an expert, and 
the expert saw what 
was wrong and where 
lay the remedy. 


The whole stock was 


Proper “merchandising "’ raised these bathroo fitting 
from the status of unidentified odds and en 
branded product which could be definitely adv: 
displayed and demanded by the consumer: 

Greatly increased sales resulted 


vertising—everything, in 
t, hich an possibly havea bearing 
gree of appeal of the 


rket ae to the con- 


ie. o derarinent dea 
ring rro of a 


rror still committed by many manu- 

‘acturers to-day is that they complete 

and launch their product without the 

_ previous close co-operation of these 
_ two all-important departments. 


Take the case of a newly established 


firm manufacturing domestic brooms 


and brushes. Its object was to make 
‘ange of goods in which the house- 
wife could place the utmost confidence. 

. These goods were more costly to buy, 
though they looked very little 

_ different from those selling at less 
money; but sales lagged. The selling 
staff had very little difficulty in 
placing the first trial range with the 
_ dealers, for they were able to demon- 
-strate the intrinsic qualities of the 
products. Later, however, they re- 
ported that in most.cases the dealers 
still remained | in / possession of the 


as puzz led and dep 


recalled for re-dressing, 

a. procedure which was simply 
this: (xr) to stain the wood. of 
the brushes to the colour of natural 
teak—an agreeable“ quality ” shade; 
(2) to fasten’a.small metal plate to 
each brush bearing the maker’s name ; 
and (3) to atrach to the handle a tag 
of buff manilla on which was printed a 
guarantee of service. 


Touches Which Gave the 
Product a Personality 
By these means the brooms and 
brushes acquired a personality. They 
were brought out of the rut into the 
“ quality ” class. 


The result was at once felt. Re- 


tailers reported that the guarantee. 


tag easily overcame the price resis- 
tance which had proved an almost 
insurmountable sales-barrier. 


This firm did not realise the impor-. 


tance of merchandising in the first 
place. 
the first unsuccessful essay was, as it 
happened, simple and inexpensive. 


But it might have been the reverse; — 
have been - 
avoided*by tackling the job properly 
at the outset: 7 


and the delay could 


The procedure adopted after. 


tooth-brushes.’ Has it n 
you when you have b 
tooth-brush how very 
the arrangements for the 
tools ? roe you can, 


But not so in the inst 1c 
mind. True, you are shor 
tooth-brushes, all of which yo 


your choice is drawn from 

of which are encased in in 
sealed containers. Your new 
brush comes to you as sweet 
day it was made, germ-free, du 


This i is Propor, and 3 intei 
and 


-Now let me give an example of der 


proper merchandising. It cone 
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“ Within five weeks of the time that 
the little box of Sun-Maid raisins made 
its début, orders were received for 
333 million packages, having a retail 
value of over 16$ million dollars, dis- 
posing of over 16 thousand tons of 
raisins. Al because of a package— 
and a five-cent package at that!” 
Pretty good. 


It is so often a small thing in the 
presentation or appearance of the pro- 
duct that decides the sales. It is a 
known fact that the sales of a certain 
carpet-sweeper took on a rocket-like 
impetus as the result of introducing 
this product in a range of bright 
colours. Madam felt that she herself 
could use “ such a dinkie little carpet- 
sweeper.” The ordinary prosaic 
sweeper was quite all right for the 
servant, but a cheery, cherry-coloured 
sweeper was a different thing. Colour 
plays a vital part in selling. 


Just a Change of Package 
Will Do It 


Dealing again with the package. 
It is sometimes found that the intelli- 
gent handling of an established pro- 
duct which is suffering from competi- 
tion will restore waning prestige and 
change a sales-valley into a peak. 


I recall a domestic remedy, known 
in every home, and which for years 





the appearance of established goods. 
It would have been so in this instance, 
but something had to be done. No 


-change worth mentioning was made 


in the container, this was the aspect 
of the commodity most familiar to the 
public. The bottle within the con- 
tainer, however, did call for change. 
In its old form it was a cheap, cast 
bottle, the top of which was rough 
and sharp as flint. The cork was 
rammed well home, and it was never 
an easy or a very safe job to open the 
bottle. A new bottle was produced, a 
pattem for any medicine bottle as to 
finish, with a clean, smooth top, and 


a cork that could be easily drawn.. 


A well-printed label was substituted 
for the untidy, cheap affair previously 
employed. It became a worthy 
remedy worthily presented. 


I said earlier that it is advisable 
to call for expert guidance in this 
matter of merchandising, and that the 
time for such guidance ıs when the 
product stands naked and unnamed 
at the factory. 


Three things, at least, have a very 
definite bearmg on the degree of 
success which attends the marketing 
of a product :— 

x. The packing or labelling. 


2. The employment of colour. 
3. Thename 


TICKETS 


PLEASE 


Le 


These umbrella frames already had a national sale, yet the merchandlsing 
improvement of adding a brand ticket so Increased thelr appeal to dealers 
and consumers that sales went up by 250,000 In a year 


held the field unchallenged. Then 
came competition. Slowly and surely 
the competitor acquired a standing. 
As every advertiser knows, it 1s often 
fatal to make a too violent change in 


No manufacturer of products de- 
signed for ordinary use (as distinct 
from products used by manufacturers) 
would be foolish enough to expect to 
create sales without pubhcity, there- 
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fore the three factors named above 
must be studied from the advertising 
angle. 

Take that American product, “ Old 
Dutch Cleanser.” The advertising 
mind is evident at every point. The 
very title: Old Dutch Cleanser, is 
symbolical. Holland is said to be the 
cleanest country in the world, the 
Dutch housewife the most strenuous 
home-cleaner. Hence what finer name 
for a cleanser than “Old Dutch 
Cleanser.” Contrast ıt with “ Monkey 
Brand.” 


Use a Name Which Has 
a Cash Value 


Then think of the canister with its 
picture label of the old Dutch lady— 
waiting and ready to be used in all 
merchandising material and in press 
advertisements. Think again of the 
refreshing colour scheme of the label 
on the canister. Bright, fresh, cheery, 
proclaiming cleanness, 


All three factors contribute to one 
end—to provide effective merchan- 
dising and advertising material, and 
above all, to demonstrate the attrac- 
tiveness of “ Old Dutch Cleanser ” as 
an aid to lustrous kitchens, clean 
utensils, and so forth. 


There is yet another point which 
commends these three factors to the 
manufacturer of all such products 
sold through the retailer. It is the 
appeal such goods create when on 
display. Often it means such goods are 
on the counter instead of under it. 


Merchandising Is a Complete 
Pre-Campaign 

It is enormously important, this 
pre-campaign busmess of dressing and 
chnstening the product. The work 
may be summarised as creating dis- 
tinctiveness and individuality for the 
presentation of the product, and at the 
same time to provide in such pre- 
sentation an advertising peg. 


These things can only besuccessfully 
done through an analysis of the pro- 
duct 1tself{—for every worthwhile pro- 
duct with justification for its existence 
has merits peculiar to it. 


It is conceivable that a firm might 
contemplate marketing a scourmg 
powder contaming an ingredient that 
makes it superior to others If sucha 
product were put up in the ordinary 
way, it would possibly not make any 
especial appeal to the housewife. 

Assume that this new agent 1s a 
bleacher—that it restores the original 
whiteness to wood, marble tiles, rvory, 
pamt. Assume, further, that to create 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Comments and queries 
are not only Interesting, 
they solve business prob- 


lems. These pages are at 


your disposal. Use them; 


make them helpful to your- 


selves and to other readers. 


* @ I was interested in the remarks of 
the Shredded Wheat Company’s free 
lunch system described in the Sep- 
tember issue of BUSINESS. 


“ Besides the extra comfort for 
the workers mentioned by Mr. 
Wallace, there is undoubtedly a 
more utilitarian advantage, as I have 
myself proved since a free lunch for 
workers was started in this factory 
eighteen months ago. 


“The total number of working 
days lost by illness materially 
decreased in the period October, 
1930, to April, 193r, as compared 
with the previous winter. 

“The average number of days 
every girl employee was absent 
through sickness decreased from 6.4 
to 3.7; for men the figures are 
.8 and 3.2. I definitely believe 
that the good hot lunch provided for 
everyone is responsible for the im- 
proved returns.””—Personnel Manager, 
G. W., Ltd., Maidstone. 


* * * 


@‘ We think that in these depressed 
times you would like to hear that we 
have secured a further contract from 
Messrs. Brooke, Bond & Co., Ltd., 
for 300 Trojan vans. 

“There is, as far as we are con- 
cerned, apart from this particular 
contract, a strong indication that 
trade is at last on the upward trend, 
and we trust that this opinion is 
general.” — J. Roprns, Publicity 
Manager, Trojan, Ltd., Croydon. 


E * ok 


@“. . . I hope you will be in the 
van of some movement for reform in 
regard to the general financial system. 
... You will have observed a 
recent article by Lord Inchcape. 

“ Quite unconsciously, he condemns 
the whole of the present system of 
orthodox finance as an effective 
method of distribution of the world’s 
production. He points to America, 
who is self-supporting (at least, those 
directions in which she is not self- 
supporting are more than counter- 


balanced by her exports), as having a 
surplus of goods, and yet many in 
want through unemployment. 

“The present system of finance, 
which leaves the issue of the currency 


DODO! DDO LDLDL oa Lea? 


A BOW-AND-ARROW CAM- 
PAIGN NO EARTHLY USE 


“We have to attack the forelgn 
market, but to do this succesfully 
it must be as an organized army, 
not as an undisciplined mob. .. . 


“While It may be very desirable 
for Jones, or Brown, or Robinson 
to capture that business for thelr 
individual firms, It is vitally im- 
pale to capture It for Britain. 
n addition to that, It Is far better 
that Individual firms should be 
free to devote thelr combined 
energles to oe the market 
than that they should spend 
half their time attacking one 
another.... 


“If we can get business for 
Britain, we are all going to 
benefit. If we fall to do so 
because we would rather miss 
trade individually than obtain It‘ 
collectively, we are heading for 
bankruptcy... . 


“Rationalization may not meet 
with the approval of all of us, but 
it is here whether we like It or 
not. If we leave it for other 
nations to exploit, while leaving 
it severely alone ourselves, we 
shall have as much chance 
against them as savages with 
bows and arrows would have 
against a modern army.” 


NORMAN TIPTAFT, 
Managing Director, Teptaft Lid : 
sn “Business or Bankruptcy.’ 


DOLD OODQLOLOLEDLLaLP LL? 


in the hands of private enterprise and 
also accepts the payment of interest 
on money as being even mathematic- 
ally justifiable, quite obviously con- 
geals the flow of goods from the 
producing machine to the public. 


BUSINESS 


TRE ROUND 


“Tt is obviously a truism that the 
final selling price of any article, or 
service, is the sum total of all the 
monies distributed in wages, rents 
and profits, etc., in regard to its 
production, and, as I see it, the 
present method, whereby large lumps 
of this distribution are side-tracked 
and frozen up into individual capital, 
provides the hiatus between the 
powers of production and the powers 
of purchase which has so long con- 
founded the economists. 


“I am afraid that this point of 
view will prove too unorthodox to be 
officially acceptable to you, but the 
orthodox point of view cannot hold 
together much longer for, if it does, 
the structure of economic life itself 
will sustain final disaster.”—FRANCIS 
J. Morr, Director, Salisbury Company 
(Printers), Ltd., E.C.4. 


* * 


@ BUSINESS is both interesting 
and valuable. I am looking forward 
keenly to further copies.” —C. M., 
Teignmouth. 


* * + 


@" As an employer of several hundred 
men, I do not agree with the idea, 
mentioned in ‘Back to Business’ 
last month, that one of the ways to 
counteract trade depression is to 
reduce wages. It is almost a con- 
tradiction of terms to say that a lower 
wage standard for everyone will 
increase purchasing power. 

“The only way to prosperity, as 
America has proved in the past, is 
to lower manufacturing costs by 
increasing production. In this concern 
every man gives his maximum quota 
of production in return for the 
highest possible wage. And it pays.” 
—Managing Director, D. W. & Co., 
Dundee. 

* * + 


@“ Are references from previous 
employers valuable when engaging a 
new member of the staff? Although 
we ourselves have always investigated 
letters of recommendation, and asked 
for further information, we have 
seldom come across a really un- 
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biassed report.” — C.O.N., 
London, N.4. 

Instead of. enquiring vaguely for 
details of past services, a far better 
plan is to submit a set of specific 
questions such as “ When did you 
join the frm?” “When did you 
leave and for what reason?” etc., 
to the prospective employee and his 
previous employers. If the answers 
‘do not tally it must be decided which 
person is in error. 

Significant facts may also be dis- 
closed from the dates of employment. 
_ The article “ Do You Use Applica- 
tion Forms When Engaging Staff ? ” 
—published in BUSINESS for 
February, 1930—will give you much 
valuable information on this subject. 


Ltd., 


+ * * 


@ Have you ever come across a 
firm which keeps a list of employees’ 
mistakes ? ”—G. S., Hastings. 

Quite a number of firms keep a 
careful check on the work of new 
employees. Usually the executive 
asks the employee’s immediate 
superior to furnish a periodical report 
to see how he is “ shaping out.” 

Two other examples which we have 
come across concern a firm of tailors 
and a direct mail agency. 

In the first instance it was dis- 
covered that the statistical depart- 
ment of the firm was not working to 
its former efficiency. A definite check 
on every individual’s work imme- 
diately brought this department’s 
work up to standard. 

The employees of the direct mail 
agency worked under a bonus system, 
so that a complete list of errors was 
definitely necessary. 


* * * 


@“ The plan described on page 112 
of September BUSINESS, by which 
employees are paid on a percentage 
system for cost-cutting ideas, seems 
a good one. I should be interested 
to know whether an employee is 
paid for his idea a year after it has 
been in use, or whether the estimated 
yearly saving forms the basis of an 


immediate payment? ”—S. R. T., 
Norwich. 

The executive who supplied the 
information contained in the para- 
graph writes: “ We use the idea for 
a month. The saving in that time is 
worked out, and multiplied by twelve. 
The employee is then immediately 
paid Io per cent. of this sum.” 


* x% * 


@ Hitherto we have employed male 
employees only in our engineering 
works; we are now contemplating 
engaging women for the lighter tasks. 
Are there any important differences 
in the legal requirements for the 
employment of women hands ? ”— 

A. R. H., Ltd., Lincolna. © . 7 a 


Broadly speaking, the law assumes 
that men can take care of themselves. 
Consequently there are many more 
aut and workshop regulations as 

women employees. 

A woman must-not be allowed to 
work between the fixed and travers- 
ing parts of any self-acting machine 
while it is in motion. 

If a woman has not been actually 
employed for more than eight hours 
on any day in a week, the period of 
soa kes on Saturday in that 


week may be from 6 ain. to 4 p.m. 
with an interval of not less than two 
hours for meals. 


All women must have the times 
allowed for meals at the same times 
of day. No woman must be allowed 
to remain in any room in which work 
is in progress during any part of the 
times allowed for meals 

A woman or girl must not know- 
ingly be employed within four weeks 
of giving birth to a child 


For women shop assistants there 
is an Act which makes 1t obligatory 
for seats to be provided ın some suit- 
able position, the proportion being 
not less than one seat to every three 
female assistants. 


x kOe 


©“ Whenever I write to business 
friends who are yet unacquainted 
with the paper I invariably tell them 
that from my personal experience I 
feel assured that BUSINESS will 
prove of definite benefit to them, and 
when next I meet them I tell them of 
the practical way in which the 
journal deals with many problems 
that are always arising. Wishing 
you every success.” —Manager, J T 
& Co., Pendleton, Manchester. 











a by courtesy “of “The Evening Siadar do 
THE FIGUREHEAD THAT MIGHT HAVE SUNK THE SHIP 
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HENRY FORD 


STEPS FORWARD 


CRITICAL, CONSTRUCTIVE 


COMMENTS CAUSTIC, 


ood business, which means 
Geen prosperity and em- 

ployment, is not something 
which comes about by chance. It 1s 
a result of the skill with which 
business in general is managed. 


* k & 


Through all the years I have been 
in mdustry I have never yet found 
our business become bad as a result 
of any outside force. It has always 
been due to some defect in our own 
company, and whenever we located 
‘and repaired that defect our business 
became good again—regardless of 
what anyone outside of our own 
sphere might be doing. Similarly, it 
will always be found that a country 
has nationally bad business when 
busmess men are drifting, and nation- 
ally good business when men take 
hold of their own affairs, put leader- 
ship into them, and push forward 
in spite of obstacles. Only disaster 
can result when the fundamental 
principles of business are disregarded 
and what looks hke the easiest way 
is taken. These fundamentals, as I 
see them, are :— 


(z) To make an ever-increasingly 
large quantity of goods of the 
best possible quality, to make 
them in the best and most 
economical way, and to force 
them out on the market. 


(2) To strive always for higher 
quality and lower prices as 
well as lower costs. 

(3) To raise wages gradually but 
continuously—and never to cut 
them. 


(4) To get the goods to the con- 
sumer in the most economical 
manner so that the benefits of 
low-cost production may reach 
bhim. . 


These fundamentals are summed up 
in the single word “service.” That 
word, however, is so often used to 
cover cheap and easy gestures involv- 
ing no thought or work, that it is 
necessary to point out that service, 
to be anything at all, must be the 


` 


basic policy of a business and must 
carry through its every action. Ser- 
vice starts with discovering what 
people need and then supplymg that 
need according to the principles given 
above. One must keep ahead of the 
needs of the people and not sit 
around simply filling what is called 
a demand. That is leadership. When 
leadership slackens business slackens, 
and begins to run the managers 
instead of the managers running the 


busimess. 
* * * 


The immediate cure for depression, 
and by depression I mean a period 
when men are out of work and not 
able to improve their standards of 
hving, is told in one word, “ quan- 
tity ’—quantities of goods pushed 
out into the world. 

But it is not enough simply to 
manufacture goods. There is no 
service in simply setting up a machine 
or a plant and letting it turn out 
goods. The service extends into 
every detail of the design, the making, 
the wages paid, and the selling price. 
None of these can ever be taken as 
nght—they can only represent the 
best efforts of the moment. That is 
why quantity production demands so 
much more leadership than did the 
old production. Anyone who sets 
up a big plant to manufacture and 
then takes for granted that no 
further changes in design, materials 
or methods are necessary will soon 
discover an over-production and will 
then start talking about the market 
being saturated. 


* + k 


A market is never saturated with 
a good product, but it is very quickly 
saturated with a bad one; and no 
matter how good anything may be 
when first produced it will not 
remain good unless its standard is 
constantly improved 


+ k k 


It is not necessarily good business 
to announce every change. The 


BUSINESS 


@Short, virile, forceful, 
almost explosive in their 
effect are the invincible 
truths about business to-day 
uttered by Henry Ford. Of 
such paramount interest are 
his observations that we 
have, with kind permission 
of the publishers, abstracted 
these typical views from 
Mr. Ford’s latest book, 
“Moving Forward,” Helne- 
mann, 8/6 net. 


goodwill of the public is secured by 
quietly making changes to keep the 
product constantly more satisfactory, 
for then the reputation of the com- 
modity will be simply that it always 
meets the buyer’s needs, The public 
rarely asks for changes. But the 
public itself unconsciously changes, 
and a uniformly satisfactory article 
is one made by a management that 
is always pressing to improve it. 


k k OF 


The right sales price is always the 
lowest price at which, all things 
considered, the article can be manu- 
factured, and since experience in 
making and increased volume of 
sales will bring about lower costs, 
the sales price can as a rule con- 
stantly be lowered. It is the duty 
of a manufacturer constantly to 
lower prices and increase wages. 
This duty is not only due to the 
public. A manufacturer owes it to 
himself, for not otherwise can he 
control his business. 


*% 4 £ 


_ Lowering a price will generally 
increase business, if it is a progressive 
movement and not merely a defen- 
sive act. There are a great many 
strata of buying power, and they 
are not sharply separated. They vary 
almost from day to day, and even a 
shght change of price may take one 
into a new buying territory that has 
never before been explored. 


x k ok 


There is nothing fixed about any 
business. It has to be prepared at 
any time to change its product and 
methods of manufacturmg. Our 
policy—which we have found no 
reason to amend—has been to regard 
ourselves as charged with discover- 
ing the best way of doing everything 
and to hold every process employed 
in our manufacturing as purely ex- 
perimental. Several years ago I 
said : 

(Conmitnued on page 190) 
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Advertisement of Standard Telephones & Cables Lid, T E Branches; Birmingham, 
Connaught House, Aldi th, W.C.2, è Leeds, Lir i ae 
Telephone; Holborn 8765 (24 lines). ms 





js not competent to deal. 


ROPER 


LIGHTING 
will cut 


By F. G. KAY 


fpt will be well to state, at the 

outs: that behind the subject of 
o Wefficient artificial lighting lies a 
complex technique involving physical, 
“physiological and psychological 
»dactors with which the average layman 
My advice, 


herefore, when any scheme of indus- 
lighting comes up for considera- 
tion, is—consult a lighting specialist. 


‘This, indeed, is the logical thing to 
do. 


Modern lighting is as much a 
ised tool for efficient production 
any kind of machine. No 
nantifacturer would ever think of 
stalling complicated machinery 
ept in collaboration with an expert. 
e did ignore the expert and 
sted in installing such plant 
hout having a complete knowledge 
then that plant would in all 
“probability run, if it ran at all, at only 
| n of its possible efficiency. 
Its output compared with its initial 
and running costs’ would prove a 
ruinous drag on production instead of 
an aid to it. 


It is exactly this way in regard to 
lighting, though, owing to the less 
tangible nature of the subject, the 

-very seldom realised, Costs 
ered away unnoticed. 
gof artificial light a most 

tool in industry has been the 
ub of intensive study by such 
dies as the Electric ramp Manufac- 


Candles 





9.0 
14.0 


This table tes the percentage increase in Suput 
was increased during the- experiment referred ‘to by Me A.S. Stephienson, B.Sc. 


& 


PRODUCTION COS 


@ Lighting is as much a specialised tool for efficient 


production as any kind of 


machine. Treat it with this 


importance; on all major lighting questions, consult 
an expert 


advice on all aspects of industrial 
lighting, no matter if the problem is a 
small one of improving the existing 
illumination of a single shop or 
whether it involves a major scheme 
such as arranging the lighting for an 
entirely new factory. 


How Lighting Assists the Eye 


By means of lighting, the eye is 
able to distinguish the shape and 
form of the object illuminated. Some 
operations require more light than 
others; continued work on small 
objects requires a greater intensity of 
light for the same degree of comfort or 
efficiency than is required for larger 
objects, and it-is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that there is a direct 
relationship between the amount of 
light available and the ability of the 
eye to perceive details. 


Experiments show that the eye 
takes a perceptible time to see an 
object ; in fact, the eye operates ina 
similar fashion to a camera; it is 
able to work faster in high intensities 
of illumination than under low intensi- 
ties. There is, therefore, a time factor 
in the process of seeing, just as there 
is in taking a photograph. Saving 
time, crowding extra useful seconds 
into every minute, is the common 
objective of all efforts to efficiency. 


The curve shows the relation 


_incréased production by 


a? : ae A ee 


235 


i intensity of illuminat 


between the degree of illumina 
and a simple visual operation. f 
shows that at low intensities 
relatively long time is required | fo 
perception, while as the illuminatior 
is increased the time for perception i: 
reduced. For instance, under. 
foot-candles illumination, the ey: 
takes only two-thirds of the time to 
see the object than is necessary unde 
5 foot-candles illumination. This has 
a practical application in the factory 
as good lighting saves the. interve 
of time on each operation and tl 
fore brings about an increased out 
Mr. A. S. Stephenson, B.Sc., of t 
National Institute of Industrial Psy 
chology cites. the followi 
to illustrate this poin 
“In a factory mak 
the average intensi 
was 1.2. foot-c 
increased every 4 mon 
pondingly increased 
noticeable during suc 
maximum increase in i 
tion amounted t 
original cost, whic 
2 per cent. of wages pai 


Glare of any Kind Hi 
Work 


No matter how: abunda t 
lighting in a factory, accuracy an 
speed of vision are impaired whe 
glare is presente This is because t 
human eye automatically adjusts 
itself to the brightest illumination — 
Glare being of greater 

than any illuminated object 
worked upon therefore compe 


the eye’s diaphragm to close up t 
| exclude the glare > K 
the eye also. reduces the amount of = 


but by so closing, | 





(Continued on page 180) 
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HE difference between a sucs 
cessful business and fan un- 
successful. one is the difference 
between guessing that certain ondi- 
tions exist—and knowing that they 
don’t. 


O-DAY’S most successtul busi- 

ness man does not g 
employs a system of acc 
which reaches into every pn 
his business. His reports 
statements, showing the direction 
the business is taking, reach hie 
daily. When he is forced to wield 
an economy axe he knows exactly 
where to apply it because Powers- 
Samas accounting machines enable 
him to have ail the essential up-to~ 
the-minute facts concerning every 
activity of his business. 


MY important British. firmi 
are to-day enjoying this pro- 
sperity due to the economies whict 
Powers - Samas methods have 
enabled them to effect. In Manu- 
facturing and Selling; Banking ; 
Insurance ; County Council Under- 
takings ; Gas and Electricity Ce m 
panies, Powers- Samas Punched 
Card accounting is being gn 
with wonderful results. Yo 






















Write to-day for ‘literat ; 
better still, let our expert call ad 
advise how you can benefit oy 
installing Powers-Samas. You wel 
not be committed in any way. = 








POWERS-SAMAS machines may be utilised for sich accounting ep 


‘Preparation. -of pie des and Wa opes z 
Pel siting Con i, Material and. Stores Recor: Inventories, ‘ 
Manufacturing and Selling Costs, Sales and Purcha if 
Insurance Statistics, Traffic. and Transportation 

General eee Irvor : 


~Accounting is beat do 


iC dale Sheet to keep track of 
rk in his office. It is really a 


by 5 in.ruled in four columns, 

:olumns being headed “Schedules,” 
“Subject ” and “ Urgency.” 

mounted on a little 

n-front of him on his 


umn is given the date 

he job is to be finished, the 

cond indicates the member of the 
staff handling it, the third describes 
_ the job, and in the fourth column 
is a mark indicating the degree of 


l jobs are finished the items on 
are crossed off, those remain- 





A an 
Water Tower 


A planning board 
for r snowing the position of estimates and: 
contracts. 


sed by a contractor 

















JAN. FEB. MAR. AP. 








MAY. JUNE JULY AUG. SEP OCT. ‘NOY. 


A simple chart which. shows at a glance the sales and production figures for 
twelve months and their relative value 


ing are transferred to a new card, the 
old one being destroyed. 

The General Manager as well as his 
assistant and his secretary each have 
a copy, thus providing a triple check. 

On the wall in front of him he has a 
planning board with eight horizontal 
divisions each representing one of the 
routine affairs that come regularly 
under his supervision. The vertical 
rulings represent the days of the week. 
In each of the sections thus formed is 
a number of hooks on which can be 
hung small circular cards, each repre- 
senting a job. 

This board is only for routine work; 
the unusual work being watched by 
his special schedule card, and on the 
small circular cards hanging on the 
board are written any special matter 
relating to the job in question. 

When for some reason or other the 
job is behind in time or has some 
special urgency attached to it a red 
card is used in place of the normal 
white one so that at a glance he is 
able to see how his departments are 
working. 


member of the office staff shows 
whom the job has been assigne 

5in. by 3in. index cards 
punched at the top to fit over h 
on the board, each card having 
showing the details of the job. 

When a card hangs in the fi 
position of the red division it 
precedence over any other cardin th 
column of that particular employee 
and, of course, all work in the re 
portion has precedence over th 
black. 


How a Contractor keeps to 
Schedules 


A contractor has a planning b 
of a more peculiar construction 
consists of a piece of. pl 
screwed to a wood backin, 
sufficient space between 
cards to be inserted und 
The idea of the board 


i planning toard is im 


is found that work mi 


office manager | 
divided into two 


portion is reserved for emergency a 


-urgent jobs and the black for ro 


“work. A vertical olny fo 


ag up, and one | 
-such a board 
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AND LEARN HOW EASIL 
YOU CAN PROVIDE FOR 


£5360 A YI 


from age 60 or, alternatively, 


£3.800 CAS 


or, should you not live to that age, 


PLUS PROFITS. 
Ro Typewriters do more work and £2.00 For YOUR FAMILY 
better work, for a longer time, at less . 
: expense. The proof is in the typewr iter— garners means. Ttisavailableat any age, fori 
youll find it there. The public has in- to mature at end of any period. Therefore it 


The Plan, as the Pantphlet explains, is withine 


vested over 31 million pounds in the circumstances, whatever they may be. 
financial independence and through it your 


purchase of Royal Typewriters—and has made safe from the peril of poverty in the è 
saved many millions of pounds by doing $0 i thing happening to you, the breadwinne: 


Send for the Royal man. There’s one in Assur: 

your district every day. Let him submit mg Sun ee canada; 
. . . £26;000 OOo. - iS Compal 

a Royal for your investigation. men. and women ta acdieve 


for their later years; why not lé 
It will cost you nothing to make this test Through to Happiness and Pros, 
: a $ as * t + ss K 
_—it will save you time and money if you do! a a 


To H. O. LEACH [General Manager’, 7 
3 SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COs OF CANS 
~ : (Incorporated in Canada iv 1365 a9 2 


.33, SUN OF CANADA HO 
LONDO: 


STANDARD s PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


O’ AL TYPEWRITER 7 /75a, QUEEN victo 
. _ LONDON, E.C.4 


: Telephone : : 





If you would like further particulars 
of any of these appliances opin cere any 


two machines in one. 
please address your The makers claim that 


enquiry to it can be used as a fast 
z adding machine without 
the Editor disturbing locked-in 
totals or interfering 
with the cash register 
functions 





Left: Bells, lights, 
valves or any mech- 
anism needing regu- 
lar periodical opera- 
tion can be auto- 
matically controlled 
by this programme 
instrument. Punch 
holes in an endless 
tape move over con- 
tact fingers causing 
an electric current 
to pass 


Right: A new pen for 
the business. man, the 
manufacturers claim 
unique advantages for- 
it. among them being- 
security from leakage 
(due to a special valve 
owhich is sealed by the: 
cap), simplicity and 
- “eleanliness of - filling, 
cand- the large capacity 
(4 c.c.) of the trans- 
parent. reservoir, com- 
puted to be enough to ; j : : ; 
last. the average Dusi- ; Above: For the small office requiring an ‘inte 
ness man. for several = departmental automatic telephone service: of not. 
: weeks: SEE i “more: than ten lines this compact exchange has 
uae 3 -been produced. The equipment can be run entirely 
-from the mains and takes up only a small space on 
a wall. A plain dustproof cover is supplied with t 
- exchange shown in- the illustration ; 
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IN THE COUPON 


R you ambitious? Have you the average 
- measure of “ability ? Are you prepared to 
trate that ability on the attainment of 


he Metropolitan College is ready to answer 
tigns, to help you to realise your ambitions, 
ft ideas. into actions, your doubts into 
our hopes into actualities. 
ee Just: a litile application during leisure hours and 
y wih the aid ofa. Metropolitan College Specialised 
: “Postal Training you can, like. hundreds of others 
before you, move directly and swiftly forward to 
certain success, 
: the Metropolitan College Specialised Postal 
: Training equips you. to grasp opportunity, and to 
“make = 5008 when opportunity comes your way. 
‘ Here before you is your 
first’ opportunity. 
| your aecision now and 
send at once for a 
FREE COPY of 
the. Metto- 
politan 


“THIS BOOK - 
FREE 


Make 


Toar fature 
decision. Let. the urge. 
away. The turning point 


College- ae GUDE TO CAR 
compiled 136-page volume which she 
how to secure that prosperity, 

cial soundness upon which y 
depends. : 

Perhaps you are hesitant--s' 
cross-roads of your life—uncertain. hich pos to 
tread. The Metropolitan College : 
the very outset, The “ Guide 4o: Careers * 
point the way, the Specialised Postal Training 
Courses will conduct you surely and ‘rapidly along 
the Direct road to success. 

In the quiet of your own home, at your own 
convenience, you can pursue a carefully graduated |} 
and intensely interesting course of study, based ||) 
upon your individual needs and conducted per- 
sonally by the experienced Chartered Accountants, 

Barristers-at-Law, Chartered Secretaries, 
and other experts, etc; who 
comprise the College 

Tutorial Staff. 


“for the Prokesional > 
= Banking, 
Teamisitor 


Degrees for R: SAn 

fions. Also many ii 
PRACTICAL tn ; 

in. Book-keeping and A) 

and Company Secretar, 

tising, Salesmanship: a 

>» Commercial . Law, 

< Shorthand, Frenchy, 

OE. Writing, Public: $ 
tion, ete, 





foot on the first rung 

— COUPON 

Please send me--w 
tion——the Coll 
Ča ARENES ig 


With this 

Free “ Guide to f 
Careers.” in your 
hand you can en- ff 
visage a future bright £ 
with the promise of} 
SUCCESS, 


‘Also up- to- date Ga ai aoe a ace teat 
Hale SEREI (Ür-cat at ihe. Coflese doi 


BP Guide Rop Send Queen: Victoria Slreet, E 


METROPOLITAN CO! 


Dept. G9, ST. ALBANS. 





ADDRESS. ranana sacks 


HEREN fey Seg 


b lapr Sok 


are happy to announce a 


19:% 


INCREASE IN SALES 


over corresponding period 1930 


The Rotaprint is the ONE BEST WAY 


to solve all your printing problems 


No Type—No Blocks—No Stencils 


INCREASE YOUR SALES BY USING 


THIS UNIQUE MACHINE 


KAYE’S ROTAPRINT AGENCY, LTD., 
Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. I. 
"CENTRAL 1302 (2 lines), 


Also at; BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, GLASG 
K LEEDS and. MANCHESTER. ` c ow, 


With FANFOLD Con- 
tinuous. Stationery you de 
in one typing what oiher- 
wise might take. three to 
ten times as lobe. 


FANFOLD ig the fastest 
system of typing trom ban 
to twelve: or more. dies 
er works forms m oe 
operation. 
FANFOLD does away with the continually repeated 
non-productive operations which oe about oie 
third of the time of the typist using loose forms. 


Follow the lead of other users—io ; 
three—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, 170. 
OATS, LTD., THE BUFF BOOK, LTD. 


Write Jor fariker particulars sario 
af your present: foie 





=- MONTHLY 
ORGANISATION 
-OF WORK 


overalu 
Fourth 


a 


“Post statements tir 
accounts, builde 


Se 


First follow-up sew account, one instalment. over- due, 


and fntlow-upines 
follow-up n 


Dictate letter regalar 
accounts 60 days over- 
due, ledger number 3. 


First follow-up. new account, one i 
Second follow-up ew account, two instalmen 


Dictate tetter. regular. 
accounts 60 days prer 
due, ledger, number 1. 


Dictate letter regular 
accounts 60 days over- 
due, ledger number 4 


ment ofer-due, 
over-due. 


“Third fallow-ap new account, three instalments over-due. 
First follow-up oidpaccount, two instalments dver-die. 


“'Third follow-up olg account, three instalmen: 
Fifth follow-up old and new accounts, four in 


aver-dte, 
staiments over-due, 


Dictate fetter ri 
accounts 50 days o i 
due, ledger number 2 


First statement isistalmept accounts, no no 


Second statement instalfnent accounts, 30 days 
overdue AN, 

Third. statement, “instalindn 
overdue BNF, 

Fourth statement instalis ent acconnis, 90 ‘dave 
over-due C-N¢ 


Handveteken Notes s 

* Note A. “Kindiy inchide the (August) instalment 
with your next payment.” 

t Note B. “Kindly bring instalments up. to date. 


$ Note C: “This account is tong over- best) 3 please 
give it immediate attention.” — 


K 


‘An accountant schedules on this calendar form all his collection routine for the month 


ninned pom page 174) 


placed at the top, while jobs not so far 
ahead are indicated by cards inserted 
lower down. Kept continually up to 
date this board shows at all times the 
amount of work in hand and ahead 
and avoids the danger of estimates 
being overlooked or contracts getting 
behind. 
One busy accountant who has a 
ree number of instalment accounts 
to look after, finds that it helps him 
considerably to schedule the whole of 
his month’s work and he does this by 
monthly calender sheet on 


“which is indicated particular jobs 


which have to be done on or by = 


certain days. This is a method which 
can be adopted for almost any kind of 
work where date “hedning is neces- 
sary. ; 


Very. much imore. can be conveyed 
by the aid of a chart in. visualising 
_ conditions that can»be indicated by 

figures, and the success of many 
businesses can be traced to watchful- 
ness over detail which the graphical 
presentation of figures provides. One 
employer uses a chart to indicate the 
number of letters per week per typist, 
together with one showing the cost 
-per letter per day which enables him 
to see whether this particular depart- 
working efficiently. 


_ Many executives have long columns 
of figur 


s proper view of what such figures mean 


unless they” can be charted in some 


form which shows their significance at 


a glance, and the method of preparing 
such a chart is quite simple. 

Along the horizontal can be meas- 
ured off days, weeks, months, or any 
other period, while the vertical repre- 
sents quantities of measure, weight, 
or value, and by using different 
coloured inks or combinations of 
solid, dotted and chain lines two or 
more curves can be imposed on the 
same chart, 

In some offices the holiday list is 
made up in chart form and in the 
example shown the name of the 
individual deputising for the one on 
holiday is indicated so that the head 
executive can see that the business is 
not drained of important employees 


at any one time, and that the holi 
period is not spread over any ine 
venient time. 

Not only does the graphical repr 
sentation of figures enable t 
significance to be understood. 
glance, but it makes possible com 
parisons between current and. | 
figures. A little practice in drawing 
and using charts will make it e 
deal with the more complicated cha 
which can convey at a glance th 
appreciable position of- bus 
conditions. 

By the use of logarithmic paper. 
charts can be drawn which sh 
only the conditions at any time bi 
the actual rate of change of the 
conditions. 





indicating sales and selling — 
Some add production - 
It is really difficult to get a- 


Features claimed ‘for this new. -dictating machine 


-light membrane for. recording and heavy fi 


silent-operation and freedom: 


clude a dual diaphragm system, 
reproduction, large recording: capacity, 
condary noises 





lesmen of a motor accessory 
encouraged by the direc- 
e ‘Personal letters to their 


y, any problems or points- 


‘be explained by “were passed | 
„over to the Sales Manager, who wrote 

formal. letter beginning “ With 
reference to our representatives’ call. 


their. own letters, 
ritten on notepaper which bears 
10thing but the address of the firm. 


The results are that the Sales 

Manager has more time for important 

s, the traveller feels that he has a 

lace in the company’s organisa- 

and the prospect thinks that 

he s receiving the close and personal 
ition of the salesman. 


Invoicing Secures Big 
ash Discounts 


London wholesale concern sends 
ut its own invoice forms with its 
ders, mentioning that “ payment 
will be made on receipt of goods if 

i invoice form supplied is used. 4 


cas fe discounts for prompt pay- 
which, it is computed, have 
meant a saving of £200 

during the month that the plan has 


advantage of having a 

tandardised form and size of invoice 

ling purposes is obvious. It also 

nables the book-keeping department 

; ork more quickly as every invoice 
can be filled in in the same style. ° 


iness-Stimulating Cards 


usmess cards which act as an 
rtisement for the firm are utilised 
evetal British concerns, 


instance, a film. company 

upplies all its executives and repre- 

tatives with.a.card about 4 inches 

g, and notched with .gear-wheel 
marks like a piece of cinema film. 


oA crate manufacturer uses. a card 


Electric Addressing and : 


Listing Machine, 


if esate SPEED is essential—a campaign 
in the post a few hours ahead of a com- 
petitor may mean many thousands of pounds 
in orders. That is only one reason why you 
should use an “ Adrema.” The machine 
illustrated produces 3,600 impressions per 
hour! Think of the enormous saving in 
time and labour you could effect with an 
“Adrema” in your office. Every day this 
system is being used by leading organisations 
for preparing :— 

Sales Campaigns 

Delivery Lists Travellers’ Cards 

Despatch Labels Lists and Records 

Dividend Warrants Wages Lists 

Form Letters Time Cards 

Mail Orders Pay Envelopes, etc. 
Let us demonstrate how the “Adrema” 
system will not only save you time and 
money but ensure 100% accuracy in your 
work. Send to-day for full particulars. 


ADREMn, 


AURCMA 


Statements 


136, REGENT STREET, LONDON, Wal 


A GOOD ADVERTISING 
DESK CALENDAR 


Made in assorted 
coloured Leather- 
ettescompletewith 


| monthly date card 


arc-welding concern issues cards 


‘|D. HARI 


can be used as a label. A 
st of this firm’s work « 
epair jobs, a visiting card c 
with tag and address. is naturally a 
useful business “puller.” 


and. gold-blocked 


dverisement, 


258-2 


Instal “VALOR” 
Steel Filing Cabinets 


To-d 


HOUGH low in 


“VALOR” Cabinets ar 
handled and have none 
ee of mendont 


| arranged for.) i 


Write to-day for. Ea 
giving full pa 
Cabinets; gleo 


£20,. 


Vittoria . Sres 





Proved results for 


small-scale advertisers = 


The very success of Advertising as a Sales Creator 
has: increased the difficulty. of the newcomer to 


oe Advertising, who may fear the big scale operations 


established, ; 
ot to give up the idea of Advertising, 
‘those Newspapers of influence whose 


Of those: alr 
The solution 3 
“put to seek out tho 
hysieal attributes offer the greatest advantage te 
ho. small advertiser. 
Such a paper is the ‘ Daily Mirror.” x 
eritically therefore in the light of the following facts : 
Tt:has a'small page... Four columns only to a page, 
thus even the most. modest sized announcement 
stands out prominently, and cannot be overlooked. 
Again; it is the policy of the “ Daily Mirror” to 
restrict the total volume of advertising permitted 
in any isstie to a proportion considerably lower than 
is customary. with most newspapers. The “ Daily 
Mirror.’ never consists of more than approximately 
80 per cont. of advertising to total printing area 
compared with the 50 per cent. and more allowed 
«by: other newspaper publishers. 
in the “Daily Mirror ” it is unnecessary therefore 
to purchase large areas of space in order to ensure 
reader attention. The user of small space in the 
“Daily Mirror” need have no fear of being swamped 
by the big scale advertiser. 
 ¥nteresting statistical data regarding who and where 
the “Daily. Mirrors” million readers are will be 
i Sent on receipt of the Coupon at foot, duly completed. 


oo FREE BOOK, 
‘othe ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
<: Daily- Mirror,” Geraldine House, 
oe cos Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, 
ease send me, free of charge, without any obligation, 
fall details of how I can increase my sales and 
expand my profits by small-scale advertising in 
the “Daily Mirror.” 


“ Robin” Looseleaf Books 
s for: 
onomy and efficiency 


Hundreds of well-known firms 

representative. of nearly every 

‘trade and- profession use 

“Robin ” Looseleaf Books. 

Some advantages = ooo" 
Each Record kept together and 

in order, 

Entries made quickly and easily. 
. Dead” leaves taken out at will. 
_ New leaves added where and 
- when. desired. 

Indexing and ‘reference abso- 

lutely simple. 

“Robin” Looseleaf Book, bound 

full maroon buc! » complete with 

200 leaves 5” x 8”, ruled faint, ledger 


or double cash, and A-Z index, post 
free on approval for 


9/6 


Our 66-page illustrated catalogue gives 
a` foli eaplanation ‘of the “Robin” 
system and contains particulars: of 
selected office equipment... Please 

send postcard for a copy. oye 


J. W. RUDDOCK & SONS 
and at 3 Old ee E.C.2 


Examine it) 


(Continued from age 172) 


light. coming from the object being de 
worked upon. As this object was only 


receiving the proper amount of illu- 
mination in the first place it stands to 
reason that any reduction of the 
illumination means that the object is 
then rendered too dark to be properly 


seen. In short, the eye is “ blinded ” 


by the glare. 

The usual sources of glare are the 
exposed filaments of electric bulbs and 
reflections from polished metal or 
other surfaces. 


a system of properly diff i 
the average speed of work in 
by 7 per cent., while the amount o 
current consumed was reduced to one 
third of the original.” coe 


How Much Light for Efficient 
Work? | 2. 
Much confusion exists between 
terms “ candle-power” and “‘ foo 
candles.” The former refers to th 


With its high intensity general lighting and glare- 


guarded reflectors the 


lighting of this- room 


compares well with that of daylight 


Where electric light fittings are 
comparatively near to workers they 
should be of such a nature that 
workers cannot see the actual source 
of light. Industrial reflectors of many 
types are made so that rays are 
directed on to the immediate sur- 
roundings, with all “stray” rays 
definitely cut off and prevented from 
entering the eyes. 

In the case of general shop illumina- 
tion from powerful units placed high 
up, glare can be almost completely 
eliminated by the type of reflector 
used and by opal gas-filled lamps. It 
might be mentioned that opal gas- 
filled lamps are an advantage in any 
type of fitting, whether of the general 
or individual illuminating type, as 
they are of high efficiency and in no 
circumstances offer a naked filament 
to the eye. 

Another experiment by the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, quoted 


by Mr. Stephenson, shows how the- 
reduction of glare increased efficiency : 


“In one detailed study of an- 
inspection process it was found that 


power of the source of light and is not 
so important a factor as the latter 
which is the amount of light actuail 
falling on the object or surface being 
worked upon. ie : 

This latter, or: “‘ effective illu 
tion,” can be as easily and accurately 
measured as. the temperature 
room. One of the many types of 
portable photometers now availabk 
will enable this to be done instanti: 

When one speaks of: so m 
“ foot-candles,” then, one means the 
amount of light falling on the working 
stirface ieee ss 

A Government Committee recently 


investigated the relation between 


illumination and the speed of opera- 
tion for fine work. The report showed 


-that an increase of illumination fro 


2 to 20 foot-candles increased outp 


increased production 
provide for the extr 


the intensity of light thrown on to the © 


objects was too great, as each highly 


polished surface reflected the light, 


and the glare so produced prevented 


the workers from seeing the small 
e 


At times the excuse has been put 
forward that lighting is an expensive 
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item in the balance sheet; but on 
investigation this can hardly be 


substantiated, for when the cost off p 


good lighting is considered in terms 
of increased output, the fallacy is 
evident. Compared with other 
charges, that for hghting is relatively 
small, 2.5 per cent. of wages being an 
average. 

Another important point to remem- 
ber is that experience has proved shop 
morale and discipline to be improved 
under good lighting conditions. 

The lighting intensity required 
varies, of course, with the nature of 
the work and the surroundings. The 
smaller the work and the greater the 
detail, the greater the amount of light 
necessary ; and lighting engineers, as 
the result of experience, are able to 
specify the intensities which are 
necessary to permit different classes 
of work to be executed in comfort, 
with despatch and accuracy. 

For rough work, an illumination of 
8 foot-candles is recommended, while 
for medium and fine work an average 
of 10-20 foot-candles is necessary. 
For very fine processes, such as 
gauging, much higher intensities are 
necessary ; and this extra light is con- 
veniently provided by supplementing 
the general lighting with light from 
local units. The Lighting Service 
Bureau of 15 Savoy Street, London, 
W.C.z, have issued a booklet con- 
taining tables showing the lighting 
intensities required for a wide range 
of work in many industries. 


Types of Lighting Installations 
Lighting installations in factories 
can be roughly divided into three 
classes :— 
1.—Genera] over-head lighting. 
2.—Localised over-head lighting. 
3.—Combination of general light- 
ing and local lighting. 
1.—The general over-head lighting 
system is usually designed so that the 
units are at a minimum of ro feet 
from the floor, and so spaced that the 
illumination is substantially uniform 
throughout the shop. Work can then 
be carried out with equal ease in 
almost any position, and should it be 
necessary to alter the layout of the 
plant the lighting system will still 
remain satisfactory. 

A second advantage of this system 
is that a comparatively small number 
of large lighting units with high 
luminous efficiency can be used, while 
the installation cost is a minimum 
considering the character of illumina- 
tion provided. Furthermore, there is 
ample head room and freedom from 
dense shadows and glare, while 


maintenance costs are low, since the 
Mf" nastiasasad naa have en \ 















WITH THE 
EDIPHONE 


DICTATE ANY TIME. With the Ediphone, work 
istaken in stride. Dictation is despatched whether 
a secretary is available or not. Many letters are 
answered on first reading, with no delay or hesitation. 


CAPTURE IDEAS. Ideas are the life blood of commerce. With 
the tao the fleeting thought is captured—put to work—turned 
into gold. 


GET ACTION. With the Ediphone—work flies. Letters, memor- 
anda, reports, instructions—all pour down the receiver—fresh from 
the mind of the dictator—no delays—just pick up the receiver 
and talk. 


WORK OUT ON TIME. With the Ediphone, dictator and 
secretary work independently—executive dictating when he desires— 
secretary scheduling her time so that work flows smoothly—rapidly,, 


SHE WRITES ONCE, FROM YOUR VOICE (No Shorthand) — 
With the Ediphone, the secretary n 
never leaye her desk for dictation. She 
writes once—typing directly from the 
dictator's recorded voice. 


RESULT— PROFIT 


Send for our booklet 
“GETTING ACTION.” 
It explains all about the 
Ediphone, Write, or better 
sitll, telephone Holborn 
9988, for a copy to-day. 


Edip hone 


Edisons New pno Machine 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Ltd, Victoria House, Vernon Place 





PUNCTUALITY 


secures this and is worthy of consideration. 
By reducing unproductive munutes 
and waste effort, ıt covers its own 
cost very quickly snd gives reliable 
service for many years. Ask for 
demonstration or free trial. 


GLEDHILL - BROOK 


TIME RECORDERS LTD 
28, Emplre Works, Huddersfield 





Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.r ; also at Cromford House, Market Street, Manchester, and 
at 245, Corporation Street, Birmingham. Distributors im all leading cities. 





induces efficiency and enforces” „economy. The GB system 
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T YPEWRITERS 


Carriages that can be exchanged 
in an instant—one base for six 
different lengths of carriage— 
a Ten Key Tabulator—these 
are some of the exclusive ad- 
vantages that Bar-Lock Type- 
writers offer you without extra 


e. Increased efficiency 


follows their installation. 





BAR-LOCK (1028) CO., NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 





HIRE-PURCHASE 
i FINANCING 


THE 
BANKERS’ PLAN 


is for the use of 
MANUFACTURERS 


AND MERCHANTS 
of 


STANDING 


Write NOW for details 


Bankers Commercial Security, Ltd. 
“ Regent Arcade Hause,” 260, Regent St, London, W1 





BUSINESS 


CUT YOUR 
Fire Insurance Costs 


he risk of fire is always present, 

| in greater or less degree, in 
every factory, and the greater 

the risk the greater is the premium 
which must be paid for insurance. At 
this time when every economy must 
necessarily be practised, it will be 
appropriate to consider some of the 
reasons why seemingly excessive rates 
are charged for this kind of insurance. 

All insurances are based upon 
figures gathered by the companies 
from previous experience. These 
figures, in almost every case, are 
perfectly reliable, in so far as they 
are worked out under the law of 
averages. Fires are caused by cir- 
cumstances which are well understood 
by the inspector visiting any factory, 
and it is his business to note these 
circumstances and to make his report 
upon them. The assessment is based 
upon this report. 

Many apparently trivial things have 
considerable influence upon this re- 
port. It should therefore be the 
business of the manager, before con- 
ducting the inspector round the 
factory, to look into all those details 
which are likely to have an influence, 
either way, upon the report of the 
visiting inspector, m order to keep 
the cost of the premium as low as 
possible. 


Your Fire-fighting Apparatus 
Can Cut Your Costs 


In every factory the fire-fighting 
appliances should be adequate, effec- 
tive, and kept in first-class condition. 
They should be prominently placed, 
instantly accessible and sufficiently 
numerous so that no matter in 





On the other hand, litter of any 
description, especially paper, or dirty 
tags, left under benches or in corners 
near wooden partitions will be certain 
to increase the rate. Wherever gas 
or naked lights are used every pre- 
caution must be taken to render 
them safe. Unprotected driving belts, 
insufficiently protected machinery, 
dangerous working portions of run- 
ning gear, are alf bad, not neces- 
sarily from fire, but from the stand- 
point of liability to accident. 


Avoidable Details Which Raise 
the Rates 


Working machinery crowded closely 
together is also undesirable from the 
same cause. Poorly lighted work- 
rooms, narrow staircases, inefficient 
lifts, or lifts with inadequate protec- 
tion to the passengers, are all likely 
to cause an adverse report. A badly 
conducted factory will betray itself 
to the skilled inspector almost as 
soon as he steps across the doorway, 
and a bad impression, once formed, is 
difficult to change. It is his business 
to see these things, and should his 
first impressions be bad ones he will 
be on the lookout everywhere for 
further confirmation of them. 


Electric wires and fuses are a 
frequent cause of fire. Wires tacked 
to wood partitions, or defective fuse- 
boxes will certainly be closely scrutin- 
ised. If open fires, or coal stoves are 
in use every care must be taken to 
see that they are perfectly safe, and 
adequately protected from any adja- 
cent inflammable material. 
gas pipes, loose taps, old or rotten 
lead piping are all potential causes 


what part of the of fire, and will 
factory an outbreak certainly be noted 
occurs, an effec- DPPODo Ea OD Daa aaa? by the visiting 
tive fire appliance i inspector. Broken 
of some kind is Many firms. complain windows, or any- 
within easy reach. that they pay excessive thing liable to cause 


Factory executives 
cannot give too 
much attention to 
these points be- 
cause the provision 
for fighting fire ıs 
one of the first 
things an mspector 
looks for. What he 
finds and reports 
has a considerable 
influence in re- 
ducing the rates. 


rates for fire insurance. 
If they are called upon 
to pay high rates, there 


are reasons for it. 
Dozens of these reasons 
are quite avoidable. 


They are pointed out 

in this article, specially 

written by a late 
Insurance Inspector 


forced draught, is 
also bad. A fire 
may break out ina 
factory and burn 
out without causmg 
much damage, but 
where forced 
draught comes 
into play the fire 
will spread rapidly, 
so long as there 
is anything to 
burn. 
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chelates which: are par- 


ch fire without 


rying z als i in copie with rags, i 


y the rapid absorption of oxygen 
rrounding atmosphere, 
$ burst dinto flame, 
1d where a quantity of these 
soaked tags are heaped- together 
serious damage is certain. to occur. 
for this reason such material should 
ays be. stored -in galvanised 
iron bean fitted with air-tight 
ids. 
ee ti pos sible, rags of this kind should 
“be burned each ‘night before the 
- factory is closed. Both linseed oil 
and turpentine are very dangerous in 
this respect; in fact, all*drying oils 
e suspect, when in contact with 
of any description. Receptacles 
taining these rags should be on a 
roof foundation, and the manager 


actory is closed each night, ‘that the 

fireproof lids are securely in position. 

It should be a fault punishable with 

smissal any employee to brush 

ese tags into corners, along with 

paper, or otherwise, and leave them 
e overnight. 


Wherever possible, departments 
hich are stored with inflammable 
material, or where operations are 
carried out which are likely to result 
in fires; should be isolated from the 
rest of the factory, either by fireproof 
partitions, or by isolated buildings. 
There are many kinds of business 
where the majority of the work is of 
a perfectly safe character, yet whose 
ance rates are high on account 
of.one dangerous department situated 
amongst the rest. This is a point 
not always noticed by the manage- 
ment, but it is immediately observed 
‘by the inspector. 


‘The question of smoking in fac- 
ties is one which must: be taken 
ito. consideration in. the great 
ajority. of cases. There is no 


doubt that, no matter what rules 


care made, or how. stringent the 
penalties for breach of them, men 
will. smoke during working hours. 


- It is not only a question of safety 
to property, but life itself is endan- 
gered by the practice of smoking in 
out-of-the-way. corners. 
that in certain classes of trade it 

ould be. very. dangerous to permit 


oking on the premises at all, but- 


these cases it. ig generally the 
practice to ferbid it completely, and. 
_ to take measures to prevent risk by 
actually searching the persons of the 
employees 


It is true } 


¢ 
E 


Burrows was a cletk 
eos ae a year, 
i P more. 
15 wrote io 
SAT He read 
Te chool's Book ; 
and, x the fnr time, 
found he could change 
his vague ambitions for 
a definite, organised 
plan of campaign. He 
fixed on his objective 
and trained with The 
School for Profesional 
Qualification. 
passed the Final 
Er omniatlón: He is 
Manager of afirm. He 
wili go still further. 


"ll 


OSend for the free 
1Bo-page Guide to 
Success, Mark 
your Enquiry 

career informa- 
tion 


i Are you dissatisfiec 
` could do better-paid work--at 


make a start on the up-grad 
Burrows did—what thousands o mel 
in responsible, well-paid pi 
themselves out of the ru 
They wrote to The School ; 
The School’s Guide, the oppo! | 
offers; they worked out a plan of 
trained, by post, with The School 
for Success, Take your first 
_WHAT SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY POSTAL 
TRAINING IS 


The School of Accountancy gives 
specialised postal. Training-for all 
Accountancy, Secretarial, “Banking, 
Insurance, Commercial and Mat- 
riculation Examinations, and for 
appointments such as neral 
Manager, Compan: Secretas, 


untant, Works Manager, Cont $ 

Accountant, Office - Manager, 
Auditor, hir and Chief Cek 
Also courses for youths and ladies 
and in all business and general 

education subjects, ; 


Send for the Bo 


480 “The Direct Way to Sue 


the reader to see Business 
PAGES 
FREE 


from famous Business L 
the careers that business off 
the avenues that lead to 


School of ‘oun. 
shown in instance after is: 


Accountant. Incontestable 
given that ‘The School’s aitite 
most efficient for comin 


for executive positions. : 
book explains how the person 
of the principal can be obtained, 


J: D. C. Mackay, Principal of 


THE SCHOOL 


DIVISION OF 


THE NATIONAL 


111 MOORGATE: LONDON, E.C.2. i 


Manchester Leeds Liverpool. 


& 


Birmingham @ South Africa PO. Bax 45992 Johan bu 


TELEPHONE IN COMFORT 
THE WALLIGRAPH ARM 


ees 


Bee 5 3 


mo 


ensures this 


ra WALTER GRAFTON & SON LTD 


FOOTSCRAYROND, timan 3E3 





experts’ eyes. There ate contriburk 
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THE NEW EXHIBITION HALL 
46 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


A Fascinating Presentation of 
MODERN ADVERTISING 


INCLUDING British and Foreign 
Posters, Day and Night Signs, 
| Loan Collection of Commercial 
Ar, Block Making inall itsaspects. 
Free Lay-outs for Advertisers, 
| Presentation of a great 
al Campaign, Striking 
ys, and numerous other 
its, as well as a Bureau 

of Information. 


Orchestra and Teafrom 3to 6 p.m. 


‘OPEN DAILY FROM 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
"(SATURDAYS 5 p.m.) 


_ ADMISSION 1/- 


ou wouldnt / 
xpect a Zulu 


a errand: English, 
: would you? 


to export trade is the 

appes o- the foreigner in Ais 
own language, and the English 
rinters who will design, trans- 

5 e and print your foreign 
literature with a knowledge of 
each. country’s requirements are 


WILLIAMS, LEA & CO, LID. 
Clifton House, Worship St., London, E.C.2 
Telephone : Bishopsgate 8121-2-3 
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BUSINESS _ 


A“ o 


s associate of the late Mr. J. 
Ave Morgan said that 
“J.P.” thought in ten-year 
periods. 
It was Morgan’s ten-year perspec- 
tive that helped to make him the 
financial power he was. 


But there is another side to this ten- 
year perspective. It is represented by 
that modern phenomenon, hand-to- 
mouth buying. The modern business 
man has to look ahead—but he must 
also keep his eyes more closely on the 
hour-by-hour operation of his business 
than was necessary in Morgan’s day, 
when quantity orders and long-term 
commitments were the rule. 


The sudden. changes in public 
taste, and the new. flexibility (both 
mechanical and metal) that is charac- 
teristic of production as it is being 
carried on to-day, make it unsafe for 
any major executive to sit with his 
gaze fixed too steadily on the ten-year 
future. If he does, to-morrow his 
business is going to face an emergency 
growing out of some overnight change 
in human needs or popular fancy, or 
some scientific discovery that changes 
production processes. 


What is needed is what a well-known 
business man has aptly called ‘ the 
bi-focal mind,” which sees plainly the 
questions and details that are near 
and are dealt with hourly, but which 
also cultivates as clear a vision of the 
future as it is possible to get from a 
study of trends and tendencies. 


Studying trends and tendencies is 
not the high-brow pastime that some 
people think. It is mainly a matter 
of keeping our eyes open to what is 
going on about us and asking our- 
selves a few simple questions every 


time we see anything that is new to 


us. Questions such as: 


reactions of a comparatively small 
group of people representing various 
stations of life multiply up to natio 
proportions in many instances. 


By. closely studying these he 
studying “trends” and is ab 
appraise their importance an 
anticipate their direction to a 
degree of accuracy. 


He is a man who has develo d 
ten-year perspective without disturb- 
ing his focus on to-day’s and te 
morrow’s: business, or without: 
his mind from its hour-by. 
operation. ees 

aan 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION . 
NOW | 


(Continued from. page Teo 


shall be in an even more favourabl 
position when. . tariffs come 
operation. 


Second, the voa of interna 
trade does not seem to be decreasing 
and the prospect is that after ther 
has taken place this autumn : 
adjustments which the gold stand 
change and the tariffs. will bri 
about our internal trade shoul 
expand. ; 


Third, there are » still many ir 
tries in this country which 
prosperous, or on: the way to 
perity, and this shows that wi 
proper methods and under the r 


How does this differ from the old 2 


What would happen if this were 


carried to an extreme ? 

What are the influences, or who are 
the people, behind it ? l 

How does it satisfy human needs 
and human nature? 


service is invaluable to the Crown 
because he works out estimates and 


averages on which important planning - 
is done in connection with the Income. 
Tax. But he is not to be so much a_ 
t specialist at statistics as he is a close 


of the ner ` Manufa: 
report increased sales and 


conscious effort and improved meth 
on the part of the individua 


: -nesses in the industry. 
How might it affect my business? _ 
In London there is a man whose. 


‘The motor trade is anoth 
that is not only holding its | 


extending in the face of competi 


& 
from other demands on its custome 


purses. Again, the result is due to 


the application of the most up-to-date — : 
and aggressive methods both in the: 


producing and selling. 
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PROPER LIGHTING 


- {Gon inwed from page 181) 
nits are out of the way and there is 


ttle chance of damage and the 3 
surance that the lamps will last] 


their normal life and cannot be stolen. 
ed Over-Head Lighting. 


similar in principle tof 
cept that the units are] 


spect to the machines 


As a rule, this is only | 


when lighting shops con- 
taining large machines, to avoid 
dows which wouldsnormally occur 


due to the high overhanging parts of | 


achinery, etc. In. practice, the 
number of units ‘required to light a 


shop in this way is the same as is 
= necessary to light the shop to an even 


intensity all-over, but obviously the 
umination from a localised 
‘system will vary considerably in 
different parts of the shop, due to the 
on-symmetrical arrangement of 
ghting units. . This will restrict re- 
arrangement of machinery and plant, 
“so that a system of this kind should be 
avoided wherever possible. 
< 3.—General Lighting combined with 
TA Lighting. This form finds 
application in two ways. First, in 
those shops where directional illu- 
mination is necessary to obtain a 
“proper view of the work, and, 
‘secondly, where very high intensities 
are required for fine operations. In 
both cases the best results are obtain- 
able when a general system of light- 
ing is installed and supplemented by 
local lighting obtained from well 
designed equipment. Care, however, 
> must be taken to ensure that the 
variation in intensity provided 
throughout the room by the two 
systems of lighting is insufficient to 
produce a subtle form of glare by 
virtue of too great a contrast in 
brightness. 
ons è 


Doing Business with Europe ? 


usiness firms anxious to develop 
European markets should note 
that the Tilbury-Dunquerque S rvice 
_- (operated on this side by the : 
ailway and its. nation-wide con 
) offers new and distinct advan- 
tages. ; 
The night service in each direction 
allows the traveller, from whatever 
part of Britain he may come, to 


void as much day-time. travel as |. 


_ He arrives early in Paris, 


rhole BY before : 


without change 


{This arrangement is a new ee: 
ment in the direct connection between | 
trading centres of Britain and the 
cities of Central and Southern Europe. | 


This new Teleprinter model 


` been designed to enable. organi- 
-sations who have offices, factories 


or warehouses situated apart, to 
have a speedy, accurate and de- 
pendable means of typewritten 


“communication. 


Two Teleprinters. connected 
by a telephone wire, enable 
messages, orders or. corre- | 
spondence to be instantly | 
transmitted from one point to 
another, irrespective of distance, 
and if necessary, a reply can be 
received immediately. 


THE CREED 


PRINTERS 


with own Paper Mills 
@ cheapest on the long 
run @ get a Lower Price 
from Drayton @ ask us 
to quote on your next job 


DRAYTON || 


PRINTING WORKS 
South Park, Fulham 
London, S.W.6 
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alone, ‘this Fellable clock 
driving any number of 5 
Time Recorders, Time S: 
Recorders. : 


Ws Bell or Hooters foe 
= eget arora 
supplied. : 

| Handsomely designed In. m 


tthe National Electric M 
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FOR PROGRESSIVE EXECUTIVES 


eine: eet mapa 


NEW SECOND EDITION 


DIRECTORSHIP 


Poi Ee COLESWORTHY, ASALA, A 
complete guide to the duties of a company 
“director, covering every side of business 
co¥ganisation. and . administration. 


eilors should be compelied to conform to 
“standard oof conduct. prescribed by 
Colesworlig Trem, Second E 
epp. 20s. 6d. net, 


SALESMEN’S 
AGREEMENTS 


a 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
: 
| 
re | 


| 
l 
| 
| 
l 
| 
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By VERNEY Lo DANVERS A complete 
FES rse in advertising ‘art, covering every 
| phase of the subject, and giving the reader 
pound instruction on how to produce 
` designs of penetrating interest to the public 
d ho they are intended to appeal, 
Size, io Ins. by Sins, 180 pp. 21s. net. 


Of a bookseller or direct from 


msaac PITMAN a sons, 110 


“PARKER STREET. KINGSWAY, W.C2 














Books for Better 
Business 


Foyles have Special Departments for Books (second- 
hand and nee) oh Commerce, Industry, Mail Order, 

euntancy, and Technical. Subjects ; twenty-three 
ether departments each issuing its own Catalogue. 
Send for Catalogue of Dept. 13 (gratis) mentioning 
requirements and interests, ‘ 


_ Principles of Scientific Management 


By WINSLOW TAYLOR, As the old intimate per- 
sonel contact.of employer and employee is impossible, 

| Mr. Taylor substitutes a science of management based 
“upon the study of the man at his job, Published at 7/6, 
ered at 4/~ post free, on approval. Quote offer 413, 


118- a Beas” FOYLES Londen, 


W.C.2 


L A_RECKONER 9 
HELP you. $ 

‘erhaps the “Ideal” Reckoner will, because 

it Roel help you to solve many of your problems. 


it.is so arranged with sisteenthsy 


tweliths, tenths and odd figures fre- 
‘quently wanted, that difficult calcu» 
lations are solved in a moment. 
Resides giving every penny up te £3, 
it has Discount, Interest, Profit, 
Tons, Cwts,, Per 100, Per gross; 
Double Discounts, Foreign Ex- 
change, Metric Equivalents, ete. 

tall Booksellers €/- (By Post 8/4), 


if you are in need of à Reckoner for. any purpese, write 
Wy gi our YoGth Reckoner was. issued last month. 


GALL & INGLIS, RECKONER 


SPECIALISTS 


13, Henrietta Street, London, WC. 
and 12, Newington Road, Edinburgh 
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he enormous, and still increasing, 

importance of display seems at 

last to be receiving adequate recogni- 

tion, if we may draw the inference 

from the latest book on the subject 

(The Art of Window Display, Pitman, 
21s. net). 

Written by 21 specialist contributors 
and edited by H. Ashford Down, it 
strikes us as the most comprehensive 
as well as the best dressed work ever 
issued on the subject. 

The fact that every section of it is 
separately written by a specialist at 
once relieves such a large book of any 
tendency to monotony. 


The opening chapters outlining the 


extremely ‘important fact 
great d 


A new. booklet’ (Gontiner 
Conversion Tables, Kings 
lation Institute@ 4s.) is 
comprehens: 
conversions. 


currencies, 


The calculations are. arre , 
linear, square, cubic and liquid measure- 
ments as well -as weights, showing. 
various. price equivale over a wide 
range, : 


A fine example of how a window display can take advantage 


values.” 


theory, the art, the trend, and an 
historical review of. window dressing 
are in themselves informative, but the 
ensuing chapters. on. actual specific 
windows in specialised trades are cer- 
tainly the most ‘complete and. up to 
date we have seen. The illustrations 
are ample and excellent in their variety. 


JA bock not to be missed, either by 
) manufacturer, distributor, or seller. 
$ 


* ha R 

he intricacies involved 
ately adjusting European prices, 
measurements and. quantities- to the 
Enghsh equivalents, and vice-versa, 


in aceur- 


This one was staged when. Carnera was “in the headlin 
(From “The Art of Window Display,” 


mentioned abo 


By Sepat 
published at 2s. each, | 
eee ee Se | 


more than 
gation of 3 


are regarded as ac real difficulty by 


thousands of manufacturers doing busi- 


ness with the Continent. Many smaller - 
manufacturers, indeed, find the difi- 


eulty so great that they neglect this 








market research has come from Boum- 
ville, and Paul Redmayne, MA; and 
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Hugh Weeks, M.A., have written a 
really practical book (Market 
Butterworth, 7s. 6d.) which is one of 
the volumes in the Library of Advertis- 
ing produced under the mgis of the 
Advertising Association and the general 
editorship of W. Henderson Pringle, 
M.A., LL.B. 


The 12-page Foreword, coming after 
a 4-page Introduction, is a little 
tedious and gives a false impression on 
opening the book. At the end, too, 
one finds that the index is not nearly 
full enough for a work of this nature. 


A few more specimens of question- 
naires might well have been given in 
view of the importance of that part of 
market analysis, while we should have 
liked to have seen the significance of 
rateable values and telephones dealt 
with at greater length. In spite of a 
few limitations the authors have given 
a valuable contribution to the thoughts 
of all even remotely connected with 
selling and advertising. Incidentally, 
this is the second book bearing the same 
title to be published within a few weeks. 
Other publishers please nots. 


* k  * 


: e first thing which comes into an 

inventor’s mind after he has 
thought out or acquired a now inven- 
tion is how to secure adequate protec- 
tion. An extremely important matter, 
but one shrouded in obscurity for the 
average man. 


A small booklet of 15 pages (Patent 
Notes for Inventors, Reginald Barker 
‘& Co., 6d.) is a very helpful little work. 
Without pretending to cover the whole 
legal aspect of Patents, it explains the 
vital fundamental points which save 
the inventor both time and money. 


For those who are concerned with 
Trade Marks, a similarly useful booklet 
(Trade Mark Notes) is issued by the 
same firm at the same price. 


x k € 


F” everyone concerned with selling 
merchandise of any kind from 

behind a retail counter, here is a book 

full of sound, practical information. 


Wuliam G. Carter (Sales Countercraft, 
Pitman, 7s. 6d.). 

Mr. Carter has covered the whole of 
the ground from “the birth of a sale ” 
to the diplomatic handling of the dis- 
gruntled customer. His writing is the 
free and easy style of the man who 
knows his job from the ground up, who 
has himself gone through every vicis- 
situde of retail selling and who knows 
every flight of fancy of the nation’s 
retail customer—woman. 


žk * * 


Balance Sheets, by Philip Tovey, 
F.C.LS. (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 


Problems in Retail Distribution, by 
Malcolm P. McNair and Charles I. 
Gragg. (McGraw-Hill, 30s.) 

Modern Methods of Book-keeping, 
by Reginald H. Epps. - (Pitman, 4s.) 


PRICE 


20)- 


Post free 


PRICE 


20/- 


Post free 


FINANCING 
AUTOMOBILE 
SALES by the time 


Payment plan 


N every town throughout the empire there are 

dozens—nay hundreds—of potential motor car 

purchasers, who will, sooner or later, buy their 

i first car and they will buy it on the instalment 
plan. 

There are motor car owners who will buy new 
models on the instalment plan, and if you add these 
two lists together they amount to a large volume of 
business. 

You want to be quite certain that you get a goodly 
share of orders, and on this account you will want 
to know all that can be learned about financing 
these long date payments. 

Here is a book that should be on your desk—a 
book you should study from cover to cover, so as to 
be ready for the big rush that is coming. ` 

It tells of tried and proved safety methods, of the 
basic factors of collecting, and in a score of ways 
brings to light facts that are indispensable. 

You need this book—order it now. 


This Book contains facts 
everyone in the Motor Industry 
Should know—read the contents 


CHAPTER 1. The rise of a CHAPTER 5. Retail financ- 


new industry. The reasons 
for its growth—demand and 
supply. 

CHAPTER 2 The dealer's 
dilemma Rise of the finance 
Company. Requisites the 
lacked, and how 


CHAPTER 3 The wholesale 
side. Burden of storage 
shifted to dealer. Liquefy- 
mg frozen assets. Agree- 
ments with manufacturers. 

CHAPTER 4. Varying ad- 
munistration of the instal- 
ment plan. A Ford idea 
Certam checks on the 
system 


Glance through the 


ing. Thecredit investigation 
The dealer’s part, The down 
payment. The collection 
problem. Used Cars 
CHAPTER 6. Finance Com- 
panies’ funds. Capital stock 
and loans. The real basis 
for financing service. Long- 
time obligations 

CHAPTER 7. Growth of 
Finance Companies Special- 
ising Companies. Allied 
Insurance Companies 
CHAPTER § Extravagance 
and over-development. 
Effect of time sales on 
savings. Extravagant pur- 
chases checked. 


and you will see for yourself the 





contents again, 
paramount importance of this book to your business. 
Life’s Greatest 


ESCAPE! titi 


Escape from the villain “ Want ” is man’s greatest thnll— 
and here is a great story of gaining control over circumstances, 
of mastering fate instead of being overcome by ıt Here 183 a 
new understanding of how we live and why we live as we do: 
a book that analyses the economic world of to-day, codifies 
its operating laws, and projects them into to-morrow’s 
inevitable developments. 


This Economic World 


How it may be Improved 
Written with vivid portrayal by one of the world’s foremost 
economists, this book gives a fresh insight ito economic 
aspects which make an imperative call upon all engaged in 
Busmess, Advertising and Selling. 
Address your order: 
SHAW PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 6, Carmelite St., E.C.4 
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Inexpensive 


Overprinting 

Here is a practical little machine 
which many important firms are 
nsing to overprint envelopes, cata- 
logues, leaflets, labels, etc. , 
So simple is it in operation that 600- 
1,000 copies an hour can be printed 
by a junior without any previous 
experience. 

IT WILL HELP YOU TO 

PAY YOUR NEW TAXES. 
Proof of its efficiency—repeat orders 


from prominent firms. 
OVERPRINT SLOGANS LTD. 


BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3253 


IN 28 DAYS 


TIME YOU 


can be fit, ready, 

eager to tackle a 

responsibilities and increase 

your work and income, and 

be perfectly capable of 

carrying them out by the 
simple 


MASTROM 


SYSTEM 


THE ROBOT BRAIN PARTNER 
(Not a course of study) 
This is no idle boast... it 
is a fact— let us prove 
it! Send to-day for folder 
“THE RARE MAN”’ 
or post coupon BELOW 
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BUSINESS 


> 


INDUSTRY MUST HAVE REDUCED TAXATION 


(Continued from page 158) 


prevented, the existence of the entire 
business jeopardised, and without 
doubt a probable income tax return 
to the State of f500 next year 
reduced to nothing. 


A New Industry Killed at Birth 


A new industry was recently pro- 
moted in the City of London which 
would have meant the opening of new 
premises, investment of capital, the 
employment of a considerable number 
of people, and the inauguration of a 
valuable production. 


An expert in the industry, a man of 
large interests and specialised experi- 
ence, was to be included on the Board 
as virtually the key member of the 
organisation on the technical consult- 
ing side. His technical and director- 
ship fees were to be £1,200 a year. 
He happened to take up the matter 
with his accountant, who suggested 
that he first calculate exactly what 
this would bring him in, net. 


The result was that when income 
tax and super tax had been deducted, 
with the further amount added on 
the expert’s entire income, due to the 
fact that his income tax would be 
increased by this annual fee, it was 
found that from this £1,200 income 
he would have left only a little over 
£300 net for himself. In return for 
this, too, he would have to take on 
additional work and responsibility ; 
he was going to put money into the 
new concern, which necessarily in- 
volved a financial risk. He decided 
that the net additional income of a 
little over £300 would not be worth 
his while, so he refused the offer, and 
as he was the key man in the promo- 
tion the whole enterprise was dropped. 


A small manufacturing company 
over the last three years has averaged 
about £3,800 a year net profit. As 
it has put aside a larger depreciation 
than the income tax authorities allow 
it has had to pay income tax on 
more than this net profit, so that in 
the last three years it has paid out in 
income tax over £3,000. Its proprie- 
tors are all active in the business and 
have taken out comparatively small 
dividends aggregating less than one- 
third of the realised profits. The 
small balance of not much more than 
£1,000 per year has been put to 
reserve in the normal expansion of 
the existing business. 


During the last year there came an 
opportunity to acquire the rights to 
the manufacture of a new product 
and to start a new department in the 
business. But money was lacking. 


Even half the money which, in the 
preceding years, had been paid out 
to the State in taxation and indirect 
payments would have been sufficient 
to finance this new department and so 
find employment for more labour, 
increase the turnover and profits of the 
company, and in turn enable it still 
further to extend its activities and 
increase its business. 


How Many Specific Cases Could 
You Cite? 


These specific instances could be 
multiplied tens of thousands of times 
in the experience of individual busi- 
nesses all over the country. What is 
happening in two or three businesses 
that you and I may know is happen- 
ing perhaps in 100,000 other concerns ; 
and that means that the £2,000 
additional turnover that might have 
been built up in one little business and 
the additional dozen people that 
thereby might have been employed 
would mount up to perhaps 
£200,000,000 worth of eread busi- 
ness, and 1,200,000 unemployed people 
put to work It sounds fantastical 
in the aggregate. But when one 
analyses, as we have done above, the 
actual facts in individual specific 
businesses, the gross result of excessive 
taxation on business is clearly 
revealed. 


The Huge. Burden on Business 
as a Whole 


Look at it from the other point of 
view. We have been considering 
instances of individual businesses and 
the taxation they pay. Let us take it 
in the aggregate. During the last year 
the State has been collecting, in 
basic figures, the following taxes 
from businesses :— 


Income Tax on the profits of 


business . 238,000,000 


Stamp duties of all kinds 25,000,000 
Health and unemployment 
contributions from employ- 
ers.. T ave ae 28,950,000 
H.P., Registration, Driving 
Licence taxes on 442,000 
commercial vehicles .. £12,500,000 
Petrol tax 4d. per gallon on an 
estimated 1,400 milhon 
gallons, used by these 
commercial vehicles 23,500,000 
Local rates and taxes 100,000,000 
Total .. -. £427,450,000 


Now take the income side. Total 
realised profits of business last year 
were {£1,065,000,000. 
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This proves, just as we have shown 
above in specific instances, that the 
State is taking more than one-third of 
the profits of business in the form of 
taxes. 


No one denies that it is the duty of 
business to pay some taxes to the 
State, but it is also the duty of 
business to help develop the industry 
and the prosperity of the country. 
In fact, it is only to business that the 
State and its people can look for 
material progress and development, 
yet the State has been taking so much 
out of the imcome of business that 
business has nothing left to bring 
about such economic progress and 
development. 


Think What This Fillip Would 
Do for Trade 


During the last ten years it is safe 
to say that the State has, on the 
average, taken as much out of business 
every year as it did last year. That 
means that business has contributed 
£4,274,500,000 in taxes during the 
last ten years. 


What would be the state of British 
industry to-day if half or one-third of 
that £4,274,500,000 could have been 
“ ploughed back ” into business, could 
have been devoted to expansion, to 
the development of new markets, to 
the re-equipment that must lower 
costs, to the extension of export trade, 
and to the relief of unemployment ? 


That is why we contend that the 
most vital feature in Government 
operation to-day is that taxation on 
business should be reduced. How 
this can be done and what its effects 
will be, will be explained in ae 
articles in this series. 


—_~ 
THE FEEL OF SUCCESS 


“ I HAVE been thinking a great deal 

lately about the differences in 
people,’ writes George Matthew 
Adams. “ Why is it that some 
succeed and others do not? Of 
course, there are many reasons, but 
it seems to me that one of the greatest 
reasons why some people do not 
succeed is that they have never come 
in contact with the FEEL of success ”’ 


In this brief observation the writer 
has, it seems to us, put his finger on a 
profound truth, which applies to men 
all up and down the ladder of business. 
Not that every man must or should 
expect to FEEL the success ‘of the 
millionaire. But would not our 
organisations work more effectually 
and our enterprises make greater 
progress if at every level the execu- 
tives and department heads had a 
little more of the FEEL of being 
successful in their jobs ? 
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Mi Increase Your Income — 
Expand Your Sales NOW 


"THE fascinating Booklet, here offered you FREE, describes a 

remarkable, proved successful and easy-to-apply method 
that you can start using at once either to increase your mcome 
or expand the sales of your business. This Booklet, © Money- 
Making Opportunities in Postal Trading,” shows you :— 









(1) How you can start a 
Mail Order Business of 
your own in your spare 
time at home, wherever 
situated, with only a few 
pounds capital, and with- 
out previous experience, 
that will quickly bring you 
& full-time income. 


(2) How to start and run 
a Mail Order Department 
in your business that will 
at once increase your sales, 
bring you entirely new 
custom and secure cask 
orders from every place 
whioh the Postal Service 
reaches, 


Perfected by experts with 30 years’ successful expeiicnce, 
this proved plan will not interfere with vour picsent 
calling and can be started from any home, or usod with 
profit in almost any business which is seeking new sales 


outlets and increased turnover and profits 


Yet there 


are no samples or “outfits” to buy; no canvassing to 
do; no bad debts; no extras for rent, rates or other 


overhead expenses. 


A limited Edition of “ Money-Making Opportunities In Postal Trading ” 
has been set aside for FREE distribution to readers of “ BUSINESS.” 
To secure your copy, and so investigate the remarkable money-making 
method it describes, simply fill in and post this coupon AT ONCE. 


mum Post this Coupon NOW for Free Booklet EEE. 


A to Me RE I NL OS TNO Ro ee Se, NS 





Business Szervion INSTITUTE, 
6, Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me, FREE and postage pard. a copy 
of ‘*Money-Making Opportunities in Postal Trading,” showing how I may defi- 


Order Department for my firm. 


j 
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nitely turn my spare hours into cash with a business of my own, or start a Mail f 
f 
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K owithout one 


| IMPORTANT. STATE 
HINGED ON BIGHT OR 


know more ebvut the 


"PAGE 


"Aistornatic DOOR: CLOSER 





\ Do SLAMMING 


DRAUGHTS 
.,. DISCOMFORTS 


A “PAGE” Automatic Door 
hy Closer closes doors quickly 
but qmetly. Stops slamming 

and draughts and costs only 12/8. 
Bturdly mude Srople to Ax-—oan't get out 
omy of order. Good for years without attention. 
EA Inobtroeve — but always on the job. No 
Office, Works, Home or Insittution ahould be 


WHETHER DOOR 18 
LEFT LOOKING 
FEON LESIDE THE ROOM 

Ñ Send your order now. Or, it 
“Pao 
List XDC 105—prst tree by retoro. 


H PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH Ltd 
; Broad St, BIRMINGHAM, 
London: 4, Gt. Mariboro’ 
Manchester. 16, John Dalton 
64, London Road. 
Ceventry: Gosford 8t. 
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W. MARKE SE 


NORTHAMPT O 


~ 


oe 
ESTABLISHED OVER f0 YEARS 
DAILY SERVICE IN LONDON AREA 


W. MARK & Co. Lid. 


NORTHAMPTON . 
PHONE : 461 l 
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YOU CAN WRITE 
SHORTHAND NOW! 


It is no lo necessary to spend months in 
learning Shorthand. You cao start wnung it 

y and can be doing Bo to 100 words a minute 
in a mon 













Particulars of Home Stay Courses and Classes 
post free, from :— 


SPEEDWRITING LTD., 
Chambers (54), 76, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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An adding machine 


and it does the work of a 
for 70]- calculator costing ten times 


the price. Measuring 12” 2” X gand weighing onl 
I4 ozs., thle practical Machine ¥3 2 


ADDOMETER 


Adds—Subtracts & Multiplies 


ape y and accurately, visible totals in pounds, 

h pence and > pacity 10,090. Bren 
persons can use it instantly. Su 

in plush-lined case for g the ADDOMBTER 


is ideal calculator for 
for each of your staff. White for leaflet B 


EDWARDS, ETHERSON & ao., 3 
424, Hale End Road, E.4. (Walthamstow 2149) 


ce or hoig: provide one 
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NAME | P y 
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SELL IT BY’ j PRICES 


144 Real Photo Postcards 8/10 
250 for 14/- 1,000 for 52/- 


prices. 
B. MARSHALL & CO., 
PHOTO PRINTERS, NOTTINGHAM 
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HENRY FORD Steps Forward 


(Continued from page 170) 


“We know from the changes 
already brought about that far greater 
changes are yet to come, and that 
therefore we are not performing” a 
single operation as well as it ought 
to be performed. We do not make 
changes for the sake of making them, 
but we never fail to make a change 
once it is demonstrated that the 
new way is better than the old. We 
hold it our duty to permit nothing 
to stand in the way of progress, in 
giving better service, with all that 
follows in wages and prices.” 


The first question to answer, there- 
fore, concerning any suggested change 
is: will it result in better service? 
Service runs ın many directions. 
Among them may be listed : 


(1) Lower costs. This is a service 
to wages, profits, and prices, 
and thus to more business. 


(2) Strength and durability. 
These serve everyone. 


(3) Appearance. This is a factor 
of rising importance. 


* * k 


One of the troubles with mass 
production is that it tends to prevent 
change, tends to become rigid and to 
keep on producing regardless of the 
market. It has been said that our 
company was an exponent of mass 
production. That has never been 
true. We have merely made a great 
many automobiles using methods 
which we found most economical. 
The product has always ruled the 
methods of making. This is another 
way to saying the needs of the public 
have ruled. 


Rigid machine production of the 
kind known as mass production 
quickly comes to an end, for it 
violates the first principle of large- 
scale production—which is that the 
makers must constantly improve the 
design and quality of the goods. 


True, mass production frequently 
piles up stocks which cannot be sold, 
and this leads to the belief that mass 
production results in over-production. 
Inflexible mass production does pile 
up goods the moment they cease to 
suit the buyer, but this is not the 
fault of the production methods. It 
is the fault of managers in thinking 
that one design or one method can 
Jor long continue. 


This leads to the point that a - 
company must do more than keep its 
equipment working and in repair. It 
must continually be changing it to 
meet changes required in design, 
materials, and methods of making— 
not a single item of equipment can 
be regarded as permanent. We 
frequently scrap whole divisions of 
our business. Also one has to be 
prepared against the day when a 
complete change may be necessary 
and an entirely new plant constructed 
to make a new product. We have 
gone through all of this. 


+ k k 


The continued success of any busi- 
ness is not the result of a series of 
lucky accidents. Plain luck may 
make a company apparently suc- 
cessful for a time, but as a business 
matures there need be ın it no uncon- 
trolled factors. Some outside factor, 
such as war or politics, may change 
or check. progress, but otherwise a 
business can be its own master to a 
very large degree. Ifa dozen of the 
largest companies in this country 
were to act together in certain 
essentials, then it would be clearly 
possible to prevent those hard times 
that come, because they come not 
through necessity, but through depart- 
ing from the fundamentals of service, 
and particularly from that funda- 
mental of always giving value 


A fixed and rigid system of manage- 


‘ment, therefore, is not really a system 


of management at all—it is just a 
system. And anyone who attempts 
to manage according to rules will do 
well to inquire whether he is manag- 
ing or is being managed. What busi- 
ness calls for to-day 1s not followers of 
precedent but makers of precedent 


It is quite easy to sit in an office, 
read reports, and know more or less 
about everything—after it has hap- 
pened. But that is not management. 
Everything that happens or can 
happen within a business ought to be 
the direct result of what the managers 
have specifically arranged. If these 
results are good it will be because 
the judgment of the managers has 
been good. The complete responsi- 
bility for success or failure 1s with the 
management. And when I say “ the 
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management ” J mean managers— 
men; I do not mean a system of 
precedents and bye-laws. 


* + k 


Sometimes we of the Ford Company 
meet men who have taken our books 


as their busmess Bibles and are. 


trying to run their businesses as we 
ran ours ten yearsago. They thought 
they had found in our books a com- 
plete system of management which 
only needed to be applied and 
t would automatically produce re- 
sults. But what the books recorded 
was the result of substituting the 
vital manager-mind for the dead 
management-mind. If there was any 
value in this it was in the suggestion 
that the man and not the system 
should always dominate. Of what 
use was it, then, for any business 
man to take our results and create 
another system of management out 
of them ? 


What we want him to do is to dis- 
regard all systems, get to the wheel 
of his own business, and give himself 
to it. That is the only effective 
management to-day—the vital cord 
of connection between the man and 
the service he is trying to give society 
through his business. 


t x t 


It ıs during fair weather that 
management needs to be especially 
alert and wary. There is nothing so 
trying to the morale of business 
organisation as a run of success. The 
tendency then is to let the business 
run on and fll its orders while the 
leaders pleasantly contemplate their 
triumph. The danger is not apparent, 
but it is already present. It is the 
same danger that assails the football 
team after the training and playing 
season is over: the organisation goes 
soft. 


k k k 


The wise manager will keep his - 


organisation in as strict training as 
when the outside going is harder. He 
will reduce prices, perhaps; not to 
increase sales (that is seldom the 
really important result) but to keep 
his organisation keen on the quest of 
better methods. He will deliberately 
project into a satisfactory market an 
improved article, not because the 
public demands it (the public seldom 
does) but because he knows that he 
cannot afford to let his organisation 
slump. The health of that creative, 
productive organisation is more to 
him than any of the lesser concerns, 
such as the stock market or the fire- 
works of speculative merchandising. 


Every period of so-called prosperity 
is a new opportunity to study the 
ways in which unwise management 
goes about to help create a period of 
so-called depression. 


MONTAGU NORMAN 
(Conitnued from page 157) 


MR. 


complications, came along he decided 
to give the whole of his time to that 
bank, and he severed his connection 
with Brown, Shipley & Co. 


On the surface, an ordinary enough 
career. But the hfe of Montagu 
Collet Norman is not lived on the 
surface, nor is it ‘written on the 
surface. What he has done in the 
past decade can only be seen in 
results—results such as those de- 
scribed by Mr. Philip Snowden in one 
of his speeches, when he said: “ The 
Bank of England under Mr. Montagu 
Norman has been the instrument 
which has brought a bankrupt and 
commercially ruined Europe from 
chaos to some measure of financial 
stability.” 


This whimsically elusive, soft-voiced 
man, working in his own way, often 
on the inspiration of the moment, has 
guided the destinies of far more 
nations than his own for more than 
ten years. 


Has he done it well or ill ? 


Time alone can answer the question. 
The one certain thing about every 
action of his, open or secret, 1s that 
no man in the world has ever 
challenged its integrity. - 


There are few of the great Tyrants 
in world history of whom the same 
thing could be said. 


IS YOUR MERCHANDISING 
RIGHT ? 


(Continued from page 167) 


distinctiveness a little harmless blue 
colouring is added to the powder. 
The manufacturer immediately has a 
distinctive note in the actual product. 
And if his caption were: “It’s blue 
and it bleaches,” he immediately 
creates a new note, and establishes an 
identity easily ‘impressed on the 
housewife. 

Strike the right keynote. Get the 
best idea behind the merchandising, 
and the development of all else will be 
a simple thing—by comparison. 

When your product is born, make 


merchandising put a silver spoon in 


its mouth. 





LABEL: 


Labels that will be notised 
and remembered x 4 


i Labels that will advortise 
your business and establish 
good-will « «+ + a 
Let us prepare some sugzestions 
and quote prices for labels 
or any other pieco of prirtoc 
F: matter which you aro anxious 
should be well turncd out, 

£ economical and offoctiva, 

Write or phono 


DEkitukE, FENWIGE 
KONDON ° YORK 


h Holborn Raliway Gtreet 
Pe eee Sass | limat York 2078 











SALMANGER MAPS: 


Washable—Indestructible 


TAKE-COLOURED PENCILS 3 INKS 


SALMANGER MAP 
OUTFIT 
GAZETTEER and MAP OF | 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
with 
5 COLOURED PENCILS 

£4 6s. 6d. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


The Gazetteer will be supplied 
separately at the Special Price | 
t 
i 


of 5s. 
Towns under Counties, 
Populations, early closing 


and market days 


SALMANGER MAP CC. 
GROVE PARK, LONDON, S.E.72 
Telephone : Lee Green 3970/1 
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WHERE YOU 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


| All-the-year-round 
| Publicity 


S. M. ELTON LTD. 
28 COWCROSS ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


PROPELLING 
Write for Samples 
and P 


rice 


CANVAS SIGNS 


“THE AEOLIAN SIGN CO., 318, Laune Grove, 
New Cross, S.E.14. Telephone : New Cross 3904. 


‘OARD INDEX SYSTEMS (VISIBLE) 


“TOLLO (1931), 109, Kingsway, W.C,2. Telephone: 
‘Holborn 2059. 


DUPLICATINGX MACHINES 


INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
(BRITAIN), LID., 73-78, High Holborn, W.C.2. 
Telephone. Chancery 8891. 


FILMS 


GEE FILMS, LTD., Production-Dıstributio 
» Leicester Street, W C.2. Telephone: 
403. 


FOLDING MACHINES 


INTERNATIONAL, MULTIGRAPH co. 
PRITAM, LTD., 73-78, High Holborn, W.C.x. 
elephone: Chancery 8891. 


FOLDING MAOHINES (PAPER) 


BEVERIDGEH'S OFFICE APPLIANCES, LID. 
Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.z. Telephone: 
Temple Bar 3275. 










CAN GET IT 


OFFICE PRINTING MACHINES 
BEVERIDGH’S OFFICE APPLIANCES, LTD., 
Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.z. Telephone: 
Temple Bar 3275. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

LOGAN (LONDON), LTD , Field House, Breams 
Bulldıngs, E.C.4. Telephone- Holborn 6602. 
SHOWCARD MACHINES 

THE EMBOSS-IT CO., LTD., 26/28, St. Bride 
Street, E.C 4. Telephone: Central 9187. 


8TUDIOS 


ABDA 


STUDIO 


FOR QUALITY ART WORK 
149, STRAND, W.C.2. 
TEMPLE BAR 3649 


TRADE MARKS AND PATENTS 


REGINALD W. BARKER & CO, 56, Ludgate 
HOU, B.C.4. Telephone: Central 1882. 


TYPEWRITERS & ACCESSORIES 
GENERAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
57, Theobalds Road, Southampton Row, W.C.r. 
Telephone: Chancery 7749. 

VISIBLE INDEXES 

CAVEDEX K W. CAVE & CO., LTD,), 4, Far- 
ringdon Road, E.C,.1, Telephone: Holborn 5071/2 
WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
TEXTOPHOTE DISPLAY & ADVERTISING 


STUDIOS, LTD, 11, Berkeley Street, Wu 
Telephone: Mayfair 2332. 











from Advertisers—USE THIS COUPON 


This coupon is for the convenience of readers who require further informaticn 


from advertisers and may be posted direct to the advertiser concerned. Readers 


If you wish for further information 


mark in the space below on this coupon the corresponding numbers which will 
be found preceding the entries in the advertisement index, page 147, aud our 
Service Department will pass on the enquiry to the advertisers concerned. 


To the Advertiser— 


(or BUSINESS Service Department, 
6, Carmelite Street, E C.4). 


Please send, without obligation, more information in connection with advertise- 
ment (or advertisements) in the October, 1931, issue of BUSINESS numbered 


Avemsansancansanaseuepneaesnccacpacusarsasesrseneeencasanssaaazanen terar 


who wish to reply to more than one advertisement can, for the sake of convemerce, 
e 





BUSINESS 


DOUBLED XMAS SALES 
(Continued from page 160) i 
fare lined with illuminated Christmas 
trees and some dramatic event like 
the sleigh and the reindeer, plenty of 
ideas must be worked up in the way 
of interesting stories and events and 
sidelights which will enable the local 
newspapers to co-operate in giving 
publicity. This is apart from the 
paid advertising space which should 
also be taken to the fullest extent that 
funds will allow. 


A TTT EEEN 
poner Sanat aed 





HERE IS THE 
SCHEME IN BRIEF .. . 


Retailers co-operated to dress 
the whole street for Christmas 


80 large Christmas trees, 
10,000 coloured fights, live 
reindeer drawing sleighs con- 
verted the boulevard into a 
Mecca for children and 
parents 


In 3 days over 65,000 people 
came in to purchase goods 
they normally bought in other 
areas 


The whole scheme cost only 
£1,750 


It brought a £175,000: in- 
crease in takings for the 
street in one day 


A single shop raised its 
Christmas business from 


£2,000 to £10,000 











This phenomenal increase in Christ- 
mas trade last year cost only £1,750. 
Of this the trees themselves cost £360, 
and the electric lighting £600. 


The whole amount was subscribed 
by the shopkeepers on Hollywood 
Boulevard. The members of the 
Hollywood Boulevard Association 
(owners of property on the boulevard) 
contributed £450, while tenant 
fetailers anxious to co-operate sub- 
scribed the balance through a volun- 
tary assessment of one dollar per foot 
of shop frontage. 


= Work that 
wastes money. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE re- 
"cently spent a considerable time 
atching a staff of girls engaged in 

particular manufacturing oper- 


ns of reducing these four move- 
ts to three, = 
TAR we, S 


By Thomas Dixon. 


For the moment, leave the typists 


out of consideration. Turn to the 
principals and  executives—highly- 
paid men, their duties all-important 
to the welfare of the firm, responsible 
for the thought that guides policy, 


the driving power that moves the 


entire machine. 


The Dictaphone gives to every one 
of them, within reach of his hand, the 
means of instantly performing any 
detail of his executive work. There 
is no waiting, no delay. + 


The thing that has to be done is 
always done at the moment it 
ought to be done. : 


Visualise, if you can, what it would 
mean to yon to be able, by a few 
swift sentences spoken to The Dicta- 
phone, to dispose of every detail of 
business the moment it came to your 


j- desk. The letters you must write, the 


ncrease of 25 per cent. in 
irls’ output, and a con- 
e saving in the cost 


is not every process that permits 
aving lost motion to. this extent, 
- there is no doubt that a vast 
unt of the work that is done daily 
n every business organisation is 
rfluous and, therefore, wasteful 

e and money. 


The money he 


_Spent in writing 
sho: -or for sitting idle, waiting 
for dictation—is just so much clipped 
off his profit, day 

ek, year by year. 


‘he Dictaphone will save 


> whole of this wasted 


instructions you want to give, the 
telephone messages you want record- 
ed, the innumerable odds and ends of 
memoranda you must either note 
down or risk forgetting, because you 
cannot call in a shorthand writer for 
every one of them. 


Speed and Safety 


hink of the good ideas that come 

into your mind and how often they 
are forgotten because you have no one 
to whom you can dictate them while 
they are fresh and vivid. 


And when you have got a clear idea 


: of what you waste in “ lost motions”. 


think of the Dictaphone—always ready 
for work at any moment, automatic- 


ally accurate and absolutely untiring, 


speedy beyond the highest human 
capacity. : 


a 


for instant 


as you yourself will reali 

are always doing consiv 

with the certainty that they wi 
into effect, assured that there « 
no misunderstanding 


Typing econom 
Yet it is perhaps 


the economies 


Dictaphone. 


‘t side 


line.” 


It is ¢ 


economy is in the | 


executives, 


We can tell you, © 
shillings, what The Dictaphor 
save you as far as typing 


Only vou yourself, 


È 


say how much The Dict shone w 
save you by saving at le 


day for you a 


executives. It means 

better work from all 

work you value most 
Get to know. The 
ABC: of The 
learn how to cui 


motions.” 


And a 
Glasgow,’ Leeds, 
sand Dublin. 


C Pelephone: HOT ROR 4i 
at Manchester, Birat 
Bris 


B 
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OWOC VION 


THE PHONE OF OUR. TIME. | 


AND THIS THE PHONE OF THE AGE 


AUTC MATIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4506. roe 













Better 
-Book-keeping 


Changed monetary conditions dictate change in the 
- book-keeping methods of firms who would be up-to- 
- date. No longer will slow and out-of-date loose-leaf 
| ledgers suffice. That is why you must investigate 
the merits of BRITISH MADE BIZADA Visible 
Equipment. See how it speeds up posting, helps to 
| get statements out seis aoe 
earlier; aboveall, o F 
“how it keeps you — 
posted visibly with 
overdue 




























gn Pricson Telephone on your 

Ee how A many fee your r Poor Ppa ee rectors. 

accounts ata ot 

= lear-speaking, © efficient, 4 

you have F proof, a really faithful. servant 
cand we will which is earning its keep all 

eee P 7 time, i 
quote you" Our new instrument GIL) with 


accordingly, i bakelite. case and special- trans- 


mission features is now in produc f- 

tion. AES metre: 

Write to-day for quotations 
literature. aa 


: us- 






TELLIT 






lla 







e 


CARTER-PARRATT LTD. 
i: Ee (PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS) 
-16 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON,S.W.1 


"Werks: WICKFORD, ESSEX jf Telephones: Holborn SA71 







‘Telephone : Victoria 1045-1046 



























(1) Adrema, Ltd, .. 


2) Gibbons, J. J. 
E Le Eio Led. 





(9) Wyvern Pen Co, we EE a. 280 


ee ADVERTISING TAPES 
(5) Payne, P. P., & Sons we ae 289 


(6) Nickeloid Blectrotype Co., Itd, .. 234 


‘BR &G., «s 288 
8) Pitman, Sit toe, E sons, 1 Ltd, . 282 


Manufacturers wishing to expand 
their works should. examine the lists 
of available factory sites on pages 240, 
241, 242, and 243. 


On page 231 an Insurance Company 
tells you how you can secure £360 a 
year, private income for life, twenty 
years. from now. 


CANRAN. P PHOTOGRAPHY 
(12) Marshall, B.& Co... ak o» 283 


A great daily newspaper with over 
14) Dictaphone Co, Itd... .. 19g — & million a day sale offers help to the 
a Thos. A, ma. eile .. 235 small advertiser on page 230. 


.. 238 Manufacturers who feel they can 
: extend their market by hire purchase 
S an ‘Gledhill- Brook Time Recorders, Ltd. -ai 


; (8 Kava katanetot Agency, Ltd., 227 OR Page 240. 


An advertiser on the back cover 


9) Finnell System, Lids: ees offers af demonstration of his 


ELECTRICAL ‘ACCESSORIES : 
eo Gratton, Walter, «& Son, Ld, » (Tele 
Phone Armm) ooe 


Cover iv 
236 floors. 
r cl Great Western Railwa 243 


G2 Nottingham Colwiek k Estates, Ltd. 12 241 


230 offers a very appropriate’ gift. 
An advertiser on page 229 urg 





(27) Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada .. 





; “MARKING MACHINE — 
BY National Safety: Services, a 


OFFICE MACHINES 


should get in touch with the advertiser 


machine for scrubbing and polishing ne 


©» 549 you to follow the Prime Minister's 
SS _ advice to spend, but spend wisely, and : 















62 Onda bi oe o 








: on Dictaphone Coz a 
(34, Edison, Thos. Ay DE 


(35) Kaye's Rotaprint Keone, bed 





PACKING SUPPLIES 
(86) Jones, Samuel, & Co. Lid, 





PRINTERS 
(87) Delitile, Penwick A Co, Et. 
(38) Dravion Paper Works f poa 
(39) Mark, W., & Co., Lid, oe cee 











PRINTING MACHINE 
(40): Overprint Slogans, Lia. 


(41) Business Service Ineiioute. a: 
u Linguaphone T g 
Metropolitan Col 






tas} School of Aroountaney, oes 
STUDIOS _ a 2 
(ata) Nortork Studio, Dia: Ce a ae 










(45) Automati Telephon M 
10 Die Pelephos 
see a 


: G Standard ‘Telephones’ ‘ 






(50) Creed & 0, Utd ui wns R08 


Christmas is near enough seriously — 
- to consider what to send your business _ 
friends, and an advertiser on page 239 


BUSINESS 


Your Indispensable Personal Assistan — 
_ Every Working Day of the Year 


SYSTEM DESK CALENDARS & POCKET SECRETARIES IN 
A VARIETY OF COLOURED STANDS & LEATHER COVERS 


SYSTEM POCKET SECRETARY 


Size 5} x 34 ins, in 


ane Day and Datè-in larre troe Black, Blue 


Complete Catendar for the 
whole year on front sheet. 


Hourly apaces for the current 
day's engagements, 
sheets for preced 
days Henog the year. ing 
` Business marime bia Pd 
= gesting ne 
fing A i fhois hotie 
y 
Meat esirinnas rode fop 
Pat of oa 
Toming days or the af the 


Current day's memo sheet 


Size 54 x 3} ins., on 
handsome Coppered 
Metal Stands or Bake- 
lite Stands in the 
following durable 
colours : Black, Brown, 
Red, Green, Mahogany, 


Brown, 
Leat her or Brown 
Leatherette Covers. 


Size 4 X 3 ins., in Black, 
Blue, Brown, Red, and 
Crocodile Leather or 
Brown Leatherette 
Covers, 


DECIDE 
AND 





ACT NOW 


berareseeeneosseveeesaessoeseesnoseneetoscesososssenesertesssesstoos 


ORDER FORM. 
LARGE SIZE Each Postage 
....“ System” Desk Calendars, Com- f 
plete, on Metal, Black or Brown ; 
Bakelite Stands. .. 4f6 6d, 

.. System” Desk Calendars, Com- wie ni 
plete, on Red, Green, Mahogany, 
Oak, or Marbled Bakelite Stands 

..‘* System” Pocket. Secretaries, 
complete, in Brown Leatherette 
Covers 

..“ System 
complete, 
Brown Leather Covers... 

.-‘ System” Interchangeable Desk 
and Pocket Secretaries in Brown 
Leatherette Covers 6; 

.." System” Interchangeable Desk 
and Pocket Secretaries, in Black, 
Blue, or Brown Leather Covers si: © 

.. System ” Refills for any of thè 
above ee 5 wee 


SMALL SIZE f 

.. Desk Memo.” Calendars, Coni- 
plete, on Metal stands only... 

“Vest Pocket ” Secretaries, Com- 
plete, in Brown Leatherette Covers 

».‘* Vest Pocket”. Secretaries, Com- 
plete, in Black, Blue, “Brown, 
Red, or Crocodile Leather Covers ; 

nest Interchangeable Vest Pocket = 
Secretaries, Complete, in” Brown E 
Leatherette Covers oe 

. -“ Interchangeable Vest Pocket ” 
Secretaries, Complete, in Black, 
Blue, Brown, Red, or Crocodile i 
‘Leather Covers .. 

-- Refills only, for any oF the above 


Oak or Marbled. 


ee 


Size 4 X 3 ins., on 
Coppered Metal 
Stands only. 


n " Pocket Secretaries, 
in Black, Blue, or 


Calendar of previous, current 
and following months 
Sheets of all preceding days - 
‘Loose-leaf Binding Device— ke meal, ja FISA he] 
grips sheets. firmly 
: Current Day's Memo Sheet 


Dated sheets for 
following days 


Yearly talendar on 


cover 


: In two sizes :—-Size 5} x -3} ins. 
and 4.3. ins., in- colours as 
specilied above for System Pocket 

: "Secretaries. 
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Seseseeseseresecse 


ace your order with your Stationer to-day, or post particulars of your requirements together with a remittance 
; including postage, direct to :-—- ~~ 


** CALENDAR DEPARTMENT ‘N/31,’ ’? SHAW PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 6, CARMELITE ST., LONDON, E.G. A 
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Coal and Comrade Stalin = G. MONTGOMERY WARD 
Silver will restore world purchasing power SIR ROBERT HORNE, K.C., MP. 
en are more important than machines - = — SIR PERCIVAL PERRY 
Si Chairman, Ford Motor Car Company 
: Bulnes must have reduced taxation—il - > à THE EDITOR 
Driving foreign tiles from the British market. - + G. H. DOWNING 
EES! og Chairman, G. H. Downing, Ltd. 
uality articles in the low-price market -  - W. L. STEPHENSON 
eae Chairman, F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. 
Turnover increase 1,000 per cent. ee 


Good lighting your best salesman - SIR WOODMAN BURBIDGE 
Chairman, Harreds, Ltd. 


Opportunity knocks once more | NORMAN TIPTAFT. 


Pige 
199 


201 
or 


Director, Tiptaft, Ltd. 


) appoint an export agent + GILBERT RI 


Export credit services which you can use 
What the cost account should show OT 
Partnership ‘insurance for the small business _ 
New developments in economy road vehicles 
Where to Build Your factory - o = 
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FOR ADVERTISING POWER 





© AN ADVERTISER WRITES : 
1: We were more than pleased 
eo with the results obtained from 
+ PUNCH.’ Enquiries continue 
ome in from all parts of the 
< world, although the advertises 
“ment appeared NEARLY NINE 
. MONTHS AGO, : 


* Another feature of Interest 
reported by our travellers 
was, that when they informed 
a customer that we. were 
advertising in ‘PUNCH’ they 
had no difficulty whatever in 
booking an order. This was 
invaluable, as it enabled us to 
obtain a first-class distribution 
throughout the country.” 








last: the longest, reach their most profitable goal ? 


establish its prestige. 


EVERY advertisement costs money. Every advertisement must make - 
money. Where shall your advertisements be placed to do their utmost, 
Answer the question _ 
Which periodical goes right to the most intelligent, well-to-do. 
community in the land, spreads its circulation over the whole English-speaking. : 
world, carries a reputation as sound as England’s own, never gets thrown. 






with another. 


-away but is passed from hand to hand a each copy has known upwards of 


a dozen readers? . . . “PUNCH”! This is the force which, joined 
to your advertising, will widen your ae s scope, create demand for it, _ 
If it were not so, would half-a-hundred advertisers. / 
have increased their “PUNCH” appropriation from fractional ‘Spaces. 
to half-pages, whole pages, colour pages? Would letter after letter have oS 
come into “ PUNCH ” office acclaiming the irresistible power of “ PUNCH » n 
in building sales and extending markets? Use * PUNCH” now to put ae 
your product in the line of prosperity. a 
Marion Jean Lyon, Advertisement Manager, 10, Bouverie Street, EC. 4 
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Consolidate 


ith the nuisance of an election now behind us, 

the business world can press forward to secure 

the fullest advantage from the encouraging 
political and financial upturn. 

Just what are the grounds for optimism? 

In general terms the British business man can be told, 
for the first time in two years, that business definitely is 
better, and on the up-grade for the immediate future. 
The devaluation of the pound, acting as a 20 per cent. 
discrimination against imports, has revivified our basic 
_ industries ; factories, mills and mines are busier ; output 
has increased to an extent that has already reduced 
unemployment and so put more money into circulation 
at home. 

But too much concentration on the home market and 
the failure to adopt an .aggressive export policy will 
negative the temporary advantages of devaluation. 
That natural advantage obtains only for as long as costs 
of raw materials and labour for our export industries do 
not rise—and in the nature of things some rise is in- 
evitable. 

What can the business man do to consolidate this 
improvement? Take advantage of it. Whether selling 
goods or offering a service, whether directly or indirectly 
concerned with production, and in however small measure, 
each must strive to increase trade. Plans for enlarging 
output, expanding capacity ; improved marketing pro- 
grammes, advertising and selling efforts; aggressive 
penetration abroad, despite intensive competition—now 
is the time for an energetic drive along all these lines. 
The temporary favour of circumstance will do none of 
these things, but it favours all of them. 

Parliament, too, must be galvanised into action that 
will afford relief to industry by excision of all Government 
expenses not absolutely necessary, and reduction of 
tax-burdens to that extent ; by the restoration of mone- 
tary stability and normal operation of international 
credits ; and with tbis its inseparable corollary, settlement 
of the mess arising out of international debts. Given 
just that measure of assistance from the politicians (or 
more properly with these political halters taken from his 
neck) the British business man could lead the world to-day. 
Already we have had some foretaste of this. The coal 
industry, which hitherto has been exposed to the full 
blast of foreign competition, showed an increase from 
week to week at the end of October, taking together the 
fields of England, Scotland and Wales, of 349,000 tons 
on a total weekly output exceeding four million tons. 
in the same conditions the number of wage earners in 
the industry increased at the rate of 2,900 men per week. 





acs. C 


the Gains 


The big “catches ” out of this rising tide will go to 
those home firms with the most effective and aggressive 
methods of merchandising, output-expansion, and sales- 
manship. Even the foreigner who is alert enough to cut 
his costs and prices, to buy factories here, or oper new 
ones, will do well. But there is no future for the placid 
man, whether manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer who 
folds his hands and expects the tide to carry him. 

He’ll drown. 


The Dammed Rivers 


How the disarranged financial machinery o:i distribu- 
tion has choked the markets and clearing houses of the 
world has only to be appreciated to indicate what a 
volume of business is waiting for the thaw. 

Stored unprofitably in the silos are 5,500,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and this year’s crop is expected to 
yield three and a-half thousand million bushels more. 
Of sugar 6,000,000 tons are held unsold; of coffee, 
13,000,000 bags are regarded as surplus; the stocks of 
tea in Great Britain alone have risen from 147,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1926 to 225,000,000 lbs. to-day. Of cotton the so- 
called surplus is estimated at 28,000,000 bales; and 
tubber, copper and tin are among other staples now 
“out of work ” to the tune of thousands of tons. The 
anxiety displayed by consumers to enter into contracts 
for supplies ahead at prices now ruling is a reliable sign 
of future movement. 

> 


Also dissipating much of its distributive energy in 
the bank vaults of Britain alone, there is a sum of 
£860,000,000 on deposit. The rational circulation of 
just these deposits would go far to bring a retum of 
affluent prosperity. 

Primarily it is a question of salesmanship. The hoarded 
money must be enticed out by courageous, intelligent 
merchandising and advertisement. That is the way to 
restore our internal market; and the best approach to 
the foreign trade revival will be found in the panel (page 
222) explaining what services the Export Credits Guarantce 
scheme performs for exporters. 


A Silver Lining? 


Another development which holds promise for exporters 
may result from discussions that are proceeding between 
some important delegates to the India Round-Table 
Conference, Sir Samuel Hoare, and eminent financial 
experts, including Sir Henry Strakosch. 

One end pursued in these negotiations is the mutiga- 
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tion of the Indian boycott against Lancashire cotton 
goods, by an organised buying on the part of loyal 
Indians, under the protection of the more powerful 
Princes. 

But, opening a far wider vista for traders, nothing less 
than the whole of India, Indo-China and the continental 
expanse of China itself, is the prospect that the purchas- 
ing power of the people in these vast territories will be 
enhanced by the return of silver to currency over a large 
part of Asia. 

The hoarded wealth of generations of these people was 
in silver. When the gold standard was established in 
India, the savings of many years became dross in the 
hands of native merchants and in the temples where it 
had been amassed. Later, Indo-China and China proper 
were involved, and, as Mr. Montagu Norman has pointed 
out, the unpleasant repercussions of the fall of silver have 
been felt even where gold was paramount. The prevail- 
ing impression that silver production exceeds that of gold 
in proportion is totally untrue. Really it has been thrown 
out of circulation and has accumulated stagnantly. 


A Significant Trade Reading 


Syria is a good field for the study of relative export 
figures. Competition between the chief exporters of the 
world is keen, and well-informed reports come regularly 
to hand. 

In the 1930 slump Japan and Britain held their own, 
but America’s exports declined by nearly 50 per cent. 
In the beginning of this year, according to H.M. Consul- 
General at Beirut, Britain bettered her position, the 
exports rising moderately in value and threefold in 
volume, in comparison with the first quarter of 1930. 

But much profitable business is now lost to Italy and 
France by a too rigid insistence on cash against docu- 
ments. Obviously the insurance facilities offered by the 
Export Credits Scheme are not being utilised to the full. 


Real Merchandising 


We investigated recently complaints received from the 
car trade that foreign cars were often more successful 
in overseas markets where British political influence was 
paramount. Why, it was asked, did not even the British 
settlers prefer British motor cars ? 

We are informed that in most Dependencies overseas 
there is a decided preference for the British car on 
account of the superiority of engines and workmanship. 
But in these undeveloped territories, where unmade 
roads and other abnormalities demand a car with 
abnormal hub clearance and other special features, it is 
useless to buy a car, however superior its mechanism and 
general workmanship may be, if it does not meet these 
peculiar needs. 

+> 


British manufacturers are now waking up to this 
difficulty. The new Hillman Minx small car is designed 
for a world market, and that end has been kept in view 
`- throughout. Before the model was launched the manu- 
facturers provided test drivers with the largest size in 
tropical sun helmets and had them sit and move about 
in the car while the designers looked on to see if adequate 
room had been provided. 

Having put the body-builders right, the chassis then 
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was tested most thoroughly under conditions reproducing 
the effects of rocky roads, dry river beds, sand drifts, 
floods, and everything else that the oversea: up-country 
drivers come up against. The Rover Company, too, by 
studying Australian conditions, has secured a big share 
in that market. 

That is the way to go about merchandising. 


Minted Light 


Our article last month tracing the effects of adequate 
illumination on output and general efficiency is reinforced 
by the Chairman of Harrods. On another page Sir 
Woodman Burbidge tells of the striking results achieved 
by effective lighting in a big store. 

The recent floodlighting in London advanced two 
further proofs that there is money in light. The figures 
show :— 

i. That floodlighting is an artistic and appealing 

advertisement. 

2. That it is comparatively cheap. 

Here are some relative costs. 

Big Ben clock tower was illuminated by 96 units of 
1,000 watts each. Current could be obtained free for the 
duration of the Congress which occasioned the flood- 
lighting demonstrations, but at a penny per unit the 
cost would have been eight shillings an hour. Showing 
off the County Hall used 53 units, which at the penny 
rate would have cost 4s. 5d. per hour. Westminster 
Abbey, taking 18 units, and St. Margaret’s Church 
with 9, cost altogether two shillings an hour. 

Units of 500 and 1,000 watts cost from £4 Ios, each. 
An average size shop, building or cinema can be well 
displayed with only three or four units, and wiring 
brackets and installation takes from £22 to £30. 

A very graceful and arresting effect, achieved with 
great economy of means, can be seen in the photograph, 
reproduced in an article herein, of Messrs. Woolworth’s 
Birmingham store. 

> 


A more particular use of lighting, which has yielded 
directly calculable dividends, is the special thirty-one 
days of Blackpool Illuminations. Corporation trams and 
buses carried 6,807,000 passengers, with receipts £53,500. 
This is 216,000 more passengers and £3,000 more than 
last year’s receipts for the same period. 

In 1924, before the illuminations started, the pas- 
sengers for the same time amounted to only 2,911,000. 


Gang Warily 

Of interest to all traders is the result of a recently 
decided High Court action. A Somerset manufacturer 
sued one of the leading banks. The responsibility of a 
bank as referee for the reliability of its references was the 
matter in dispute. Breach of duty to give accurate 
information was alleged against the bank. 

Goods to the value of hundreds of pounds were supplied 
to a concern that, to the bank’s knowledge, was in a 
very insecure position. During the period for which 
the manager of the branch-bank gave the defaulting firm 
two satisfactory references, it held a considerable over- 
draft, for whose redemption the head office was pressing. 

On these facts the manufacturer sought to recover for 
his losses from the bank. (Continued on page 233) 
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Many years resident in Russia by H.M. Appointment 





a s De U. s. SR. a menace, 

J waging war with the pernicious 

weapon of dumping, or is it 

i Leese a` growing market for 
our exports ? © 

_ These alternatives, the threat 

and the promise, are diametrically 

opposed and the courses of action 

they call for are equally diver- 





‘industrial project in the Five 
Year Plan, consequently the 


industries, by “ dumping á 
other uneconomic competition, 


= gent. If it is to be commercial can be gauged in the Russian 
“war, the British trader must be > . 
= safeguarded ;.on the other hand, coalfields. Our authoritative 
the position may call for him to contributor concludes that 


< bestir himself to compete in the 
~ Russian market with the Ger- 
< n mans and Americans who are 
already there. 
First let us throw a clear light on 
oe the -bogy. Dumping ? ? What exactly 


Russia is not so much a menace 
as a growing potential market 


Here’s how it stands. Official 
orders from Moscow demand seventy- 


Coal is the foundation of every 


imminence of any menace to our 
or 


as it? 
amount to a serious “ belligerent ” 
act between one country and another, 

-the exports not only should be put 


large scale damaging 





in the coal fields. 


Here is my definition: to 


K out below the lowest 


_ price possible to 
“the importing coun- 
‘try, but. the y 


-should be dumped in 
< such quantities. that 
the native manufac- 
turer shall be 
swamped. 
oA glance at the 
Russian “coal gauge” 
-shows that the Soviet; 
however little their 
opposing political 
“philosophy makes 
‘them love us, are 
physically incapable 
of carrying out such 


commercial opera- 
tions, now or for a 
generation to come. 
Coal is the foundation 
and first essential of every industrial 

_ project in the famous Five-Year Plan. 





<v: Consequently the imminence of any 


< threat to our industries can be gauged 


All the Russian ambitions, new 
_ factories, manufactures and transport 


_ stock—in fact, the means of making 


and distributing anything—are regu- 


~ the coal meny. 


five million tons of coal this year as 
the lowest essential quantity. That 
was an order easily written on paper, 
but the facts make it look very silly 







indeed. The most important of these 
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stubborn and irreducible facts is the a 







Don Basin, the chief coal producer. 


This area, one of the dreariest and 3 

- most isolated tracts in the Soviet 

Republic, was a cock-pit during ae : 
‘held it 





civil:war. First one co 
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-then another, 
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The purchasing power of-half the world, including unknown millions 
: ' of Chinese, is based on silver, 


pon a cross of gold.” At 
; "this moment of our departure 
: fron the gold standard these words 
may well be recalled. Spoken in 1896 
by William Jennings Bryan, in his 
great speech on bi-metallism, they 
echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
world and established for all time the 
Teputation of the speaker as a great 


through the falling away 

the gold standard, the problem 
silver as. a measure of 

a given ratio to gold is again 

ying the attention of a portion 

of the world’s distinguished financiers. 


So vital has the silver problem 
become in the eyes of far-seeing men 
that a great representative meeting 
was held in the City towards the end 

ptember to urge that its 

: be raised and its place 
in the mone ay system restored. asa 


means towards a quick and effective 
remedy for the present fall in com- 
modity prices. 


That meeting was presided over by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne, 
K.C., M.P., who has consented to 
place the most authoritative views on 
the subject before the readers of 
BUSINESS. 


a There are two facts,” said Sir 
Robert, “which, more than any 
others, ‘have been. directing the atten- 


tion of thoughtful men to the question. 


of silver. 


“ The first is that practically three- 
quarters of the world’s available 


supply of gold are in the hands of the 
United States and France, and as 


Most of it is locked up in their vaults, 


it is not available for the world’s 
trade, while other countries are being 
steadily depleted of their gold. 


“ The second fact is that according 
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s 


to experts, by 1940 the world’s supoly 
of gold is likely to be insufficient to 
meet the needs of commerce: 


“ So impressed was the late Govern- 
ment by this fact that in the House of 
Commons Mr. Snowden recently 
stated that England had propos: 
other countries a conference to discuss 
the problem of the gold distribution 
in the world but it had not: 5 met t with 
success, 


Nearly Half the World's Wealth 
is in Silver 


“On the other hand, last. February 
the United States Senate passed a 
unanimous resolution . asking — 
President to call a conference on 
silver, whose proper use many experts 
believe would benefit world trade by 
mitigating the decline in gold prices 
which the recent report of the 
MacMillan Committee declared to be 
the source of most of our troubles an 
by increasing the purchasing power of 
nearly half the inhabitants in the 
world whose stores of value are. in 
silver.” 


“ Many people contend that the 
re-monetisation of silver would be 
turning the hands of the clock back. 
What of this contention?” ie T- 
jected. A 


“If you use the look simile 
replied Sir Robert, ‘‘ you must remen 
ber that if your clock has 
allowed to go too fast, the safe way of 
setting it right is not to turn the. 
hands back, which puts the mechanism 
out of gear, but to turn them forward _ 
in order to get them where they oug 
to be. 


“ So it is with this probleme. 


“England, like the rest of ‘the 
world, lived on the bi-metallic system 
until ‘1816, when a law was passed _ 
that ‘ gold coins only should be legal 
tender in all amounts of more than 
40s.’ Still, the rest of the world used 


either: silver or silver plus gold until 


1873 when France, having paid her 
indemnity of £200,000,000 in gold to 


Germany, the latter. country. ädopigd 
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the gold standard and France and the 
_ countries grouped under the term 
“The Latin Union" suspended the 


unrestricted coinage of silver, their 


example being followed by the United 
- States. 


“The Orient, however, kept its 
faith in silver until 1893 when India 


© suspended the free coinage of the 


< metal-and later adopted a gold 
E exchange standard based on sterling. 
© This was changed to a gold bullion 
` standard in 1806, and as a consequence 
the Government sold, and is still 
‘selling, the large quantities of silver 
rupees ‘it holds. Last year Indo-China 
_also went on the gold bullion standard. 


“The result of these actions has 
been that considerable quantities of 
-de-monetised silver were thrust on to 
‘the market with the inevitable result 
that the price fell and continued to 
< ofall until it had reached the very low 
level of, roughly, Is. per ounce in 
a ‘September. 


_ “ The withdrawal of gold rendering 








= it scarce is one of the immediate 


causes of the economic conditions 


: ne from which the world at large is 
_ suffering through the fall in.the price 


of commoditics. 


_ World Depression Due to 
< Commodity Prices Fall 


“ Two factors govern this fall in 
price. The first is an increase in the 
= stock of goods ; the other a decrease 
uoo in the supply of money. The truth of 

_ this can be proved by considering the 


condition of any of the countries 
_ which have suffered or are suffering 


-~ from grave financial depression. As 
_ the MacMillan Committee has pointed 
gat, the paralysis of world trade and 
the distressful condition of unemploy- 


ment which, to-day, affects every 
country, is primarily due to the 


catastrophic fall in. commodity prices 


which has occurred in recent years. 
Unless something can be done to 


raise these prices a serious disaster 


= wil ensue in all countries of the world. 
* The avoidance of such an event, 


a anys the Committee’ s r ' should 


m SIR ROBERT HORNE 
o ina an exclusive “ BUSINESS ” interview 
with R. de CORDOVA 









be a prime object of 
international statesman- 
ship.- Our object should 
be, in so. far as it lies 
within the power of this 
country, to influence the 
international price level, first of all to 
raise prices a long way above the 
present level and “then to maintain 
them at the level thus reached with 
as much stability as can be managed. 
We recommend that this objective be 


Sir Robert Horne, KC» M: P. 
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- 85 per cent. of the curr 
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; * The vital problem is is, j, then ton 
the value of gold © 


Whilst impartially p 
these views of Sir 


that the standard of va line by 
they are measured has gor 
standard of value is, o 
which the debts of m: 
have been contracted 2 
be paid. This measure ; 
gold has added an intol 
to the shoulders of the de’ 
who are in the main the prod 





“The problem is, therefore, one ‘ol 
reducing the value of gold. 


How Silver Reacts on ‘Gold fs 




















“The MacMillan Reports 
as one method of oe ae 
modification or remus 
debts. The achieveme 
object is, however, beset 
stacles and political difficul 
make it for the moment very diff 
of accomplishnient. 
“ Directly arising from. thi 
is the question of th 
silver, Its value, like that 
commodities, is measur 
gold. Silver is; howev 
a commodity, for tist 
currency in China and 
although India is on a 
standard, silver is still | 


effect in lowering they 
would thus bring about a 


the general level of commodi 


© The interaction b 
of gold and silver 4 
pointed out in the ev 
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prices. whe an extreme fal ör rise 
takesplacein the value of silver,which has 
is none the less serious because it is. 
indirect and not very apparent on the 


surface. The consequential changes 
in price generally and in trade. condi- 
-tions which would be. produced ; the 
disturbance to the world’s economic 
peace and confidence; the interfer- 
ence with the long established social 
habits of the people of India in the 
use of silver ; the shock to the reliance 
of a great country like China upon 
silver as a medium of currency and a 

common store of value, could not fail 
‘to have important effects upon the 
gold prices of countries in Europe and, 
indeed, in America.’ 


“Tt is noteworthy that all the 
troubles which these distinguished 
financiers predicted have occurred. 

. The change to a gold bullion standard 
in India and ‘the selling of the 
c Government’s rupees. depressed the 
price. of silver and affected the 
purchasing power of the vast popula- 
tions of India and China. This fact 
may well be considered in relation to 
the discontent of the people of India 
which has made them lend a willing 
o revolutionaries who promise 
better conditions, whether they can 
ring them about or not. 


‘How the demonetisation of silver 
flected the wealth of the popula- 
India is readily understood 
is remembered that silver 
1 o poanied by its people as 
re of value for centuries. 
l Similarly, i China something like 50 
a po cent, ‘of the stored wealth which it 
. sed only a few years ago has 
one the fall in 

























rould not a marked appreciation 
in the price of silver induce such 
widespread mining that it would he 
E f not impossible, to keep it 
sat a stable level?” I asked. 


_ The answer is in the negative, to 
use the well-known House of Commons 
phrase. Silver is not produced to-day 
in greater quantities relatively to 
gold, despite the opinion to the 
contrary in some quarters. If you 
review the last 50 years, the output of 
silver, so far. as it 
calculated, is 124 ounces to 1 ounce 





of gold. ‘On the other hand, if you- 


extend the time and ae the 


can. be- 





figures for. sho las 400 years, thet 





es of silvi 






too, in donsidering the 





answer to your question, that probably 
not more than 25 per cent. of the 


silver is. mined directly ; the other 75 
per cent. is a by-product in the mining 


of lead, zinc, copper, and so on, and. 


these metals are only needed in 


increased quantities when the world’s- 


business is prospering and it therefore a ‘All that I have described has bee 


< due to the action of Governments. 


needs more currency. 


What it Would Cost to Restore 
Silver 


“ Moreover, in the years when the 
price of silver was very much higher 
than it is to-day, or is likely to be, 
there was no extravagant increase in 
production. A casual consideration 
of the price of silver at various times 
will prove this, In 1871, silver 
fetched 5s. 0;%d. per ounce, in 1892 it 
ranged around 3s.; for some years 
before the war the ‘price varied from 
as. 2d. to 25. 6d, per ounce and in 
1920 it went up to 5s. Six years later 
when the Indian Government sold 
large stocks of silver the average was 
2s. 44d. and in 1927 the price fell to 
2s. 2d.; in 1929 it had fallen still 
further to 2s., and in September last 
the price was between 12 and 13 
pence. 


“ The effect which the world would 
experience if silver dropped as it did 
drop, was foreseen by the Indian 
Currency Comuinission, of 1926, pre- 
sided over by Sir Edward Hilton 
Young. Part of the report states: 


“<The people of India have from 
time immemorial placed their trust in 
silver as the medium of exchange and 
as their source of value. They are 
deeply interested in the value of 
silver bullion and it is contrary to the 
interests to depreciate it. The present 
proposals would inflict heavy losses 
on the poorer classes who have put 
their savings in silver ornaments and 
who would find their stores of value 


depreciated by perhaps 50 per cent. 


by the action of the Government.’ 


“Not less accurate was the Cont 
mission’s. view with regard to China 


which for 4,000 years used silver as- 


its standard of value, for it stated: 


The effect of the announcement that 
the Indian Government propose selling » 


a large quantity of silver would be 
immediately to throw out of gear the 


exchange with China and for a time as money, anxious to use it, devoted _ s 


to paralyse the growing trade of the 


world with that country.’ ’ 


“Js there any record,” 





-action has brought about.” 


< years. 
I asked, 
“of the price received for all the 
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silver wich has been sold by the i 
i Governments w which you have 
7 referred pees ae 


of Yes,” “replied Sir Robet. 2 Iti bo 
about £15,000, 900. It is, however, ee 
not possible to state the immense loss 
to the trade of the world which t 









<“ Do you think the situation can 
remedied?” 


ot Assuredly, "replied Sir Rob. 


Therefore, Governments can remedy 
the situation to the immeasurable 
benefit of the world and bya relatively — 

small expenditure if concerted action 
can be obtained. It is of the greatest __ 
importance to the Government of 
India, for instance, that the price of 
silver should be increased. It is of 
almost as great importancetoEngland, _ 
which has, in effect, guaranteed the 
credit of the Indian Government. 
America, despite: the Munro doctrine, 
is becoming more and more a great < 
factor in World politics and hasa 
great interest in the problem, not only = __ 
because she produces a large pro- 
portion of silver but because she has 
great interest in Chinese commerce. 
Other nations are likewise interested. 
For instance, the Chairman of tt 
International Institute of Commerce 
in Brussels wrote me a letter a littl 
while ago in which he states that tha 
important body believes that many 
the world’s disorders are, due to the 
demonetisation of silver.” 


“What,” I asked, “ would the 
stabilisation of silver cost?” 


“I do not want to commit mysalt 
to set figures,” replied Sir Robert, 
“but at the Meeting. to which you 
have referred no less an authori 
than the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P 
quoted an article by Mr. J. H, Kirk 
in the Economic Journal, in which he 
said that the expenditure of about = 
{12,000,000 on buying silver da 
be enough to send the. pric 
2s. 6d. an. ounce, oo 



































Move to o Get Leading N Nations 
Interested 








“Tt is not only ‘some ok us ob e 
England who are advocating — 
restoration of silver in some form i 
the principal monetary systems of the 





world. Senator Borah of Idaho says: | : a : 
o * Prior to 1925 nearly or quite one-half 


of the human family were using silver 


to-its use through a period. of 3,000 
‘In that year a movement was _ 

started to debase silver. During the `- 
last six years (Continued on page 237) ee 
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ARE MORE IMPORTANT THA 


Ford Motor Car 





hen I asked Sir Percival 
‘Perry what he considered 
= VY V the most important factor 
“in the conduct of so successful a con- 
‘cern as the Ford Motor Car Company, 
I imagined he would say: “The 
meticulous supervision of detail.” 
He surprised me by saying: “ The 
` selection, training and maintenance of 
personnel.” 
< But surely, I suggested, with the 
-vital importance of the keenest pos- 
- sible buying, the continuous watching 
of every individual expense in produc- 
tion and marketing in order to turn 
out a first-class product at the price 
you do, office, works and expense 
control is of more importance to 


As Detail Grows So We Chop 
a It Down 
No,” he replied, “I try to con- 
_ cern myself as little as possible with 
detail. “I do not think any successful 
business man should bother himself 
with detail; he has not the time. In 
this company,” he continued, “ we 
are engaged in a continuous fight 
against detail and what I might call 
red tape. 
“Tn any big and still growing con- 
cern the tendency is always for depart- 
ments to become bounded by routine 
and swamped with detail. A certain 
amount of both is, of course, necessary 
to maintain the structure in a healthy 
and progressive state. Our aim, how- 
_ever, is to see that neither increases 
beyond the absolute minimum to 
maintain a smooth running and pro- 
- gressive concern.. 
-Red tape, as we all know in a 
big concern, grows like a weed. Its 
head and branches tend to overtop 
everything else. In our own organiza- 
tion it would grow up and quickly 
form hedges or barriers between our 
departments if we did not insist that 







the pruning knife be kept freely 


applied. 
“ You cannot have easy, efficient 





"says SIR PERCIVAL PERRY, Chairman, 









“Why | regard man- 
power as more import- 
ant than machinery is 
because it is, as a raw 
material, more difficult 
to secure in the right 
qualities, more liable to 
become out of adjust- 
ment when once set to 
work, and still more diffi- 
cult to replace if any 
responsible unit of it 
becomes no. longer 
available. 

“Employers in this 
country do not give 
sufficient study to the 
selection, maintenance 


_and development of this _ 





to interpose thems 


greatest we have to 


-of the requisite i 


-within our owp ranks. 


men! taking 
tive men from _ 
„overcome this difficulty. 1 
however, was (Continued on pag 



























liaison ‘between depa) 
between individuals 
dering barriers of t 


deadening weight ol. 
overhead costs. ae 
“Mr. Ford himself is 
and routine detail. He 
‘A little while ago a 
portrait artist painted # 
length picture of Mr. F 


of her husband which she T 
Mr. Ford himself was then eho 
finished painting. He too! 
smiled, and shook his he 
‘That is not true to He, 
pointing to one of his hand: 
the artist had represented as resting 
on an office desk, ‘I never had an 
office in my Hiet’ 

“That is not literally true, because 
at the Ford works in Ds 
private office which was 
for Mr. Ford—but it Ti 
boast that he has sever jet been 
inside it £ ' 


How We Develop Our. 
Manpower = =~ 
“The factor which I con 



















organisation o: 
the provision 










to fulfil our growing n 
at which we aim, o 

all executive posts by pro 
Tadh 





to some extent de 
important posts beco 
than we can adequ : 
dinate men to fll them. 

— * Atone time 1f 
tof taking on l 
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by THE 


most. dnulaawuay with the publication last 
h of our article, “ Business Must have 
d Taxation,” came publications of the 
gures of Austin Motors. 

rt it was revealed that while, out of profits, 
ud be put to reserve, {225,000 could be 


_ paid in dividends, no less than £250, o00 had to be ear- — 


marked to meet income tax. More had to be paid in 
_ income tax than could be devoted to dividends or reserve 
account for expansion and development. And that does 
ee not consider other forms of direct and indirect taxation 
i usiness has to bear. 
What would it have meant to Austin Motors if a 
that income tax could have been released for 
' back into the business for future develop- 
ut another £85,000 for future wages, experi- 
tising and market development ? And what 
an to tens of thousands of other smaller 
only they could keep back for their own 
a third of what they have to pay to-day 












Would be a Willing to Suffer Temporary 
o -Pressure 


admitte d that at the moment heavy taxation is 
Imost at once, the deplorable situation 
eoaniry has slipped through incompetent 





manage : 
Business m men realise that the emergency measures are 

: ‘warranted by the emergency situation. The alarming 
thing is, however, that while the onus of the situation 
has been peremptorily thrust upon industry, the State 
‘itself has shown no sign yet of substantial retrenchment 
as to its own commitments, 

By retrenchment is meant not a mere cutting of 

urrent. expenses. but a drastic reorganisation 

down of major costs. 

‘True, the Government aims 6 make the following 

-economies during 1932-33:— : 

-Reduction of Salaries of ‘Ministers, ‘Members: 






of Parliament, Judges, Civil Servants, and Le. : 


Members of Defence Services. 


: ++ 4,534,000 

Defence Services (other than reductions of pay 
and pensions)... meee E RA 5,000,000 
educa ; - 10,300,000 
; 150,000 





to — This 


-dozen well paid men to spend their time colle 
- This data might represent production per ite: 
) per week and so on, it may include price 
o competitive products, re 
_ stuff, purchasing 







duced Taxation— 


EDITOR 


Forestry . 
Empire Marketing Boaid “yo 
Colonial Development Fund .. 
Unemployment Grants . . a 
Unemployment Insurance— 
(a) Reduction of expenditure 
(b) Increase of contributions 
Road Fund we he SEES 
Miscellaneous” .. niya 


Real Retrenchment Involves More Than 
Ministerial Salary-Clipping 


But what are these? When a business fem ha 
retrench it does not stop short at clipping a few shillin 
off all typists’ wages and a little more off executiv 
salaries; it calls an emergency meeting and exa 
the whole structure of the organisation with a vie 
cutting out entirely all the dead wood. Department 
have to be reduced by a quarter, a third, a half, or done 
away with altogether. Even entire methods of manu- 
facture may have to be altered so as to make substantial- 
cuts in primary costs. Services may have to be revised © 
and cut down. Offices or parts of offices and factories — 
may have to be shut so as-to relieve rents, wet insur- 
ance, maintenance and other costs. - i 





plete organisation to cheaper premises in another : 
neighbourhood. That is the kind of retrenchment . 
which really leads to a reduction of costs. i 
with mere salaries will do it. ae PU eee 
Take those proposed Government economies I have 
just mentioned. They barely scratch the surface. It is _ 
not a matter of reducing the cost of the departments. 
as they exist ; it is a matter for thoroughly probing t 
whole reason and purpose of the departments to see if 
their actual- constitution Seonot be cut down or done 
away with altogether. _ 
The simile of the business. firm. again explains wh t 
mean. A manufacturing concern, in prosperou 
may support a whole statistical department o 










output of foreign compet 
of consumer gro’ It may 


include a host of gs a all vay nice an convenient to 
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have for reference when it 











-which only might be wanted once a month. Do we 


honestly need all this? Shall we be losing any really 


_ vital information if we do away with it? The answer 







ly, other es are examined. Here’s 
the ircularising department. Ten thousand circular 
letters a week, twenty thousand current catalogues 
posted every .month. Twenty thousand special 











anted, perhaps once a 
-month or once in three months. a 
_ But when times become hard the wise naogont the 
says, here we are spending £900 a year on statistics —— 





"policy, 
soe flights with oe at a 












£50,000. on) account ” 
ment decision on future > 
had a vague “ watching brie 


lished beyond doubt whether or no 
mercial future for thè- airship ’ a 
government spend. £350,000 a - 
heavier-than-air craft. The Air Mi is 









at down. 














out altogether, 


That releases five girls and 
two men. 
_ There is the {10,000 a 
year department reduced 
- to £2,000 a year, yet with- 
- outprejudicingthebusiness. 
_. That is retrenchment. 
=o Just in this way an 
- independent... committee 
should go through the 
_ various Government de- 
partments, examining 
< costs, comparing them with 
- results, estimating the real 
- Value of the results them- 





selves, and ruthlessly cut- || 
ting down any and every 







which does not 


ae ‘fully justify itself in the 


specific advantages 


The projected savings of © 


: re cosees I referred to 


just now. and which are | 
quoted from a Govern- 


~ ment White Paper con- 
trast with the amount 
~ recommended by Sir 
George May's Committee 

__ Sf 496,500,000.. That dis- 





ee resistance to 
proposals. 





_ crepancy indicates the 
Strength of the official 
economy 


catalogues posted once a year. Ten thousand difterent 
_ leaflets and pamphlets enclosed monthly with the state- 
= ments. All this costs £10,000 a year. What kind of 
results do we get from it? So and so. All right, that’s 

< not bad for normal times. 
Aone business but we can afford it when trade and profits are 
good. But times are not good. So we're going to pare 


Cut out the separate posting of circular letters and 
- send them only with the monthly statements. The 
_ leaflets which normally go out with the statements, cut 
Stop the monthly catalogues. Make 
them quarterly only. Tell recipients to keep them as 
the yearly special catalogue will also be discontinued. 


It’s a heavy charge on the 


war, 





~ but we shall not be able to think of it owing to t i 
taxation, our customers are re finding it more difficult to pay, 
‘their accounts unts promadly, and so the vicious circle 
—G. A. HENSHER, Chai ; Geo. Hensh: 








PROMINENT BUSINESS MEN 
AGREE WITH US— 


“I endorse to thë full the views expressed in your last 
issue on Reduced Taxation for business. . . . So far 
as this Company, of which I am Chairman and Managing 
Director, is concerned . if taxation had not been 
so heavy during recent years I should have been: able to 
advocate further enterprise in various directions, both at 
home and abroad."—Wm. WHITWORTH, Whitworth & 
Mitchell, Ltd., Textile Manufacturers, Manchester. 


“Tread with great interest your article on the deplorable 
results of present-day taxation on business and industry. 
. if the facts mentioned could be brought home to 
the working man, and the great numbers of working class 
voters could realise the ultimate reaction on themselves of 
the present crippling taxation on industry, the claims and 
utterances of 
attention than the theoretical expoundings of our politicians 
and trade union leaders."—HA ROLD BORDEN, Chm. and 
Mg. Dir., The Raleigh Cycle Co., Ltd., Nottingham; : 


“This matter of taxation is very serious in many ways. 
Reduced taxation would increase the consumer’s purchasing 
power and stimulate production. 
policy for the Government to reduce taxation with a view 
R petting a higher return through the increased turnover 

and pr rofits of industries which aré encouraged to prosper.’ 


THUR JAMES, Managing Director, Record Cash - 


Register Co., Lid., 


“Afterall, a. ae always.pay. the bill for running ss 


a Government, and the answer appears to be a programme 


of economy in the functions of. the Government to meet — 


depressed conditions and lowered incomes, 


-managed business, where the volume of trade 


is eara reduced Management adjust the expenses of 
operating that organisation to meet-the lower volume.” 


—A. G. PARTRIDGE, Managing Director, The Goodyear 
Tyre and Rubber Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., Wolverhampton. — 


“7 congratulate you on yr exceptionally Jucid article. 
In our own: case we were hoping to goin for ex: ort trade, 





practical business men might receive more. 


It would be a sounder- 


terrific 


ballooning expenditure on the ground that i i 

to cherish the art of airship navigation in- this 
In reply, Sir George May pointed out tha 
personnel could be effected much more 
efficaciously by arrangement with those for 


up of various hang-overs from the etay 
Of the {175,000,000 reduction whic 








‘h almost- £60,000,600 


peace strength. 


; abnormalities of 
J| period. 


| Committee of 1922 and the 
May Committee of 1931 
a series of od hoe com 
i] mittees made in 
| snippets at the 
| bill ; ie Pa 












n er yar 


Committee’ set out to 
secure, . £75,000,000 was 
provided immediat 
various abnor 
government 
in response to 
Treasury circul 
the pruning of exce 
vices of war origin. Of the 
remaining  {100,000,000, 
was 
found by the reduction of 
the fighting services ‘te 
The 
only touched ‘the 














ae Re 


axe 





Between “the Geddes 












in “ape u me ‘cost oF 
Civil and Fighting -Dere 


vices; the Colwyn Come 


mittee, started in 1925, 





BUSINESS. 


FROM THE BRITISH MARKE 


deliberate and continu- 

-ousattack against foreign 
A = NXcompetitors and, simul- 
taneously, a vigorous develop- 
ment of home markets have 
built up for this firm the 
biggest business of its kind in 
the country, with 240 kilns 
producing 3,000,000 roofing 
< tiles per week. 
-+ Tn 1927-8 British imports of 
French, Belgian and Dutch 
tiles coed | in value to over 
_ £240,000 ‘per quarter. Now the 
figure is cut down to £45,000 
per q arter. and is still falling 


= One of our major business 
principles has been first so to 


` o develop the production effici- 


eny of our plant that costs 
be cut to the minimum, 
to plan delibera- 
ure any contract in 
try in which a foreign 
s quoting to supply tiles. 
_ way we have proved to 
thorities in every part of 
not only that British tiles 
oduced at = prices which 
pete with foreign prices, 
t in both variety and quality 
made tiles are superior. 
s matter of beating the 
e have made it a practice, 
was possible, to follow up 
our quotations with a personal visit 
by myself to convince authorities of 
i ualities of British tiles. .In the 
rity of these instances we have 
cessful, and as a result we 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
ports fall to one-third of 
were two years ago. 


~ We could not have approached the. 


foreigner in price, however, unless our 
production methods were as efficient 
“as they could possibly be made. We 
have paid the greatest attention to 


‘machinery, ruthlessly scrapping plant 


as newer and more efficient machines 
are brought out. We have never 
„considered machines in terms of costs, 


‘but in: terms: of what Mey yil, do ; 


for us. o 
To produce the quality and variety 


by G. H. DOWNING 


Chairman, G. H. Downing, Ltd. 


in our tiles we have carried out, at 
local technical institutes, continuous 
research on such problems as freezing, 
porosity, colour and texture. This 
has enabled us to produce tiles to 
meet new demands for artistic effects. 
Indeed, it has been definitely stated 
to us by building authorities that 
particular types of tiles made in these 
works have been the sole point which 
has sold houses. That may sound 
extreme. But where prospects have 
had a choice of houses the appearance 





POLICIES WHICH HAVE MADE 
THIS FIRM SUCCESSFUL :— 


x Cheapening production by con- 
tinuously installing the most efficient 
machinery as it comes out, and 
scrapping the old 


$ Constant research to improve 

quailty ahd make greater varieties to 

appeal to modern ideals 

% Raising the status of the product 

by giving it a general as well as 

specialist interest 

$ Ensuring prompt deliveries of 

greatest quantities to any site : 
“Se Steady advertising in national as- 

well as trade press. Displays in show- 
--room and exhibitions ; 
(EE R E A EE 








London. 


Toom we built thirty complete | 
in miniature. 
architecture, 


sand goaliy of the tiles has 
“been. the deciding — factor. 


In developing home sales we. a 


adopted policies which had 
-never before been attempted in — 
this industry. We advertis 
tiles in the national daily pre: 
It is no exaggeration to: say 
that this has been the most 
successful selling scheme we 
have undertaken. In two years 
our. output increased from _ 
1,500,000 tiles per week to 
3,000,000 per week ; and even 
then the quantity was insuffi- 
cient to keep pace with the . 
demand. We have had con- . 
tinuously to build new kilns 
and to buy up complete wor! 


notice sei by architects and 
builders. We therefore made special 

arrangements with local road trans- 

port companies so that we could 
guarantee to deliver, on any building 

site, up to 1,000,000. tiles in ten da: 


This guarantee “has p 
exceedingly strong selling po 
is essential that contractors, working. 

closely to a time schedule, should 
able to rely absolutely on del 
to pre-arranged time. 


Anothër direction i in which 
completely broken away from. t 
tradition of our trade is in the m 
of display. We have lately ope 
a showroom in: the West End o: 
This has never been 
before by a tile manufacturer. 


To make the most. convincing and 
attractive demonstration in this sho 


‘Different styles of | 


demonstrate what tiles really. mean 
O48 buiding: n : 2 





different colours and 
types of tiles completed — what we - 
{| consider the most’ attractive series of 
illustrations that has been produced _ 



















: be well oa 


alongside one 
=- There is a distinc ane : e 
purchasers of cars and A pur- 
chasers of roofing tiles. We plan to 
make the most of that connection. _ 


We endeavoured to raise the status 
of our trade far and away above the 





has Always surrounded it, 

it I might say. We wanted 

popula > make the general 
public interested in it, to make them 
-< realise that there was character and 
beauty in artistically designed tiles 
and persuade them to take as much 
interest in tiles as they would in any 
other form of house decoration. 





BRINGING THE QUALITY ARTICLE : 
INTO THE LOW-PRICE MARK 


dreary and commonplace atmosphere. 











Fuel mito 
| Productio! 
 Tonháge bigaan 






Our advertising in the national 
press was the first move in the 


direction of. stimulating general 
interest in tiles. Hitherto advertise- 
ments for such things were confined 


‘to the strictly technical papers of 


the building trade. 





< Exhibition. 


2,157% | 


-important factor i 


i I do not mean i 






regular supporters of it. 
Another way in which we have 
captured a great deal of the general 
public interest is by demonstrations 
at such places:as the Ideal Homes i 
Here we can show: to. 
the public that. Toots b 














quite definitely # at i ] 









erected | sady in 


by W. L. STEPHENSON (Chairman, F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd.) 


insistently demands more 
~ quality goods at a low unit 

of price. The policy upon which 
the whole Woolworth structure 
stands is that of bringing those 
quality goods into the low-price 
~ amarket.~ 
<- I should like to emphasise that 
last sentence because, even 
among many of the manufacturers 
= who, wish. to do business with us, 
-its significance is not fully grasped. 
I want to stress the word “ quality,” 
as that is the pivot pin of Woolworth 
business. 


Because an article selling in out- 


ae Ez day the general public 


< side shops at a shilling, one and six, 


__ two shillings, or even more, retails in 


similar form in our stores at sixpence, 


the impression sometimes arises that 


the sixpenny. edition of the article 
need be only rubbish, or at least a 


poor imitation of the original product. 
coue Never was there a greater error. 
When we take a  medium-priced 

‘article and bring it into the low-price 


field, that article will not pass our 


scrutineers or be placed on our 
counters unless it adequately serves 


the same purpose as-its more expen- 


sive prototype. The public to-day 


i has progressed far peyond the ie point: 


Woolworths can marketa low-price, 
efficient prototype of any medium 
price article. This article explains 
how they judge what will succeed in 
the low-price market and how 
they stimulate manufacturers 
to produce these new lines 


of paying money for rubbish. Even 
in spending sixpence it demands more 
and still more of “ quality.” We can 
only increase our business by con- 
tinuously raising that standard of 
quality. 

We have brought into the low- 
price market literally hundreds of 
articles which formerly were never 
even considered in this field. It must 
not be imagined that these articles 
just drifted in, as job lots or manu- 
facturers’ throw-outs, and that we 
retailed them cheaply for this reason. 
They were definitely created to suit 
a specific new market. 


Our buyers watch everything the 


public purchases in the normal 
“market. 
observe to what kind of people they- 
sell, note in what quantities they sell, 
idy, sea- 

think — w and offer propositions. 


They study those goods, 









wheth er the demand is s e 


of those mediurmeprict. 
terms of low-price unii: 
such articles. make a 
appeal to the classes. of 
who want to pay a 
Would the demand 
to warrant our. placing | 
Could we turn them over 
quickly enough ? 

Suppose a buyer has seen that 
an article which has a wide ge al 
demand at half a crown and is con- 
vinced that a brisk market awaits it 
at sixpence, his next step is to 
approach manufacturers to sée if it 
can be made in a quantity and ata 
price to suit us. In most t 
manufacturer has never tho 
such a proposition before; he | 
it impossible to produce ars 
figure. But the size of our i 
orders and the fact that wena 
on delivery help him. in new: 
estimate. By reason of our big 
quantities he can safely budget ahead 
for raw materials, wsé to full capacity 
the most modern machinery, or even 
put in new and special plant ands 
cut down his costs thatevent 
finds that he can produce 
want at the new low price. 







































hatowe 


Sometimes manufacturers come to 
We supe. 
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ject these g 
_ Our bu 


They are apie F 

only for results in ee sales, 
In most cases, however, i our 
buyers who find out what the public 
want and then approach the manu- 
facturers to make the goods. 


Tn hundreds of instances we have. 
stimulated manufacturers to produce 
new goods which they never thought 
of making at the price, And we are 
continuously spurring them in this 
way. We have to meet the steady 
public demand for still more 

** quality” goods at a low price. 










-< Within the last two or three years 
ny particularly the demand for these 
goods has grown, Take toilet soap. 
Until comparatively recently certain 
classes of people never bought toilet | 
‘soap, it was too expensive. For per- 
sonal use rough household soap had 
to serve. To-day we sell more toilet 
soap than any other retail concern in 
the country. Again, tooth brushes 
: and pastes were formerly not used at 
all in thousands of homes of the 
earning classes. To-day tooth 
brushes and high-grade pastes are 
selling in. our stores by tens of 
thousands. In toys, hardware, 
toiletries, and textiles we have end- 
oe Jess instances like this where manu- 

_facturers have been shown by Wool- 
worth buyers an entirely new and 
very profitable field of business. Thus 
in most cases the initiative has come 
from us. We have virtually forced the 
ee ‘product into the low-price 
field. 



























: Stimulating | British Manufacture 


` Some things, of course, we buy 
from ‘abroad. Britain has not a 
1opoly of ideas, and we have to 
keep our eyes open to see what the 

-= rest of the world can offer. Never- 
ess, while buying from abroad 





in ucement to the British. producer to 
try to get him to cut in and capture 
“the business. But he has to do this on 
and price. We cannot afford 
t home merely out of senti- 
we will not buy anything 
of the highest possible 
e money. Given the 
i t I shot at it, however, 
-the British manufacturer can generally 
-beat the foreigner in the end. Here 
J example. 




















The imposing facia is typical of 

many Woolworth branches.. 

This shows the floodlighting 
of the Birmingham branch 


is a comparatively new thing to 
many homes, and grape fruit knives 


concerns: grape fruit knives. 
ntally, here is another instance 
demand among fresh classes of 


high-grade cutlery shop. However, 
we found Continental manufacturers 


- importing it in large quantities. 


made in this country. 


-steel which altogether beats the 
foreign product. Shee 
and we shall now switch over to the we 


with the source of supply, and can 


-and serious difficulties arise. 


were hitherto the monopoly of the- 


producing a good knife which we. 
could sell at sixpence, and we were — 
a ow unit of prie. 


BUSINESS 


Our buyers considered it ‘could be 
Sheffield 
nufacturers were approached. 

st Sheffield was loath to abandon _ 
conservative and expensive _ 
thods. It could produce noth 
the price. Eventually, the pr 






_ spect of big orders had effect, and th 


t we have just received a 







The price is right 


British product. 


So successful has been our collabora- 
tion in this way with home. manu- 
facturers of various products, 
particularly of hardware and textiles, 
that our proportion of foreign-bought 
goods will this year be well below our 
15 per cent. of last year. Actually it 
suits.us better to buy British goods 
We become more closely in. touc 














get more evenly: distributed delive: 
We Study Complaints 


In perfecting our goods for the low- 
price market we have to keep just as 
closely in touch with our customers 
as with our suppliers. When we get __ 
complaints we study them as care- | 
fully as we should if the customer had 
paid pounds instead of pence for the 
purchase. a 


The average customer is a very E 
keen judge of merchandise and many —_ 
of the improvements which we have 
made in our, products have been the —— 
direct results of suggestions © made oe 
by our customers. ce 


We have 460 branches, we place e 
huge orders, pay. cash as deliveries 
are made, and that, together with __ 
high rents and rates, makes our 
counter space very expensive. We _ 
must turn over the goods at a fast 
rate. We cannot afford “ stic 
We do not carry big stocks. ‘Deli 
eriés are made direct from 
factories to the counters so tha 
branches have. stocks continually 
arriving. If anything slows up under 
scheduled speed congestion results 





























If we do find a line selling at muc 
under speed we scrap it from the 
counters. Space is so valuable that : 
in this way we save more money by 
substituting a fast seller than we 
lose by removing the “ sticker.’” 

Thus our buyers must be excep- 
tionally keen judges of the publi 
taste. Their interpretation of the 
requirements of the public has been __ 








-advanced to a science, enabling us. 


to put into our productions the great- 


est possible intrinsic value at the S 
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£5,000 to £50,000 per annum 
in a period of seven years, I 
think Mr. T; M. Scotney, a portable 
- building manufacturer, of St. Ives, 
«Hunts, can be credited with a pretty 
»good accomplishment. 
Seven years ago Mr. Scotney sud- 
enly found himself at the head of a 
siness that was making little, if any, 
1eadway. It was certainly making no 
appreciable profits, and showed no 


sales were confined to a few types of 
inexpensive poultry houses, and 
king capital seemed to be the one 
commodity that did not exist. 
Mr. Scotney, however, was con- 
ed that he could create a market. 
problem was how to do it with 
der capital resources. The question 
was no light one to consider. It 
needed very careful approach, as the 
basis on which the existing business 
stood was, as I say, preC&rious. That 
from this somewhat insecure founda- 
tion a flourishing and still rapidly 
growing business should be built up 
-ìs fairly good proof that the policy 
followed was- very. sound business. 
Mr. Scotney himself classifies this 
policy under six main heads : 


Advertising was the first matter 
to. come in for attention. Scot- 
ney realised the fundamental 
truth that a firm can do more business 
only by getting better known. He had 
‘little enough capital to spare for 
ublicity purposes of any kind, but 
e decided it. was essential somehow 













. 









: Speedy road transport was. 


-one of the main factors which — 
‘built up this business. This” 

ois the type of big-capacity | 
express lorry which enables - 
quick service to be given 


mmediate. prospects of doing so. 

























-HOW IT WAS DONE: 

1. Advertising to fullest 
extent of funds avail- 
able. Advertising in- 
crease pushed close up 
behind profit increase 


Personal clientele 
built up through per- 
sonal follow-up of all 
inquiries 

Systematic replace- 
ment of old plant by 
the latest equipment 


Speedy, @irect-to-site 
delivery of goods; 
erection by experts ; 
one all-in price 


Prompt collection of 
payments 


Salesmen : trained to 
importance of having 
confidence in the 
goods 


to get his name. regularly before his 
prospects. Money would not run to 
more than a very small space in one 
or two papers carefully selected as 
going to the highest proportion of 
potential buyers. However, he plunged 


-for these spaces, and kept them going 


without intermission. 





















With barely any p 
at first, those small s 
had their cumulative 
duced inquiries which w 
into new business. The 
money begun thus to com 
increased his adve: 
sitting back to wait 
results from the origi 
plays, he consiste 
publicity expenditu 
his increasing rev ; 
which he has proved bhas paic 
well. 










Though a keen 
5 advertising, Scotne ; 
strong views on the vo 
following up inquiries. 
that his meticulous attent 
important point. has materially 
duced the effective cost of hi 
tising, as well as increased his business 
at an unusually rapid pace. 
Whenever an Inquiry comes 
through, it is his aim to foil le 
himself with a personal call, 
call from a salesman. 


The value of a per 
clientele assists the bus 
respects. In Mr. Scotney’ 
“T have discovered w. 
successful business mer 
covered, that it is po 

more business with customer 
known personally’ than 
customers: who. are $ 
correspondence, On 
occasion an interview with 
tive client has led to a 






































$358 


Then there is another | factor. 


are made, the firm knows exactly 
with what type of client it is dealing, 


and is therefore able to use the tact. 


necessary to settle the matter in a 
satisfactory manner. It never hap- 
over zealous clerk writes 
tter to a customer he does 
, thereby severing for ever 
the latter’ s contiection with the firm. 







a = From the very first, when he 
- took over the business, Scotney 
" perceived the importance of 
: using modern plant in order to im- 
prove his production and cut his costs. 
The business was in a bad way, but 
he did not wait until it got better 
before he scrapped much of the old 
id installed new. He went 
ake the business better by 
-puttin in as much new machinery 
a ll allowance could afford. 
u changes he made at the 
outset were not revolutionary, but 
es they were changes, and they were 
improvements, The benefits were 
reflected in the production almost at 
once. As with his advertising, so with 
his installation of new plant. Directly 
money began to come in, still more 
as scrapped, and new was 
take its place. Thus pro- 
eased, and overheads were 





















gh the previous three 
actors have figured so largely 
a building up this business, 
E is yet another factor which 
Mr. Scotney had the perception to 
develop, and which, probably more 
than any other single item, has helped 
<in the widening of markets and the 
spreading of goodwill. That factor is 
transport: speedy delivery by road. 


the usual practice in the port- 
able building trade to make deliveries 
-+ by rail, relegating to the customer the 
Z trouble of making his own arrange- 
ments for erecting the buildings when 
they were delivered. There is often 
‘risk of damage in rail transport, delays 
frequently occur, and sometimes col- 
lection and delivery from the railway 
company’s premises entails difficulties 
and expense to the customer. It was 
‘here that Scotney decided to make his 
most revolutionary move, and to offer 
‘something which had not been avail- 
able before. 





he stood with regar 7 
enabled him to know that the price | 
he paid for a portable building repre- 









On be 
‘the rare occasions when. complaints — 


customer always t 


BUSINESS 


sented the price for the product com- pe ay sa 


pletely erected on the site and ready 


for use. An enormous advance on 
methods hitherto i in practice. 


Starting with one small lorry, 


Scotney began -his direct-to-custo- 
mer delivery and free-erection of the. 


buildings. Immediate success attended 
this policy. Not only was the cus- 
tomer thus relieved of all delivery 
troubles, but the fact that the firm's 
own service men erected the buildings 
ensured that they were always put up 
correctly. This point still further 
banished any possibility of complaints 
and at the same time materially 
improved the goodwill association 
between manufacturer and customer. 


More lorries of a high-speed type 
were quickly added to cope with the 
increasing orders. Prompt delivery 
and erection of egery order was con- 
sidered of major importance. 

This point of policy has proved an 
unqualified success. So much so that 
Mr, Scotney emphatically states that 
his business has been built up by 
rapid motor transport. 


The policy of the firm with 
regard to accounts is inter- 
esting. “I believe in prompt 
payment,” says Mr. Scotney, “ but I 
repeatedly discourage advance pay- 
ments. Customers who wish to pay 
cash with order are told that their cash 
is not wanted. Every customer is 
given to understand, however, that 
my prices are fixed at the lowest 
possible level, and that payment is 
expected as soon as the goods are 
delivered. In many cases, the man 
supervising the delivery and erection 
of houses is given an account, and 


this is presented when the work. is: 
Payment is often made jr 


finished. 
straight away, but, if nothing is fo 


coming within a few weeks, a personal jn 
call is made, and accounts are col- 


lected in this way.’ 


Thus, althongh the firm is a large as 


one, it has very few monthly state- 
ments to send out, and has very 
little trouble in the collection of 
accounts. As a result, the office staff 
is kept down to an absolute minimum. 


As a matter of inet, it consists only of 


workmen, keeping them up ‘atch 
-Scotney is no taskmaster. Rather 


and everyone, down to the 


It makes for efficient, speedy produ 


in 1 the firm’s goods. 
















































ing the staff at the | 
the highest efficiency 


Although his eye 





he proud of the in e spirit of 
goodwill which exists i 
floor boy. This happy relation: 
itself is a great asset to the bus 


tion, with no grouses at times wh 
rush orders make a lifte ext 
on the workers’ time. 


The final polit in this success 
Policy relates to salesmen. 
* salesmen have no exten 
training, but they are taught o 
important thing: absolute con 





“A man cannot be a- good 
man,” argues Scotney, “ 
confident that what he is sellin 
best article that can be produ 
the price. I fix all my prices 
as. is economically possible, andn 
reduce them. There is. nothi 
gained by -underselling. . I. 
rather drop out of business altoge 


I care nothing fo 
me that so-and- 
in price than my 
obtain an order by stressi 

that no goods are aoe whit 
not stand the same amount o) 
and tear. Our products are 
that. they are easily worth ¢ 
which may be charged for them 
have found that a customer who 

siders price before aT is on 





o 

faction of: seeing his seven. years’ 
crowned with success when he added 
his signature to the biggest contract 


for poultry houses which has probably __ 
ever been made ‘in this county. ae 
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; „messages throughout the works; ae 


og tired, ready almost to drop 
witk fatigue, yet how many 
times during the war did the 
Weary men in France step out and 
_ perform. still another five or six 
_. miraculous miles under the stimu- 
lating influence of rhythmical music 
when a band struck up at the head 

- of the column ? 


_ What is the secret of it? Is there 
agic in music ? Well, perhaps not 
exactly magic, but certainly an irre- 
sistible stimulus to physical move- 
ent is conveyed by rhythmical 
notes in harmony. 
_ There is certainly „no sign of 
excessive fatigue in the ‘cigarette 
factory of Teofani & Co., Ltd., yet 
excellent results in the way of 
speedier production have been brought 
ibout by music broadcast in certain 
the departments. 
ae freeman, a director 
n of the company, in conducting me 
over the works, pointed out that 
_ many of the processes in the manu- 
_ facture of cigars and cigarettes con- 
sist of an ever-recurring set of 
= movements. Such effort does not 
.. Yequire much brain power. Neverthe- 
_ less, the workers’ whole: attention 
us must be kept on the task. ` 


Teofani’s had to combat. a tendency 
to mind-wandering among the workers 
specially the women hands. An 
attempt was made to stop talking, 
but it still remained very prevalent. 
The production quota per employee 
suffered, errors in packing occurred, 
and there was the constant danger of 

injury through carelessness. 


A clue to the soluti was forth- 

coming when a growing habi 

< the- gil, workers of singing was 
noted. They were subconsciously 
turning to the natural stimulus of 






















MUSIC HAT 


PRO 













music, Why not, then, 


them with music ? 


The result was that loud-speakers 
were installed in every department 
where purely routine work was carried 
on. The source of the music is a 
gramophone, This is located in the 
timekeeper’s office. The timekeeper 
himself attends to the machine and 
broadcasts at statggyintervals. 


I might mention that the whole 
apparatus is of a high quality, giving 
the best possible reproduction. Cheap, 


provide 








by F. G. KAY 









inferior reproduction a 
the object in view. “ 
music played is strictly 
marches and so forth. = 
and chamber music W 
hinder and would pot 
swinging leadership 
physical movement. 





would 








The broadcasting is not continaous. 
Itis confined to four. half-hour pros 
grammes during the day. 


The speed of the muse can, ol 
course, be regtlated; and one € a 
actually see the workers’ hands 
swinging in thythm to the | 
Output has been increased and err ors 
practically eliminated. 


















Good Lighting 
Is Your Best Sales: 


says SIR WOODMAN BURBIDGE, Managing Director, Harrods Lea 


; powerful. than any human 
force. Carefully planned, it 
makes a wonderful difference to the 
appearance of merchandise, gives it 


new forms, sets off its colouring, and 


se [e is a selling force more 


Goods such as ours are fist 
desired often only by their appeal to 
the eye, and I estimate that fine 


lighting improves their value in the 


eyes of the customer by at least 20 to 
30 per cent. 


“As now designed for showcases, 
lighting schemes create within the 
store itself hundreds of shop windows 
which arouse an interest and. exercise 


“a permanent fascination for the 


customer. 


They show — a man or 
wortal whe may 





wondering 





casually through a store, 6 

new that might oth 

escaped attention or some 

refreshingly new and att 
f selli 












often semite a de: 
in business next day. 
a burglary insurance va 
“ Bloodlighting, to 1 
real advertising. I fully a; 
an expression that it is 
the most up-to-date, 
pelling form of advertise 
world has yet produced ! 
oe Good lighting bears 
proportion to the tota. 
and is therefore alwa 
vetmen” 


An English firm provides its foreign 

agents with illustrated letters, blank 

front, except for agent’s name 

nd. address at the heading. This 

` shows proof of centre spread in one of 

‘eight languages. It advocates the use 
of gummed tape 


This Box Increased Business 


“offering a clothes. cleaning 
men advertised widely to 
press three suits at an 

ctive a rice. The delivery 
ca ed at c stomers’ offices to 


at that prospective 

i ad. to bring the first suit 

home, wrapped in any brown 

1 string they could find, 

hat was a job they did not like. 

Trae, the first suit was returned, 

after cleaning, in a good cardboard 

box, thus providing an easy means 

for the customer to bring along the 

second suit. But the paper parcel 

busi ess at the outset really proved a 
lany prospects off, 


ne firm sent to each 
cardboard box, l knocked 


enquirer ; 


flat. The box bore a pasted-on label 
on which the sender could write his 
name and address. Here was the 
ideal container for the first suit. It 
saved the prospect all the trouble of 
making up an ugly, bulky paper 
parcel and the indignity of carrying 
such a bundle from home to his 
office. 


This plan at once made a con- 
siderable increase in orders. 


It Pays to Spend Time Helping 
the New Employee 


Q“ If every executive would stop 
long enough to consider the huge 
possibilities of lgs from omitting 
important instructions to new em- 
ployees I am sure they would give 
their closest attention and patience 
to new members of the staff. The 
average executive would do well to 
think over his own first days when he 
took his first job.” 


So the head of a well-known ship- 
ping office spoke in regard to new 
employees. This firm has one of the 
smoothest running organisations in 
the country and invariably has the 
longest waiting list of applicants for 
jobs. 


The firm has a plan whereby a 
senior member of the staff has as 
his whole time job the care of new 
employees. He gives three full days 
to each new employee, carefully and 
fully coaching him or her in every 
item of work. The idea pays full 
dividends from the lack of initial 


errors, speed with which the new 


member gets properly into his or her 
stride and lack of resignations after 
a week or so of work. 


These Trucks Cut Handling 
Costs by 84 and 93 per cent. 


@The production manager of a large 
at Hendon states that a. 


factory 
5 cwt. electric truck driven by storage 


batteries and worked by one man. 


carried four times the load handled 


by a hand truck and two men, — 
involved only a half the upkeep, and. 
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saved 84 per cent. in the cost e 
ton of material handled. 


In another factory a single 30 ¢ 
electric truck handleggnearly twelve 
times the load carried By a hand tru 
and saves 93 per cent. in the handli g 
cost per ton. 


With the vital demand for ‘towe 
production costs the use of battery- 
driven trucks, as against hand labour, 
offers considerable opportunity for 
saving, and releases manual labour 
which could be turned to more pro 
ductive purposes. 


How a Car Park Increased Sales 


QA London retail house made 
special arrangement with a big adj 
ing garage. The garage was a popula: 
place for business men and vis 

to leave their cars, and the charg 
was a shilling a day. 

The store «arranged that anyone 
showing a purchase ticket. from the 
store could collect his car. free o 
charge. The store paid the garage 
for every such ticket surrendered, 


The result was a great increase in 


anyway, why not make them at thi 
store and get the free car park ?.. 


The bulk orders resulting w. 
worth the shilling premium ° 
the store thus paid for them. — 


Young Employees Arrive 
Trained 


@A Liverpool. shipping îm has | an 
arrangement whereby it co-operates 


“with four local schools for the train , 


ing of prospective employees. 
A year before certain boys leave 


school they may obtain free training 


if they desire to enter the shipping 
office. 


seem to be the right type, are trained. 


_ There is a short correspondence 
course e conti E o five lessons. -The ee 





Only a certain number for oe 
‘whom there are vacancies, and who 
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jys are also supplied with advertis- 
ing and publicity material, so that 
_ they can obtain an idea of the firm’s 
progress. . 

_ Books on shipping are lent to them, 
and periodical visits to the company’s 
steamers are arranged. 


A Good “ Prestige ” Idea 


QA provincial dairy firm puts in every 
tton of cheese a small coloured 
isc on which is printed an illustra- 
tion of a- lion, and the words: “I 
am British. Thank you for buying 
me.” One of those little things which 

makes for good feeling between sup- 
plier and customer. 


Flying Squad for Van Repairs 


4A department stores operating a 
leet of more than twenty vans has 
issued orders to the drivers that they 
are not to “ tinker” with the engine 
when a stoppage occurs. 


e drivers are not mechanics, 
and they cannot be expected to know 
uch about engines. When a break- 
down occurs the driver goes 
to the nearest telephone and 
ks the company’s garage 
for helpe o 
Immediately a mechanic on 
a side-car combination (fully 
eguipped with tools and spares) 
leaves for the place named by 
the driver. 











- SUPERSEDES LOOSE 
CARBON SHEETS 


claimed that in a given time 
pist can fill in these new 
Fan-fold: forms 50..per cent. more 
quickly than ordinary multiple forms. 
Separate carbons are eliminated, 
he carbon being ready printed on 
“the: back of each form. 
- Any “shape” of carbon can be 
printed to synchronise with columns 
required or not required on suc- 
‘cessive forms. This. obviates -all 
trouble. of masking and registering 
--Joose carbons. Unauthorised altera- 
< tions- aré impossible. The printed 
<o carbon does not smear ; 





























By engaging an experienced 
mechanic, and thus cutting out all 
garage repair and towing charges, 
the store estimates that it will save 
30 per cent. of its lorry maintenance 

H. 


Forwarding Salesmen’s 
Correspondence Fee 


Q Many firms forwardsalesmen’sletters 
in large envelopes—a method which 
means quite a heavy stamp bill for 
the whole year, 


There is no necessity for this as 
letters may be re-addressed providing 
the following regulations are observed: 

Letters must be reposted not later 
than the day after delivery (Sundays 
and public holidays excepted) and 
must not be opened or tampered with. 
The first name and address must not 
be obscured, 


This service does not. apply. to 
parcels, except where both the original 
address and the substituted address 
are served from the same delivery 








office or are within the 
delivery area. 





Stimulating Sales of a l x I 
Product 


+. 
Qin Sheffield a razor blai 
turer gave away a Tagor | 
every copy of a local v 
paper. Very thin cards v 
attached to each were it 
papers. , 






R 





Using the Factory to ‘Create 
Goodwill 


QA publicity idea which proved a 
strong sales-builder was rece 
by a firm manufacturiy 
milk. Mothers were i 
their babies to the firm’s i 
be photographed, free. 
and cash were awarde 
the best babies... Thep 
getting the mothers 
factory was good prop 
was reflected in the 
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í here is one thing which the 

| present condition of trade has 

; thrust upon: the average manu- 

<- facturer it is the necessity for improv- 

‘ing his turnover by squeezing more 

business, and squeezing it at lower 
cost, from his existing sales areas. 


This i isa thing apart from actually 
widening his markets. Many manu- 

<- facturers have not had the money to 
z spend on getting new markets. Adver- 
 tising, bigger staffs, creating new 
demands, seeking wider distribution 
and new outlets are all excellent 
_-expedients for increasing sales, but 
unfortunately they all. call for big 
capital expenditure, and most manu- 

- facturers have found that liquid 
capital for enterprise of this sort is an 

-= extremely scarce commodity. . They 
have been forced to concentrate on 
reorganising — their existing arrange- 
ts to make them produce a better 
mn, and in this manner increase 
their turnover and lower their costs 

















urnover Up 40 Per Cent. 
Costs | Down 6 Per Cent. 


he example of a manufacturer of 
selling direct to consumer, who 
me ised his turnover by nearly 

< 40 per cent. and at the same time 
reduced his selling costs by an all- 
round 6 per cent., is an excellent 
: ‘illustration of this closer combing of 
territories. 





The manufacturer had the whole 
of. England covered by salesmen 
working in definitely allocated terri- 

< tories. The number of orders re- 

ceived was steadily falling off, yet the 

_-salesmen’s expenses were increasing 

- -as they tried to cover more and more 

ground per day to make up the 

~ volume of orders. This was not the 

sort of thing which could be allowed 

to go on if the company was to remain 

in ‘business. The Sales Manager 
therefore tried an experiment. 


He took an area in a thickly popu- 
lated part of the North which was 
the strict preserve of one of the star 
salesmen of the company, and he 
split this territory in two, putting on 
the other half another salesman 


who was complaining that in his 





- territories. 












= ORDER BY BETTER TERRITOR Y COVERAGE 








‘territory business was particularly 


difficult. 


The star salesman kicked against 
this arrangement. He said orders 
were difficult enough to get anyway, 
without having half his prospects 
taken away. He was a senior man 
with this concern and he sent an 
objection direct to the Sales Manager. 
This executive, however, had both 
salesmen back at head office and 
personally explained the idea behind 
the experiment. He pointed out that 
the endeavour was, not to Aalve each 
man’s orders, but, by giving each an 
area which could be covered more 
intensively, to double them. Both 
men were sent back to the newly 
split area with instructions to go 
through it with a tooth comb. 


In three weeks both salesmen had 
each exceeded their previous average 
quotas by over 50 per cent. Where 
before they had been spreading their 
energies thinly over comparatively 
large areas (and incidentally running 
up their travelling expenses) they 
were now digging much deeper and 
more profitably into smaller terri- 
tories. Both salesmen were genuinely 
surprised at the result, the star man 
particularly began to check himself 
up and to profit by the new angle 
shown to him. 


With this experiment in mind, the 
Sales Manager decided to concentrate 
all his salesmen by-similarly dividing 
up the territories. A very careful 
analysis of the returns over the last 
three years from every territory was 
made and the least profitable grounds 
were cut out without further argu- 
ment. The company had no money 
to spend on “ reminder ” advertising 
or any other form of propaganda by 
means of which to keep in touch with 
the abandoned territories, so they 
were left—to come in later for the 
attention of new salesmen when con- 
ditions warranted it. 


Six months. have proved that 
experiment to be fully justified. In 
every case bigger returns at lower 
cost have come from the divided 
Some of them did not 
show so big an increase as did the 
preliminary trial, but on the other 
hand some of the home counties 
showed an even bigger improvement. 
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_ by F. T. POULTON 


The net result has been, after twelve 
months’ working, an increase of 
roughly 40 per cent. in orders and a 
6 per cent. cut in expenses. ` 


Closer Combing of Outlying 
Areas Improves Returns _ 


confectionery manufacturer im- 
proved his business by adopting _ 


the opposite principle. He did — 
not reduce the areas which his sale: 
men covered but put on fifteen addi- 
tional men (at small salary and good : 
commission) so as to allow the 
existing salesmen the better to cover . 
outlying areas which hitherto had 
been not too well prospected. 


The existing salesmen all had motor 
cars but rather than add to expenses _ 
by engaging new salesmen with cars 
the firm took on the new men without 
cars and put them to work exclu- 
sively in the big towns so that the 
the 


salesmen with the cars could 


' ye 
scattered small towns and: villages 


The result. was that business in the 
outlying areas immediately improve 
as it is a fact that dealers in this kind 
of district respond most readily to 
better service from the supplier. 


The men covering the towns, ‘once 
they had settled down to ‘work, : 
actually produced more. business in. 
the limited areas than did the men 
who previously had covered the sam , 
areas with cars. : 


On the other hand, the” cars 
enabled the better coverage of the — 
country districts to be made and the 
amount of new. business proved very | 
gratifying. Actual figures are not =~ 
available, but this firm has decided: = 
to reorganise its permanent selling. 
force on these lines.. 


Cutting Out Detail Saved £9, 000 : 
a Year : 















he ruthless cutting out of toutine E 

detail was how a nationally. 

known speciality house reduced = 
the cost of selling by over £9,000a year. ae 
This concern had forty-two. provincial... 
branches, each with a branch manager, | - 
which were controlled by five Divi- = 
sional Managers, each with his own = 


iee T 


a @Your article last Tronth n “ Dla 


to Cut Costs’ was very interesting, 
particularly. the item where a manu- 


duced the costs of demon- 

We manufacture a 

i g appliance and our salesmen 

always carried a demonstration model 
“in their cars, 


These models cost us over {150 a 
year to keep in first-class condition, 
and often had to be returned to the 
factory for adjustment due to frequent 
handling. 


Three months: ago we called in all 
demonstration models, and provided 
our salesmen with a portfolio of 
ual ro in. by 8 in. photographs. 
ty portfolios cost us £35, in- 
cluding taking and re-touching the 

phi ographs. 
i a w the photographs in good 
tion amounts to only a few 
a yar and sales have in no 


and the way in which it is displayed 
makes the reading a pleasure. T hope 
ill have the success your publi- 
serves,”’——GILBERT VYLE, 


months prior to our 

gold standard’ I 
oods from Holland to the 
ut £50 weekly. I always 

> drawn on an English 


o ave saved miything 
ascertaining the rate of exchange ? 
how much ? How and where can 

s e of exchange ; or is it 
usual to pay in the way I did? I once 
asked the counter clerk at the bank 


informed me I had better 


as I` wa oig: "—T. G, 


mount of fluctuation in n the 
of exchange would not offer 


any really tangible advantage on so 
small an amount as £50. The 
rates of exchange are quoted daily 
in all papers giving Stock Exchange 
news. 


The safest way to purchase goods 
that have to be sold at a profit in a 


foreign currency is to arrange with 


the bank to cover ahead for the 
necessary amount of foreign currency 
required. So that when the order for 
the goods is placed, so the right order 
for guilders is placed with it. Thus 
ensuring the right purchase price. 


* * * 


@ “ Two failures in the lighting supply 
within the last twelve months have 
involved us in great inconvenience and 
cost, Is there an inexpensive way of 
securing immunity from such break- 
down ? ’—L. E. V., London, N.W.r1, 


Complete security against failure of 
the supply involves a certain expense. 
You can either instal a private 
lighting plant, consisting of a dynamo 
coupled to a gas or oil engine, with a 
storage battery, which will ensure you 
an unbroken supply, quite indepen- 
dent of and auxiliary to that from the 
mains. Or you can put in a storage 
battery, which, charged from the 
mains, acts as a reserve to be called 
into instantaneous operation in case 


So Pie fae 


Z a, 


did not say whether you have- 
E chasing in guilders or. sterling 
© but, presumably, it must have 

the former, otherwise the m 
would not a ; : 


yer: “HEY 
T-T 
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of an emergency. Man 
whom lighting is a 
adopt such a plan. We sugg 
-you get in touch with The Accumu! 
tor Makers’ Association, 66, Victo 
Street, S.W.1, who can advise ym in 
more detail. 


+o 


©“ I have found it impossibh to 
buy a decent alarm clock, British 
made. On the market there is end- 
less choice of most excellent cloc 
at every kind of price, yet. all 
them are foreign made. 3 


will. compete in quality — 

with the forcign products ca 
mass production along the very | 
organised lines. What about wo 
Who will be the English Ingersoll ? 
There is room for him,’—T. J. F. 
Harbledown, Canterbury, Kent: 


kd * % 3 3 
@From Sir David Milne-Wat 
“ BUSINESS seems to me- 
full of interesting and useful in 
tion, which I think must be of con 
siderable value to business people.” — 
Davip MiLnE-Watson, Governorand | 
Managing Director, The Gas Light & | 
Coke Company, Westminster, S.W.1. 


‘COULDN'T YOU POSTPONE | 
F NET WATER HOLE?” a 
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| for Advertisin 
IN | = 

GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND = 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, = 

: INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA, CANADA, Z 
ao AND ON Z 
= | THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE E 


consult : 
C. MITCHELL & Co. Lr. = 


Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 


MITCHELL HOUSE, 1-2, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C.1 





In all the above Markets THE HOUSE OF MITCHELL 


[= 
is qualified to give expert advertising service based on long and varied = 
experience, oe hand knowledge of local conditions, as well as an unrivalled E 

l acquaintance with the advertising = 
value of the Press of the various E 
Countries. = 


i 


On the Continent of Europe, bank- 
ing accounts are a in each 
Country, and payment of accounts 
is accepted in the currency of the 
country concerned. 


Many International Advertisers 
have entrusted us with their 
publicity arrangements. Reference 
to any of them gladly given on 
FOUNDED 1837 request. 
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Actual details depend upon the 
goods to the handled and the markets 
to be worked, but as an example let 
us say twelve manufacturers could 
each put up £1,000, that is £12,000 
capital for the company. An overseas 
branch office could then be opened, a 
permanent agent sent out, and the 
whole export organisation worked up 
from this point. The sales company 
would be remunerated by each 
member paying an agreed percentage 
commission onall export sales calcu- 
lated on net invoice values after 
deducting all discounts. 


A percentage of profits made by the 
sales company could be reinvested in 
the business for further export 
expansion. 


Under another plan a sales company 
can be formed in an overseas market 
to handle the products of several 
British factories with an independent 
manager to look after the interests of 
all. Here again it would be necessary 
that the various goods should not 
compete with one another. 


The class of sales company to be 
formed would depend upon the laws 
and conditions of the country in 
question. It may be necessary to 
register as a limited company, or its 
equivalent, to avoid heavy income 
tax charges. 


It is impossible to set out particu- 
lars of all countries where a sales 
company of this kind would be 
advisable, but exporters can always 
find out from an agent or H.M. Trade 
Commissioners how the law of any 
specific country affects the matter, or 
find out from the latter the name and 
address of reputable solicitors who 
will give advice. 

A still further method is for a 
representative. to visit foreign markets 
at regular periods on behalf of a 
number of home manufacturers, to 
push the sales of all the products in 
the group. In such a case the group 
representative is in a good position 
to find would-be agents in the markets 
and to advise his principals should 
they still require to appoint a resident 
agent. 


Fixing the Agency Agreement 


The usual routine in these circum- 
stances is for one of the manufacturers 
to employ the representative and to 
pay his salary and commission, while 
the others in the group pay an agreed 
sum towards these and travelling 
expenses, plus a commission on all 
orders they receive and execute. 


The actual form an agreement 


should take naturally depends upon 
the class of agent and the conditions 
of his appomtment, but the majority 
of overseas agents who are worth 
while have no time for complicated 
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agreements and will only accept a 
really simple form. In fact, very 
often an exchange of letters setting 
out the main conditions will meet the 
case completely. 


























These services are 


PAID FOR ALREADY 


—make use of them 


very exporter wants to know, as the basis of his judgment of a 
Fire market, all relevant trade figures, customs, tariffs and other 

commercial legislation; freights and shipping regulations ; condi- 
tions on the spot, names of importers and of possible agents. To meet 
this need the Department of Overseas Trade (35, Old Queen Street, London, 
S.W.x) will furnish on request— 


Statistics. Latest import and export trade figures for all countries : while 
kept on file are comprehensive recordsof production and other matters likely 
to be of assistance in estimating the trade possibilities of other countries. 


Prices. The ruling prices of various imports in any foreign country can be 
learned (a) from the Foreign Catalogue Library, or (b) from the samples 
available for examination by any United Kingdom manufacturer of goods 
made by foreign competitors and actually on sale in overseas markets. 


Customs, Tariffs, etc. Up-to-date files are kept for all countries of 
customs, import and export restrictions, rules affecting certificates of origin, 
and the like. 


Shipping and Communications. Detailed information on such ques- 
tions as what the facilities are for transporting a particular class of goods ; 
cost for freight, including rail transport in the United Kingdom, port, dock 
and harbour facilities, both in the United Kingdom and foreign countries, 
and possible rail or road transport in the country to which the goods are 
to be sent ; what special packing may be necessary, and cost of insurance. 


Salesmanship and Publicity. Manufacturers can obtain lists of 
importers classified according to the goods in which they deal, together 
with lists of experienced agents for the sale of United Kingdom manu- 
factures abroad. Full information is given of the commercial customs, the 
practices of salesmanship, and the methods of publicity obtaining in any 
particular country. And as a complementary service to all this an index 
of United Kingdom manufacturers is maintained, classified according to the 
goods they produce, to which foreign inquirers are referred. A simple 
application secures inclusion in this Trade Index. 


Export Credits Guarantee 


Last, but perhaps the most important factor, is the insurance of credit. 
To assist in the capture of orders, which otherwise would be won by foreign 
competitors allowing more extended credit terms, the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department (9, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, E.C.4) enables 
the British exporter to give competitive credit terms, and yet guard against 
bad debts. The scheme follows recognised insurance principles. Exporters 
may obtain guarantee of the payment at maturity of a proportion, which may be as 
high as 75 per cent., of bills of exchange drawn upon approved importers. The bulk 
of the business is done by means of insurance policies covering shipments for a forward 
period of six months. 

The names of importers with whom business is contemplated are, after approval, 
inserted in a schedule to the contract. Having taken out a policy the exporter has 
only to declare each bill as it is drawn, much as he would do under a marine insurance 
policy, Thus relieved of the greater part of his risk, he can greatly expand his turnover 
without dangerously increasing his liability. 

So far, from July 1, 1926, to September 30, 1931, contracts covered by these guaran- 
tees total {26,066,473, under which actual shipments have already been made to a 
value of £19,000,000. 

These valuable services for which the business man as taxpayer has already paid are 
yet not widely enough known or utilised. The Department itself urgently appeals for 
the living stimulus of daily contact with the urgent needs of commerce 
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ness to-day. a 

Private Automatic Tel 
System enables you to 
economies in time, mom 
and space. 

An internal call can be put 
through on this system in. a 
few seconds: no operator 
required: the apparatus occ 
pies very little space, and can 
often be housed in a site that” 
would be unsuitable for £ 
a manually operated 3 | 
system. a @ 
May we help you to 

effect these econo- ~ 

mies by sending 

full particu- . 
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- Telephone < Woolwich 116% 


>P s any document in up to FIVE 
URS by ONE OPERATION. 
ypewriting, pen-writing, pencil- 

riti raughtsman’s plans, drawings, 
printed matter. Copies them ina 
conds, and gives you up to 100 
mile copies as fast as paper can be 

into and out of the machine. Takes 
rm up to 18in. x 34in. 


expensive. stencils. NO messy inks, 

„carbon sheets. NO type to set up. 
elaborate ‘preparations for copying. 
„expert operator needed. 


rts next to nothing after first installation. 
Pays. for itself in a few months’ time. 


END FOR CATALOGUE. ASK FOR R DEMONSTRATION. 
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Dive business has, of 
coy its own particular difficulties 
contend with, so it is proposed to 
it remarks in this article to 
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values, together with. full allowanc 
for labour expended thereon and a lso 
a proportion of the overhead expen 
involved. To this figure must © 
added all material issues during t 
six months, again valued at market 
prices, together’ with any inter- Y 
sectional transfers, The total direct } 


- payroll is then added, care being taken © 


to ensure that only wages paid out on 
actual production are included. 


Then comes the question of direct 
expenses. The chief ones common in 
all organisations are discussed below : 


Indirect Wages: the total wages — 
paid out for all non-productive work — 
such as cleaning and errands must be 
included here. ; 
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each section. = 


General Research: most fac- 
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Protection against vermin, 
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separate research department or 


laboratory which tests all raw mate- 


rials and develops any new aes 

he 
expenses of this section should be 
spread over the whole factory in 
proportion to the estimated amount of 
time spent on work for each part of 
the factory. 


General Maintenance: it should 
be a rule in every business that no 
repairs to plant or maintenance to 
equipment shall be carried out without 
a written order from the section 
concerned. If this rule is strictly 
observed there will be no difficulty in 
fixing the correct debits to each 
department. 


Balancing the Account 


The assembly of the expense items 
concludes the entry on the debit side 
of the account. There may be other 
overhead charges which have not 
been mentioned here, but the items 
that have been discussed are repre- 
sentative of the difficulties which are 
usually encountered when formulating 
the account. 


Against the raw material issues on 
the debit side of the figure shown we 
have as an offset the cost value of the 
output for the whole period. This 
output must of course be valued at 
the same basic prices as the materials 


- By means of this addressing machine cot 
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three parts, t.e., material, labo 
expenses. 


-Theoretically the differen 


totals between the debit a 


should now represent the va 
stock at the end of the six 
which entry conclades: the 
of the account itself. 


In actual practice the two ‘totals 
seldom agree, and the fact that they 
do not leaves three possibilities to be 
considered. (1) That the closing or 
inventory was- in- 
correctly taken or valued; (2) that 
material has. been issued or. tr 
ferred without the. -accompanying | 
debit and credit being issued ; (3) that 
the. actual method. of valuing or 
costing is not accurate. 


The closeness with which thes 
totals agree is a very valuable 
tion as to the general rehabmty gi the 
figures. ; 


The percentage of direct overheads. 
is obtained by dividing the total 
expenses on the debit side of the 
account by the total direct labo 
figure on the credit side. The whole 
expense is then eliminated by applying 
to each labour item on the credit side, 
thus. it will be seen that the 
pense figure is bound to agree in any 
case, 


It is the usual practice to bala 
off the account by. entering — 
material and labour differences — 
suspense. gain or loss account; at 
the end of the year this ‘should 
automatically balance. o 
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TO ABANDON tHe GOLD STANDARD 
Is NOT A PANACEA 


BUSINESS does not necessarily agree with 

this view, which, however, is an interesting 

comment on the emergency action of the 
late Government 





The Editor, 

Su,—We are practising a great 
national self-deception. Struggling 
in the middle of an over-industnialised 
world, we are blindly hailing the 
abandoned Gold Standard as the 
dawn of a new era of national 
prosperity. 

Such an idol has indeed feet of 
clay ; it is a shallow, shifting founda- 
tion for our industrial structure. 
Certain schools of economic thought 
have proclaimed from the housetops 
that a depreciated currency stimu- 
lates exports and hampers imports 
and that this double remedy needed 
so vitally for our depressed trade has 
been flung into our s by our 
abandonment of the Gold Standard. 


Economic laws are merely state- 
ments of tendencies and are easily 
disturbed by the action of mankind. 
That the fallen purchasing power of 
our currency enables the foreigner to 
buy more cheaply in this country 
than in his own is an economic 
truism. Yet do we, in all seriousness, 
anticipate that Europe and America, 
in the throes of the worst trade 
depression the world has ever known, 
will complacently fold their arms 
whilst British goods flood their 
markets and stifle their own indus- 
tries? Such a delusion is a childish 
thought, reared on faith, hope and 
expectation, but on nothing else. 


Let us consider the British pound 
as we prefer to know it; accepted 
the world over—typifying the solidity, 
the strength, the very character of 
the British race. To-day it is tossed 
about on the restless sea of inter- 
national finance, pitched between the 
dollar and the franc, with a value 
dancing to the tune of every financial, 
political, and industrial crisis that 
may arise. Consider the psycho- 
logical effect on the foreigner in 
relation to British financial prestige. 
Among the blessings and benefits 
that our depreciated currency confers 
upon us will be numbered the quixotic 
peve of paying more to our 
oreign creditors, whilst our foreign 
debtors, in terms of their own cur- 
rency, will need less money to pay 
their debts to us. 

The incidence of this economic tax 
will rest with the nation and our 
industries, and despite all arguments 


and theories to the contrary you 
cannot avoid an increase in the cost 
of living and a rise in productive 
manufactunng costs. 


Thus. do we discover a definite 
offset by our essential importations 
against advantages accruing by the 
hypothetical increase in our exporta- 
tions which a depreciated currency is 
supposed to bring about. Should 
industry be unable to resist the 
demand for the wages increase that 
will assuredly follow the increased 
living cost this advantage will dis- 
appear almost entirely. 

Now what does it all mean to the 
British Financial Market ? 


The strength of our currency, the 
integrity of our banking institutions, 
the high commercial morality of the 
Stock Exchange have cemented the 
solid foundation of the great financial 
structure we know as the London 
Money Market. Can we reasonably 
hope that London will retain its 
proud position that it can conduct 
gigantic financial operations with 
sterling see-sawing from day to day ? 


Do we imagine that America and 
France have cornered two-thirds of 
the world’s gold for the mere pleasure 
of bulging their vaults ? 


For years they have sought to 
usurp our position as the financial 
centre of the world. Will it be easier 
for them to achieve that ambition 
with their huge gold reserves and gold- 
backed currency in competition with 
our fluttering, floundering pound ? 


The measure of damage to this 
country, should our financial supre- 
macy vanish, is impossible of estima- 
tion. 

To our economic recovery there is 
no royal road, least of all by way of 
the abandoned Gold Standard. Asa 
nation and as individuals,our only way 
lies through hard work and sacrifice. 


There is a sinister similarity in the 
position of this country to-day and 
that of the Romans before their 
Empire fell. We should do well to 
heed it. 

Our position is perilous and pre- 
carious, but a very long way from 
being hopeless. We are the masters 
of our fate and our destiny lies within 
our own hands. 

(Signed) A. G. Bryant, F.C.LS. 
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SPEND... 
BUT SPEND 
WISELY 


Where incomes will dear 
it, it should be regarded 
by all of us as an obliga- 
tion which we must not 
avoid.” 







Adrema Jir 
Hand Machine 


WEY not follow the Premier’s 
advice on National Economy 
and reduce your overhead costs by 
installing the “Adrema” system > 
A junior operating an Adrema 
machine can do the bulk of your 
office routine work in your 
Accounts, Advertising, Secr2tarial, 
Pay Office, and Despatch Depart- 
ments, etc., twenty times faster 
than a good clerk and with absolute 
accuracy. 

Checking “rush work” over- 
time and even errors are entirely 
eliminated by this system. 

If you wish to reduce your 
overhead costs and increase the 
speed and accuracy of your work 
—write TO-DAY for full particu- 
lars showing how the “ Adrema ” 
can help you. No obligation will 
be incurred. 


ADREMA LTD. 
136-150, Regent Street, London, V.I 
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N.S.S./N.E.W.S.—Amazed Director 


Austins of East Hem, Ltd, write —" We urs amirod at tho 
unproductive wages and space saved. Also, congestion is now 
unknown.” 


Bave 8250 to $750 s year in your Works ond Ware ouse". 
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the “ GUID! ph” Marking Machine end Speciai puns 
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Stan and Visitors. 
IMusirated Felder, Dres. 

NATIONAL SAFETY SERVICES, Ltd., GQMIMIDY. 
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SMALL PAGES 


help small advertisers 
auch as that of the Daily Mirror, is acvant- 


el, ae ne sets on ae Ee 
Prefer.) 


WHAT IS THE REASON 
FOR THE WIDE ADOPTION 


" ROBIN ” LOOSE LEAF BOOKS ? 


(Ta ar 


Every business has records which 
must be kept accurately and 
economically. 

“Robin” Loose Leaf Books 
make this easy. They are de- 
lightfully simple to work. 

The indexing makes the book a 
pleasure to use. Each book is a 
continuous live record with no 
wasted space to cause delay. 
This is why so many businesses— 
large and small—use “Robin” 
books for all their records. 

Send for a complete “Robin” 
outfit on approval—comprising 
Binder 581B bound full maroon 
ee 200 leaves 5° x 8” ruled 


aint, caei A-z adex 
dat nd i Z index D/E 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 
J. W. RUDDOCK & SONS - 
LINCOLN. 
and BIRMINGHAM 
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PARTNERSHIP 


HOW 


he value of Partnership In- 
surance is gaining increasing 
recognition in this country, 

and it is likely that in time a policy 
of this nature will be as normal a 
feature of any partnership as the deed 
itself. In the case of small businesses 
the death of one partner throws a 
great burden on the other, which may 
be sufficient to cripple the business for 
several years. When each partner 
insures the other, however, he is 
able to command immediately a sum 
large enough to restore the capital 
value of the partnership to the widow, 


e and the bonuses which will have 


accrued on the policy serve to meet 
the inevitable expenses of re-organisa- 
tion. 


Another advantage arising out of 
Partnership Insurance which is of 
considerable value is the stand-by 
which the policy affords as a means 
of raising loans to meet an emergency. 


Should the partnership be dissolved 
before the policy attains maturity 
there is, of course, a cash surrender 
value attached to it which would 
assist in the formation of a new 
business. 


Neighbours’ Liability 


The question has been raised re- 
cently in a daily newspaper of how 
far liability exists in respect of 
damage caused by fire to neighbour- 
ing property. Generally speaking, 
there is no such liability at English 
Common Law. 


In France there is a definite clause 
in each fire policy—“ recours de 
voisins ’—which excludes the in- 
suring company’s liability for damage 
by fire which started on a neigh- 
bouring premises, but in England the 

licy operates on the “ Knock-for- 
Knook ” ’ principle of a motor policy, 
ie., each company bears the loss 
occasioned on the premises insured by 
its own policy, irrespective of the 
place of the fire’s inception. If an 
uninsured person suffers loss by fire 
through the burning of neighbouring 
premises he must bear the loss him- 
self; he has no redress at law unless 
he can prove that the outbreak was 
due to negligence. 


In the event of “ malicious intent ” 
being proved to have caused the fire 
there is a remedy at law, but any 
action fought on those lines would be 
likely to result in money wasted by 
the plaintiff, since the defendant will 
have failed tpso facto to make good 


BUSINESS 


INSURANCE 


IT ASSISTS THE SMALL BUSINESS 


his loss under his own policy and will 
be found, in all probability, to have 
no financial resources as a result. 
The only solution of the problem is 
for every property-owner to insure his 
own risk and, since fire insurance is so 
inexpensive, there is no excuse for 
anyone who fails to do so. 


Business Capital 


The interest which must be paid on 
borrowed capital is a very great drag 
on a new business, and as a means of 
obviating this initial overhead cost 
the purchase of a sinking fund policy 
is worthy of consideration. 

It may be presumed that a certain 
amount of forethought and prepara- 
tion is a natural preliminary to the 
launching of a new venture of this 
kind and some years spent in training 
are essential if the effort is to have 
some chance of success. During these 
years a parent who desires to buy a 
business for his son, or the ambitious 
man working on his own account, 
may well think it worth while to 
invest a few pounds each year in the 
sinking fund insurance which would 
provide the necessary capital when 
the training is complete. 

One society dealing in this class of 
business offers a policy maturing at 
the end of ten years at an annual 
cost of £8 7s. for each £100. Special 
rates are quoted for sums of £500 and 
over. 


Depreciation of Investments 


At times like the present, when the 
value of many investments is very 
considerably depreciated, one asks 
oneself occasionally what would be 
the position of dependents if, through 
the death of the investor, they were 
compelled to sell his shares at short 
notice. The money brought in by a 
forced sale of this kind might repre- 
sent only a proportion of the true 
assets and the legatees would suffer 
a considerable loss. 


To meet losses of this kind a lead- 
ing Scottish Insurance Company is 
issuing short-period policies which are 
likely to prove very popular. No 
proposals for less than £500 are enter- 
tained under this scheme, but the 
premiums are well within the means 
of the class of people whom the 
insurance is designed to attract. Thus, 
for a few shillings, the investor can 
take out a policy to cover the depre- 
ciation of his holdings for as long as 
the market remains unfavourable for 
selling. 
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Royals 
SAVE | 
more than 


Ro Typewriters are not an expense—they are an 
economy—they save more than they cost. 


(1) By doing more work ; 
(2) By doing better work ; 
(3) By doing both of these for a /onger time; 


(4) By enabling your typist to do all three with 
less effort. 


The first three save direct typewriter expense. The fourth 
saves typlsts’ time, typists’ energy, typists’ cost. 

The Royal is recognised as the World’s best typewriter, 
and on the basis of service rendered—the only true 
measure of typewriter cost—it Is the cheapest. 

We have proved those facts to over a million typewriter 
users, and we will be happy to prove them to you. 





STANDARD & PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITERS, 75/75a, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone: ROYAL 7601 (10 lines, 
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You’re a man of 
Common Sense 


READ 
THIS 


Twenty years from now, though you will be richer in 
erience, will you, as inly, be richer in pocket? 
Will you be able to say, as so many men of your position 
and age will then be able to say, “I can now afford to 
retire ” ? 
What a happy position to be in! Think what it would 
mean: Leisure, Pleasure and Freedom from Financial 
Anxiety, Independence. 
Worth aiming for, isn’t it? And you can do it! Saving 
money, admittedly, is difficult; and investments have a 
knack of going wrong. But there’s a better way than 
that. Accept the help of the Sun Life of Canada, the 
great Annuity and Life Company whose assets exceed 
£120,000,000. 
Go direct for your objective—a safe and adequate income 
for your later years. Deposit a fixed amount yearly with the 
Sun Life of Canada under this profitable Pension and Protec- 
ion plan and make absolutely sure of an income (or large 
Cash Sum) at, say, age 60, which will enable you to retire. 


HOW YOU CAN SECURE 


£360 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE (incon) AT AGE (3) 


WITH THESE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES: | 


£3,800 CASH. If, on attaining the agreed-upon age, 
you find that a cash sum would be preferable to a pension, 
you will receive—on basis of present bonus rate—£ 3,800 
in cash, 

£2,000 PLUS PROFITS FOR FAMILY. Your first 
deposit ensures £2,000 for your family should anything 
happen to you. Each deposit increases this financial 
protection. 

INCOME TAX SAVED. Every deposit you make 
entitles you to substantial rebate of Income ‘T’ax. 3, This 
adds considerably to the profit you enjoy. 


ANOTHER RISK ELIMINATED. Should illness or 

4. accident permanently incapacitate you from earning a 
living, £20 per month will be paid to you and your deposits 
will cease. 

The above figures are based on present bonus rates and assume an 

age of 35. The plan applies at any age and for any amount. Exact 

figures for your own age and requirements may be had without 


obligation. 
FILL IN AND POST TO-DAY 


To H. O. LEACH (Gencal Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
Uncorporaied in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Jy 
33, S OF aba ger SE, COCKSP TREET, 
Wi 
Please forward, free, a copy of “ Winning through to Happincss and 
Prosperity.” 


1 
2 
3 








ADDRESS .... 








Business, Nov. 
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“ Spemfic revelations of how the many- 
fucturer can save thotisands of pounds by the 
witelligent pre-examination of cvery possible 
factor which will affect the marketing of kis 
produci. . ai once widely comprehensive, 
prackical, and fascinating, says 
BUSINESS, writing of 


PITMAN’S 
MARKET 
RESEARCH 


By R Summat, M.A., Market and Research 
Manager, J, Walter Thompson, Pty., Lid 
This book, by a practical research 


expert 
confines itso? to the study and application 


of sound and tested methods of advertsing 
research and market analysis. Based upon 
practical experiences, it will fully repay the 
closest study, j- net. 


PRINTING TYPES 
OF THE WORLD 


By G J. Freshwater and A. Basten., A 
complete guide to modern typography and 
layout, including over three dred 
specimen type faces, with analyses of the 
vanous type family charactenstics. In- 
, Cluding a special section on foreign typo- 
graphy and advertising. 220 pp. 15/- net. 
These are two latest additions to 
Pitman’s long-established hbr of 
books on Advertsing and ng. 
Send to Pitman's for details of these 
new volumes to-day. 


Of a bookseller or dsrect from 


PITMAN’S 


PARKER ST., KINGSWAY 
W.0.2 









bad 


a at 


E A E REDUCED 


me iT BY 


SLED PRICES 


` 144 Real Photo Postcards 8/10 
1,000 for 62/- 


Calendars, etc. 
Send for our Booki ~ Photographie Pria rioting.” 
Or t gives full list of ples 


an for OM: 


B. MARSHALL & CO., 






Books for. 


Better Business 


Foyles have Special Departments for 
(new and second hand) on 


Books 
Commerce, Industry, 


Order, 
Accountancy, and Technical Subjects. 
Send for Catalogue of Dept. rg (free) men- 


tioning requirements and interests. 


24 Other depts each issuing its own Catalogue. 


Those" books you no longer need! 
Foyles will bay them—a single cohtme op to a ltbrary 


W.C2. 


“cren Road FOYLES 


PHOTOS 


PHOTO PRINTERS, NOTTINGHAM 








TARIFFS 


BUSINESS 


New Books on Business 


THE CASE EXAMINED 


ere is & book very appropriate to 

the business man and to the times. 
It is a book which is quite different 
from the usual biased propaganda put 
out under such a title. 

Addressed essentially to the general 
reader, it avoids the jargon and the 
tangle of theories so beloved of the 
professional economist. 


The book (Tariffs, The 
Examined, by a Committee of Eco- 
nomists under the chairmanship of Sir 
Wilham Beveridge; Longmans, 7s. 6d. 
net) falls mainly into two parts. The 
first, up to Chapter X, is a continuous 
exposition of the general issue between 
Free Trade and Protection, in all its 
principal related aspects. To secure 
the uniformity of approach and pre- 
sentation necessary to such a subject, 
the whole of this section has been 
written by one author, the Chairman of 
the Committee, though it incorporates 
the work of many others. The second 
part of the book is a series of essays 
by various authors on subjects inti- 
mately connected with the general 
subject. 


For example—Dumping, The Possi- 
bilities of Imperial Preference, The 
Case for Agriculture, Tariffs for 
Revenue, Quotas and Import Boards, 
and so on, are specifically dealt with, 
while the concluding pages constitute 
a review of the whole case, again by 
the Chairman. 


Altogether a most readable and 
informative book on a subject of vital 
interest at the moment. 


* * x 


undamentally, they aren’t so very 
different, the little-business man 
and the big-business man. 


They’ve probably worked about the 
same number of days, but one man has 
made better use of his time. One man 
has followed the signposts that lead to 
large success. 


These signposts are pointed out in 
a’ keen, thought-provoking book 
(Assuring Business Profits, Efficiency 
Magazine, 7s. 6d. net), which will show 
you how to control and develop your 
business. 


The author, James H. Rand (who 
put Kardex and Library Bureau in the 
category of successful companies), has 
filled his book with dozens of out-of- 
the-rut suggestions for making your 
business more profitable. 


Timid men may criticise Mr. Rand 
for his daring and his originality. You 


Case. . 


will undoubtedly read him with appre- 
ciation. 

To whet your appetite, read these 
random samples of policies which Mr. 
Rand has followed in developing his 
own successful business : 


“If you want one salesman, engage 
and train ten.... Make your busi- 
ness successful in ten years or never. 
.. Study the ‘neck of the bottle’ 
in production. .. Keep your cash 
out-go less than your cash income.” 


* k k 


72 great revival in trade which we 
are now convinced has already 
begun should be helped forward in 
every possible way by efficient and 
practical directorship. 


In his book (Practical Directorship, 
by Harry E. Colesworthy, A.C.A., 
A.§.A.A., Pitman, 10s, 6d. net), the 
author has well covered the subject 
with this point of view in mind. Par- 
ticularly at this time do we like the 
section of the book devoted to “ The 
Director and Control of Production,” 
wherein the vital factors of costs are 
disoussed. 

Though written primarily for the 
active director, this is a book which 
every higher executive should read 
and keep available for reference on & 
wide variety of administration questions. 


* k * 


really practical book has been 
Aia by F. B. Lane (Advertising 
Administration, Butterworth, 7s. 6d.), 
another of the series of books in the 
Library of Advertising, produced under 
the ægis of the Advèrtising Association 
and the general editorship of W. Hender- 
son Pringle, M.A., L.L.B. 


This is not an elementary book on 
advertising practice but & really con- 
structivo work for the publicity execu- 
tive. A useful section in this 
volume is that which deals with the 
legal aspect of advertising: libel, 
slander of goods, copyright, trąde- 
marks, and so on. Every advertising 
man should study this. 


Another excellent section is that 
which discusses the assessment of 
advertising appropriations. There is 
still too much “ shooting in the dark” 
on this subject. There are a lot of 
facts in this chapter which should be 
read and read over again and then 
applied to remedy much of what to-day 
we call “bad business,” but which in 
reality is only the result of ignorance or 
carelessness. 
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KING COAL AND- COMRADE 
STALIN 


(Continued from page 201) 


„machinery or plant. In short, Russia 
has enormous needs that can only be 
Satisfied abroad. The Bolshevik effort 
to industrialise their vast territories is 
starting almost from scratch. Russia 
was ill-organised before the war, 
» ruinously unfortunate- in it, and a ’ aos for 
“smashed up -by years of revolution pate eS eae T 
- afterwards: : Ake feld for industrial Secrytyp eee 
reorganisation and equipment Russia | hae “is the neate: 
is almost comparable to Africa. j ; fin est li 7, 


These dumped Russian goods, so 
< badly needed at home, are simply 
< desperate efforts to buy the indus- 
-trial equipment necessary for rehabili- | 
tation. Roubles are less than useless |- 
for this. purpose. In a period of 
banking short-circuiting, when 
“countries like Brazil and the U.S.A. | Pat Nos. 
have been obliged to resort to plain |3304 
 barter—so much coffee for so much 
< wheat-—-it is not surprising that 
‘Russia has had to dump down 
tangible. commodities against her 
requirements from abroad. 


What To Do 


The first private attempt to control = All British. Closed Surface prins s 23 ins, 
van and eapitatice ie “deals Ba Never again need any stenographer tolerate the ordinary makeshift table~ oi 
A company of French manufacturers for here is our new “ Secrytype Junior” at a mere £4 17 6 delivered. 
is being set up to receive’ goods— It is built on the same patented principle as the famous “ Secrytype,” many 
; chiefly oil—from Russia, to the value thousands of which are in use all over the world, 
of goods exported from France. The “ Secrytype Junior” is a drop-action desk—two. desks in one-—which 
i provides a platform for the typewriter—quite apart from the ordinary wriii 
The company has a capital of | surface for clerical work. 

Bee 5, ,000,000 francs, but there is to be no | A copyholder is a unique feature and provides an obviously desired comfort 
transfer of funds between France and | that no typist should be denied. 
Russia, The capital is to be:a pool | The typewriter (or calculator) is not fixed to the platform, ‘being always ina- le 
simply. for the regulation of the |s° that it can be moved at will ; but conversely it need never be moved at all, f 


: various exchanges of goods. eas can be brought into ‘action in ss than two seconds, or lowered as ou 


; ; The ingenious patent action isso simple that unlike ordi dropaction -desks ine a 
< Our official. Export Credits onlimited knee coe : a EAP : ne 


Guarantee scheme offers similar facili- | The “ Secrytype Junior ” takes any make of correspondence ot portable typewriter (haz 
ties to British exporters. Are these | “brief” and such larger size machines: the standard “ Secrytype”—as small illustrati belom—2¢ at 
facilities being used to their fullest |” of only £6 15 ol) 


tent? Think of these Advantages: : 


goro 6222, 
oe (See pag ; ) {1) In two seconds you can | (3) There is no bolting down nor 
i transform the type-desk into tilting the machine; and any 
a writing table. make of. typewriter i ig accom: 
E (2) The direct-view copyholder modated. 
GANG WARILY is an unparalleled boon. (4) The simple ingenious design 


Most typists develop a all thi 
weakness in one eye, due to Owa DORPIE to go wrong 


side strain. But you read | (5) The “ Seerytype is B: ee 
straight ahead with the made and invented, so order. = 
The judge held that the only “ Seerytype.” Now. 


duty of a bank was to avoid negli- During November, we offer. to send a.. © 
gence. He saw no evidence of |“SECRYTYPE” ON A MONTH'S FREE "TRIAL to y 
negligence and therefore he directed | approved customer. We pay carriage in U.K. in any event. 

the Special Jury to return a formal | Write your address across this advertisement, post, and ; 
“verdict for the bank. coloured fee will folly -WRITE W, or cali, Ag 


(Continued from page 200) 


‘Clearly traders can rely with com- 

-plete certainty only on the- efficient 

organisation of their own Mercantile 
Protection Societies... 
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4| facturer who 
_ publicity illustrations to be the 


| PHOTOGRAPHY 
| The unrivalled facilities of 
the Nickeloid . organisation | 


enable us to offer you com- 
mercial photography and 
blockmaking which are 


second to none. This is a 


service for the keen manu- 
wants his 


“last word” in appearance. 


{| And this unique service is 
4| reasonably priced. 


Lead- 


ing British = manufacturers 


| consistently use Nickeloid 


plates from Nickeloid photo- 
graphs, because of the 
splendid results they receive 


for a modest expenditure. 
| We can help you. 


WRITE | FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS... OF 


» NICKELOID SERVICE 


| NICKELOID 


-ELECTROTYPE COMPANY LIMITED 
PRINTER STREET, LONDON, — £.C.4, 


FULLY EQUIPPED FOR 


PUBLICITY 
PRINTING 


& Co. Ltd. 


NORTHAMPTON Telephone : 461 


“TWO NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


BUSINESS 


IN ECONOMY ROAD VEHICLES 


"mwo outstanding developments 
in motor transport claim the 
attention of the business man. 


On the one-hand, there are the “Cob” 
and the ‘Colt,’ manufactured. by 


Karrier Motors, of Huddersfield, and 


on the other the new 12-ton six- 
wheeler “Mammoth Major,” made 


Pi by the Associated Equipment Com- 


pany, of Southall. 


These vehicles represent the two 
extreme ends of the scale. The 


—— > 


The A.E.C. t Mam- 
moth Major’ is a 
12-tonner designed 
especially toreduce 
the costs of hand- 
ling the biggest 
possible loads. at 
high speeds. This 
shows a tipping 
body on the short 
type chassis 


“Cob,” liverally a mech&nical horse, 
only many times more active and 
adaptable, and at the same time more 
economical; the “ Mammoth,”. a 
giant for the biggest loads it is reason- 
ably possible to handle in one vehicle 
at one time. The “Colt "’ is nomin- 
ally of 7 horse-power, the “ Mam- 
moth Major” develops 120 on the 
brake at 2,400 r.p.m. 


The whole idea of the “Cob” 
is to solve the problem of the wast- 
age in power involved, in many 
circumstances, in using the ordinary 
type lorry. For short distance work 
in crowded roads, docks and yards 
where manceuvring and waiting is 
necessary, the ordinary lorry is expen- 


sive and wasteful. Horses are more 
useful and economical. The “Cob” 
is designed to supersede the ho 


This little vehicle, with its s 


front wheel, can turn in a circle c 


which one of its own back wheels — 
forms the centre. It can manceuvre _ 
with the ease of a motor cycle. It- 
can run alone or be instantly attached _ 
to and detached from any trailer op 
ordinary horse-drawn waggon witho 
suitable attachment. oes 


This is what B. Whitaker & Sons, © 
brickmakers, of Huncoat, say about 
it: ‘The ‘Cob’ costs ras. to 148. a 
week to run, a figure which includes | 
not only petrol and oil, but also 
spares and tyres. The machine hand 
sixteen old horse drays and a tipp 
waggon for coal. It runs continu- _ 
ously throughout the day, carrying _ 
bricks from factory to railway _ 
siding and coal from the sidir 
the kilns. eee 2 

‘The petrol consumption is about 
2} gallons per day, and oil consump- 
tion r pint. The cost therefore | 
works out at approximately: the cost — 
of 1} horses and the work done is | 
at least the work of two horses.” — 


“mentioned — 
dn this article. 
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Phe- Huddersfield _  Judustrial 
Society’s figures on actual costs 
< show that the “Cob” gives between | 
two and three horses’ work at the 
cost of {5 per week, inclusive of 
depreciation, tax, and insurance. The 
average petrol consumption is 11] § 
gallons per 48 hour week, which, 
against the horse, shows a definite 
saving of £3 per week, 


The “ Colt ” is a unit very similar 
to the “Cob,” It-is of the same 
 horse-power but is primarily a 2-ton 

waggon and not merely a tractor. 
It has the same manoeuvring capa- 


ay and practically the same run-| | =| ii T to aivasisje! ? 


; Let us admit at the outset that your business i is es kom 
; others—possibly a one-man organisation—and that you have 
2 n yiinder h on See. regarded the EDIPHONE as more suitable to larger firms. 
hp. maximum. It is In that case you are overlooking the outstanding advantage of 
‘There are three speeds the EDIPHONE Voice-Writing System, namely—fa lity. 
and reverse, a noteworthy Over fifty per cent. of Ediphone installations are ins: 
ing that theover-all gearratios where Executive time is at a premium. The EDIPHON 
“be altered without dismantling | § at hand—for correspondence, memoranda, and reports—gai 
er gear-box or rear axle. the average Executive at least one hour in every business day. 


Both these machines fill quite a Moreover, in the small office with its small staff, the EDIFHONE 
w field in economical transport. effects the greatest economy because the typist 
haul loads up to 3 tons at 18 miles —relieved from taking shorthand notes—gains 
hour, with such. manoeuvring three additional hours per day for other impor- 
power and at such low costs, is a] a tant duties in her capacity as personal assistant. 
‘matter worth looking into. 
“The A.E.C. “ Mammoth Major” 


s such a newcomer that we have not} = A new booklet, “ Now How About 
et been able to get any comparative | if My Business,” tells how the 


figures as to running costs; that is, | i. EDIPHONE will help your 
no actual user has had one long] # business. Write, or better still, 


enou h to produce figures represent- | gi telephone Holborn 9988 for a copy. 
riod of running. We hope,| & ; 
, to give these figures in a 


his vehicle has been built especi- 

y to meet the demand for economy 

y bigger loads at higher speeds, 
while at the. same time involving 


lower. maintenance costs through Edisons New lab Machine 
better design. 
“The “ Mammoth Major” has five| ig THOMAS A, EDISON, Lia Victoria Ea 
orward speeds, with 36.4 m.p.h. as at 245, Corporation Street, Birmingham, Distributors in all fending 
an- easy top road speed. This is 
accomplished by means of a dual high ENERE 
auxiliary gear-box, one of the new ’ FoR YOUR Doh 
a outstanding features of the j i 
; The dual high- box is af 


te from the main gear-box. 


he drive is taken on the fully- a =~ ee 
oh second axle, the third axle WASTED : 
ng a trailer for weight carrying i 7 aa 
purposes only. Sg reduced to a minimum 
A Dewandre vacuum servo is fitted oe The G.B ensures punctuality—reduces late and lost 
on 20 in. brake drums, and the whole A ; time, thereby creating greater ; 
chassis can be lubricated from two E cficiency. It provides accurate 
batteries of nipples on the frame. The Gime ənd _undisputable records of : 
_ two rear axles have additional points. worked. Send 1 for Catalog 


This lorry can be looked upon as) 
, e latest development in big-capacity| _ 
industrial transport, hae alo 


- of the designers. 

























UmVERSAL 
JOINT 








No lo ger can “hit-or-miss” advertising 
methods suffice the business man’s 
needs. To-day'’s conditions demand 
that business promotion matter “ Hits” 
every time; shows adequate cash 
returns for the expenditure, and pulls 
its weight in profits. 


This is the sort of advertising that 
Norfolk Studio Ltd. are equipped and 
qualified to provide—that they are 
providing for some of the most 
successful of business houses ; advertis- 
ing which is producing steady and 
profitable returns for advertisers at 
low cost. A series of Norfolk-produced 


advertisements, folders, leaflets or 
booklets. would substantially increase 
your sales and profits. » 
a » 
TO SALES EXECUTIVES AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 


Write, on your business letterheading, out- 
lining your sales problem. Our suggestions 
for its solution. would involve no obligation 








on. your 


ae 


OR 


part. 


Toas SHOE LANE 


`- Telephones: CITY 6865-6-7 












The adaptability oj this arm 
enables, the i light to fa 
any point wi 


NORFOLK STUDIO 


Limited 
: LONDON * 





m RADIALITE " ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ARM 


OXYDISED 
COPPER FINISH 


ories but with “K” fi 





* WALLIGRAPR™ 
MADE IN ENCLANG 








placed at 


ina 7ft. circle. as illustrated. 


Manufactured by WALTER GRAFTON & SON LTD. 


Dept. 13A FOOTSCRAY ROAD, ELTHAM, 8.E.39 





Telephone: EUham ZIZI 











E-C:4 


Telegrams : MARKEBA, LONDON 










Without electrical access- 
tting 


: to fix to wall, ex- 30/ 

© tended length 42” - 
Fitted with Aluminium 
Reflector, Switch Lemp- 
holder, 3 yds. of Flex and 


Lamp Adaptor, all 42] 


BUSINESS 


j" MEN RE MORE IMPORTANT 


B (Continued from page 205) 
not entirely successful. ‘Whatever 
the price we paid, we could not get 
men who “fitted in” with our 
atmo. phere so completely as did those 
who graduated through our own 
organisation. 

“ I regard man-power as more im 
portant than machinery. As a ray 
material it is first of all more diffic 
to secure in the right qualities, it is 
more liable’ to become out of adjust- 
ment when once it is set to work, and, 

most important of all, it is still more 
difficult to replace satisfactorily if for; 
any reason any responsible unit of it 
becomes no longer available. A 
machine you can replace at once, and 
have it working with a hundred per 

cent. efficiency within a short space 

of time. Not so with an important. 
piece of man-power. The forces to be 
reckoned with are very different. 


Investment in Personnel has & a 
High Value 


“ In the selection of personnel, far 
more care is taken by American 
business men than is taken by the 
average employer over here, In the 
United States an employer looks upon 
the engagement of staff as a serious 
investment which, in proportion to his. 
keenness and judgment, has got to 
yield him more. or less in ‘profits. : 
Moreover, after the investment is once 
made the American employer does not. 
allow it to pass out of his mind, 
abstractly imagining that. it will 
automatically improve in value with- 
out any subsequent attention. 

“ Investment in personnel calls for 
the most serious study on the part of 
the investor if the biggest profits are 
expected to come from it. And in 
view of the fact that this investment 
in personnel is an absolute necessity in 
any business, and is not merely an 
optional gamble, it is amazing to me 
that more industrialists in this country 
do not give the matter the considera- 
tion it obviously demands. 

“In my opinion, the British work- 
man and the British executive are 
in many respects superior to their 
American contemporaries. But, quite 
frankly, I consider that the success of 
American industry is due in a very 
great measure to the care with which 
it selects its man-power, and then 
develops and controls it along care- 
fully studied: lines. 

“Jn England the tendency is for 
industrialists to pay more attention 
to machinery than to men. a 

In the Ford organisation, every 
employee, from a works hand to the 
highly pl ced executive, is given every 
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opportunity to learn all about the 
Ford organisation. If the assistant 
Publicity Manager, for instance, wants 
works experience, we give him every 
opportunity to get it. If a clerk in 
¿one of the offices shows a keenness 
for selling, we give him every possible 
_ chance to develop along those lines if 
he reveals that selling is his natural 
bent, or that he can -prove that he 
will be a better clerk if he has selling 
experience. And we do not fall short 
at merely allowing these aspirants to 
find a few opportunities to improve 
their knowledge or their status, we 
-definitely encourage them, and give 
-them every assistance in their quest, 
even to the extent of taking a man off 
his job and putting him where he can 
actually study that part of the busi- 
ness. which he has in mind. We do 
this on the basis that the more an 
employee knows about Ford products 
and Ford methods, the better will he 
do his work in whatever connection 
he is employed. 
“There is no doubt whatever that 
to the manner in which the Ford 
“organisation manages its personnel is 
> due very largely the success of the 
Company: Good management of men 
and a growing up of a tangle of clog- 


ging detail can never go together. 


That is why we direct our energies to 
fostering the one and killing the 
other. 4 


pna ann 


SILVER WILL RESTORE 
WORLD'S. PURCHASING 
POWER 


(Continued from page 204) 


the purchasing power of nearly one 
half of the human family has been 
cut in two. The burden placed upon 
“gold has been increased. The value 
of goid has appreciated and the value 
“of commodities has fallen. Would 
there: be. anything unwise, economi- 
cally unsound, financially dangerous, 
in re-establishing the use of silver and 
-.to give it the place it occupied in the 
“economical and financial world prior to 
1925 2. Would it be unwise or unsound 
for the leading. nations to enter into 
an agreement to re-establish silver and 
to give it its rightful place >. Nearly 
«one-half of the people of the world 
would use silver, want to use silver.’ ” 
“The Silver Association which has 
been. inaugurated in recent weeks is 
- gaining. many recruits and adherents, 
and nearly every day now increasing 
expression is being given in public 


- journals and at public meetings to the 


opinion that.the subject of silver must 
_ now be seriously taken up by Govern- 
ments. The Government of the U.S 
-is ready to.discuss the matter; it only 
now awaits an. indication of equal 
readiness on the part of Great Britain.” 










Dictograph Master Station in use by Mr. Zoccola, Managing Director 
Company Limited at his Bush House office. 








is designed specially for the Executive and has neither Mouthpiece t 
Earpiece ; a fick of a key gives immediate private conversational co tact with 
one or more of your staff as though tey were actually present in your 
the answers being given ALO ‘There are no “engaged ™ li 
For the modern Executive who demands a Side Table on which to: put Telephones I Taam 
Memo. Pad and other personal equipment, the. Dictograph Master Station can be incor, fed ie 


small Table (see illustration above). Existing Dictograph Master Ssations can be comerta Gate 
Table instruments at a reasonable cost. 


RENTAL TERMS FROM 1/- PER WEEK PER POINT, 
Full Details and Demonstration given without obligation in your own aPiex, 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES LIMIT 


1-3, AURELIA ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. 
Branches at LONDON, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, GLASGOW, D 
BRISTOL, BELFAST, CORK, LEICESTER; HEND, and other m 
















To BUSINESS Service TN 6, Carmelite Street, Boy 


Please send, without obligation, more information in connection with 2 
ment {or advertisements} in the Nov,, 1931, issue of BUSINESS n numb en be 
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“inventive genius 


This new. Teleprinter model whichis the outcome of years of 
research has been designed to provide organisations with a 
: speedy, accurate, and dependable means of typewritten. com- 
“munication between two or more points, irrespective of distance. 
The Teleprinter typewrites over telephone wires and forms a 
link between widely separated offices, factories, or warehouses. 
Orders, messages or correspondence can be instantly trans- 
mitted and, if necessary, a reply received immediately. 
Both the sending and receiving machines make a copy of 


the message. 


Your private telephone line. can be utilized for Teleprinter 
working as well as for speech. Always use your Teleprinter for 


your important messages. 


_ THE 


TELEPRINTER 


leaflets, 





DRAUGHTS 
DISCOMFORTS 


A“PAGE” Automatic Door 
“mm Closer: closes doors quickly 
> Dut quietly, Stops slamming 
and: draoghis apd costs oniy 12/6. 
my Bturdily made. Siraple to fx—oan't get out 
-ot order. Good for yeara without.attention, 
i} Inobtrusive— but always on the job. No 
Office, Works, Home or Institution should be 
bir yee 
ne HSE “INSIDE THE Room. 
N Bend your order now. Or, Mf you want to 
know. more abuut the “PAGE,” write for 
List ADC 105-——post free by return, 


PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH Ltd 
Broad St, BIRMINGHAM, 


` ionia: 4 Gt Mariboro St, M 82, WL 
fohn Dalon 
London Bi 


Automatic DOOR CLOSER 


PRINTERS 
with own Mills 


@ cheapest on the long 


Paper 


run @ get a Lower Price 
from Drayton @ ask us | 
to quote on your next job 


=:|| DRAYTON 


PRINTING WORKS 
South Park, Fulham 
London, S.W.6 


printing since 1856 : 
__..paper over 200 years 


expenditure. 





“BUSINESS 


NESS MUST HAVE 


ee “(Continued from page 
mers Committee on Police in 19 


| such is the sequence. What definite. 
cuts any of these committees could 
|| propose brought small relief to the 


taxpaper. And moreover th 

dic attempts to retrench are 

incidents in a tale of expanding public 
‘It is sheer j 7 

pokery, not a forward moveme 

all. 


How Local Government 
Spending Increases 
Throughout the period 1922-31 
successive governments embarked on 
National. Development expenditure 
and. undertook. obligations to Loc 
Authorities without taking — : 
account of the economic position of 
the country. And since Local expen- 
diture is linked to National by 
statutory ties, which dangle the bait 
of Local Government. Act Grants 
before municipalities, the extr i 
gance of Parliament has been copied 
by local Councils throughout the 
country. 


Here is the story in figures > 
EXPENDITURE FALLING RATES 
AND GRANTS. 
1924... . £229,000, 000° 
1925 .. ++ 240,400,00 
1926... :  258,622,00 
1927... 249,567,00 
The figure for 1927 being lower than. 
that of 1926 does not indicate a 
falling expenditure, it was merely that 
the civil disturbance of 1926 caused a 
jump in maintenance grants. ~ 


Figures for subsequent years do not 
cover the whole country, 
are available show the upward tr 
to be maintained: The County. 
Councils Association publish figures 
(excluding the L.C.C.) for gros 
expenditure rising from £53 m : 
in 1923 to £67 millions in 1929. An 
increase of 26 per cent. — 

Thus the policy of Central an 
Local governments has contin 
recklessly during a period of fa 
prices and small growth of populatio 


The One Way to Relief : 


“As we have seen, no tempora 


| checks are of much use. At teve 


policy is necessary. 


| government ee pte 
the maximum of achie 


erion of success in VEDET 

e is results, not, as in a business 

i ertaking, profits earned. Where 
here is no. incentive to economy the 


strictest supervision is wpe 
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~The one way out, suggested, but not 
stressed sufficiently in the # May 
Report, is that there should be a 
standing finance committee of the 
: Cabinet, which would be kept fully 


aS informed of the state of national 


- revenue and expenditure and would 
examine all “spending” schemes 
submitted to the Cabinet. The 

committee would be elastic in its 
constitution, capable of co-opting any 

-suitable members from the world of 
finance and industry. 

In no other way can the State 
prepare the way to cut down the 
‘burdens: which. it-has- thrust upon 
> industry to cloak its own mismanage- 

_ ment. 


YOUR LIABILITY UNDER THE 
-WORKMEN'S COMPEN- 
SATION ACT, 1931 


-Ithough the Workmen’s Com- 
‘pensation Act, 1931, is a short 

# Miegislative measure, it is an 
ns important measure to industry g gener- 
- ally. The chief point is that it 
: clearly” defines the intention of the 
1925 Act, which was subsequently 
_ upset by a High Court decision, and 
_ increases the liability of the employer 
in certain citcumstances. 


The position now is that if a work- 
` man suffers injury to the extent of 
total incapacity, compensation be 





granted, and if he is afterwards 


` certified as.so. far recovered as to be 
=- fit for other work, but not for his 
_ original occupation, then the liability 


: of the employer remains for total 


- incapacity compensation to be paid 
if the workman concerned cannot 
- find that other employment. 


Proof must be present, however, 

that the workman has taken all 
: reasonable steps to find employment, 
and if unemployment benefit is drawn 
- any order made becomes void. 
» Prior to this Act the position was 
_. that in such cases only compensation 
-on a partial incapacity basis was to be 
paid. o 


< 










IT SAVED MONEY 


n the transport department of one 
large concern is a complete series 
charts covering the districts in 
hich. the deliveries. are made. 
Should a. particularly out-of-the-way 
place appear on a driver's delivery 
sheet he looks up. the district before 
: starting. These charts help to reduce 
- expenses and make quicker deliveries 
in addition. to providing an alternat 
route when the “ road up season’ 


in progress. 
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heread The School's Boo 
He trained with The School for: 
objective. His salary f 
job brought him £250 

To-day he is mana: cer of d big indust 
concern at over £2,006 a year. 


Routine Worker 
rises to £2,000 
a year Position 


Manager—at £2,000 a year! But 
Dixon, who has made such good. use 
of School of Accountancy training, 
is not an exception. Many of The 
School’s students have already 
reached the top--are managers or 
directors, Thousands *more, aaa 
















£300 to £500 a year, are steadily 
climbing the ladder. Each of them 
owes his position, his prospects, to 
the fact that he did what you could do 
—he sent for The Schools Guide, 
planned a definite career and trained, 
by post, with the School till he 
qualified for success, 


Send for the Book t at 
Guided him to Success 


«The Direct Way to Success *” 
reader to see Business through e 
There are contributions from Tamous 
ness Leaders, and the careers 
offers and the avenues that 
are made absolutely clear, 
































instance after instance that would 
romances were they not attested 
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CONSTANT 
PERMANENT 
REMINDERS 
—and all British. 


£5 


ne lOs. 
Inexpensive 
- Overprinting 


Here is a practical little machine 
which many important firms are 
using to overprint envelopes, cata- 
:logues, leaflets, labels, etc. : 
> So simple is it in operation that 600- 
‘1,000 copies an hour can be printed 
by a junior without any previous 
experience, j , 
a WHY ? 
< Have. over 200 large firms bought 
» these machines in the last few months. 


i WHY ? 
Have two firms. given repeat orders 
‘fora total of 42 Units. 


A postcard will bring you a list of 
some of the users. 


OVERPRINT SLOGANS LTD. 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 
. Telephone: Temple: Bar 3253 


a AS 
HIRE-PURCHASE W 
E FINANCING 

THE 
BANKERS’ PLAN 
a is for the sa of 
__ MANUFACTURERS 
AND MERCHANTS 
as of 
_ STANDING 


_ Write NOW for details 


< Bankers Commercial Security, Ltd. 


~“ Regent Arcade House,” 260, Regent St, London, WA 


-o BUSINESS 


Symptomatic of the coming boom has been the 
steady demand from BUSINESS readers for informa- 


tion regarding available factory sites. 


To meet: 


these requests we have collected the following 
unique and comprehensive survey of favourable 
locations throughout Britain 


ACCRINGTON 

Sites : From 65,866 super ft. floor space, main road 
frontage. Transport: Main line rly. and good road 
facilities; canal links principal cities, Rates: 
lis. 6d. in £. Gas: 4d. to 8d. per therm. Water: 
13a. 4d. per quarter (minimum). Elec. Light : 
5d. per unit. Elec. Power: 14d. to 23d. per unit. 
Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


BARKING : 
Sites: 350 acres are available; many sites have 
direct access to railway. Transport: L.M.8. main 
line runs through property, the station Dagenham 
Dock $ mile distant, large siding to which every 
site is connected is on the property, Some sites 
have frontage on Thames which affords facilities 
for barges and light vessels. Rates: 12s. 8d. in £. 
Gas and Elec. Light and Power: Special rates 
quoted. Water: lid. to 1s. 3d. per 1,000 galls. 
Labour: Ample. of all kinds. 


BATH 

Sites: Many near railway and canal. Transport: 
Two main lines and canal service direct to Avon- 
mouth Docks, Canal service to Reading. Roads 
excellent. Rates: 10s.in £. Gas: 54d. per therm. 
Water: 5 per cent. on the rateable value plus 
5 per cent. on the amount. Elec. Light: 5d. per 
unit. Elec, Power: lid. to 8d. per unit. Labour : 
Ample of all kinds. 


BIRKENHEAD 
Sites : Many available, large and smali, many on 
dockside and with road frontage. Transport: Main 
line rlys. with large goods stations, and in one 
case private dock for barge traffic. New tunnel 
under Mersey constructing will double transport 
facilities and give access to north and south, Dock- 
ing for large and small vessels. Regular sailings to 
all parts. Rates: lis. 2d, in £. Gas: 6d. to 8d. 
er therm, Water: is. 6d. per 1,000 galls. Elec. 
ight: 33d. to 5d. per unit. Elec. Power: 7d, to 
1.754. per unit. Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Sites: Available at rail and canal side. Over 100 
vacant factories ready for immediate accom- 
modation. Transport: Main line riys. with 
warehouses and goods yards. First-class. roads 
and canal transport, Rates: 14s. 6d. in £ with 
deduction of 75 per cent, for industrial properties. 
Gas: 484d. to 7.79d. per therm (subject. to. dis- 
counts), Water: Is. to Is. 9d. per 1,000 galis. 
Elec. Light: Sd. to 44d. per unit, Elec. Power: 
id. to 14d. per unit. Labour : Ample of all kinds. 


BRISTOL a 
Sites: Available throughout the city, some with 
sidings and docks. Transport: Two main line rlys. 
with ample goods stations. Good arterial road 
river and canal facilities. Excellent docking and 
eoastwise facilities. Air port accommodation. 
Rates: 12s. 6d.in £. Gas: 74d. per therm (subject 
to discounts). - Water: is, 8d. per 1,000 galls. 
Elec. Light: 5d. per unit, Elec. Power: lid. per 
unit. Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


BURNLEY 

Sites: Several vacant, and 18 large unoccupied 
factories in good situations. Transport: Most sites 
and buildings adjoin Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 


others adjoin railway and all are accessible to road- 


services: 3 main line rlys. and arterial roads. 
Canal service to Liverpool and Lancs. and Yorks. 
Rates: 12s. in £ Gast 2s. 2d. 


all kinds. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT 

Sites: Available close to all railway systems and. 
with road and canal frontage. Transport: Four 
main lne rive. with large yards and. ware- 
houses. Branch lines and sidnigs connect. yards. to 
works. Canal service to ports on the Ea í 
coasts and London, Excellentroads. 
munication with the Irish Free. § 
13s. 6d. in £. Gas: Special low rate for industries. 
Water: lid. to is: 8d. per 1,000 galls. Elec. Light 
and Power: According to consumption. urs 
Ample of all kinds. : 


it~ 


CARDIFF i f ‘ SERS oh 
Warehouses and factories, some already. 


Sites : 
equipped, available all parts of city, easy access to. 
rail. and docks. Transport : nd bre 
to all parts from docksides. Good roads; 12 gra 


e ving 
and floating docks, including dry dock for largest 


cof Inland waterways. 


State. . Rates. 


Main and branch lines. 


: cargo vessels +. 25 warehouses, capacity 100,000 tons, 


also cold storage. Good ‘aerodrome. Rates, Gas, 

Water and Elec. Light and. Power: Special rates 

for fodustriat purposes, Labour: Ample ofai} 
nds. : : te E 


CARLISLE — es oe i 

Sites: Several adjoining rivers and railway sidings, 

Transport: Main. line -rlys.; sea transport. 

available. Aerodrome under consideration. 

10s. 6d. in £. Gas: 2s, 6d. to 3s. per 1,000 eub. 

Water : Sd. to Js. 14d. per 1,000 galls. Elec, Light, 

sid Power: Special rates,- Labour: Ample of alt 
nas, ERA 3 


DARLINGTON 
Sites : 


DARWEN : , oS 
Sites: Available for new works, also buildings. 
ready for occupation, some with boilers and other 
machinery. Buillings, formerly cotton: mills, with 
extensive water rights. Transport: Rail and road: 
transport good. Rates: 12s. 4d. in £. Gas Water 
and Elec.: Special rates for new industries, Labour = 
Ample of all kinds. Re 


DERBY 

Sites : Many sites in the town of various sizes, also 
a few factories ready for accommodation, ` Trans- 
port: Two main lines, wih goodi: warehovees, 
receiving yards, bonded stores and coal depots. 
Good main roads to all parts. Direct communica- : 
tion with Manchester, Liverpool, Grimsby, Goole, 
Bristol, Hull, London and Tilbury, Rates t Specs 
inducements oifered in this direction... Gas, Water 
and. Elec.: Special rates. for industrial purs- 
poses. Labour: Ample of all kinds. o oic o ouo 


in London area, 
therm; Water, 6 
Elec. Light and Power, special quotations. 
Ample of all kinds. 


ERITH ea Be me 

Sites: Large and small plots adjoining railway and 
river; also some factories ready for. occupation. 
Transport: Main line rly. with branch lines and. 
sidings ; river and road facilities very good, and ir: 
the case of river sites there is ample wharf accommo- 
dation. Rates 12s. 6d, in £; Gas, special rates for 
industrial purposes ; Water, based on rateable value > 
Elec, Light and Power, Sid. per unit. Labour t 
Ample of all kinds. Per sets 


GOOLE : rer 
Sites: Some up to 20 acres, some over 20, in many 
cases adjoining sidings; also a few sites. having: 
river and canal frontage. Transport: On main 
road Hull—Doncaster—London. ‘The only East 
Coast. port between London and Leith to which rly. 
has direct access: Can also be reached by network 
“Rates: l4s.-6d, in £; Gas, 
10d. per therm ; Water, is. per 1,000 galls; Elec. 
Light and Power, special rates for industrial purposes. 
Labour,: Ample of all kinds. 040 n nAn e o o E 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY i 
Sites’: Many of allsizes at Cardiff, Swans 
Barry, Port Talbot, and Penarth with 
connections and adjoining docks. 


Rates: 10s. in £; Gas, 9,2d. per 
per cent, of the rateable value 
Labour = 


Int 

at Park. Royal, Brentford, and Hayes, Middlese: 
All these have railway sidings, first clase ro 
facilities and in-some cases canal fron’ ti 
ease of Brentford, docks for shippin 

distance, Sites at Bristol adjoin! 

Docks. with main line rlys. adjoinin 4 
communication with arterial roads and Seve: 
Tunnel. Sites at Plymouth. adjoining: the docks 
with railway, road and coastwise facilites. : 


GREAT YARMOUTH : 


= Sites: From 4 to 4 or 5 acres, some with water 
frontage, othe 


: thers in easy.reach of quayside, Trans- 
port: Main line rly, with depots; river facilities 
ith 3 miles of quays and good harbour for Boate up 
fons. Roads adjoin most sites, Rates: 
(Continued on page 242) 
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` You W ouldnt 


to understand English, 


would you ? 


The key. to export trade is the 


appeal to 


the foreigner in his 


own language, and the English 


“printers who. will design, trans- 


WILLIAMS, LEA & CO. LTD. 
‘Clifton House, Worship St., London, E.C.2 


What is is an expert? Is he a specialist? 


late and print your foreign 
literature with a knowledge of 
country's requirements are 


Telephone: Bishopsgate 8121-2-3-4 


‘le, lta. Aini: Me. An, dn, en, Mn, LM Ades, dr, 


In the 
narrow sense of the word he is m r from it 
He must be the most catholic minded of men, 
drawing food for sound judgment from every 
field of ‘science—life and art, The expert's mind 


zis always open to ideas 


‘Therefore to those who would become expert— 
M. is an invaluable asset, Mastfom 

eeps, instantly available when, required, all. the 
nowledge you are gathering, Í rom: day to day, 
ae own ideas—important Facts, Figures and 
= Data. Interesting Articles and Press Cut- 


. tings appertaining to your business. or personal 


interests are systematically fled according to the 
‘om Universal: Classification, the only com- 
plete foolproof classification ever published that 
covers every conceivable subject and makes 
reference a matter of sec 
Further, this remarkable out includes, in a 
condensed, easily consultable form, vital informa- 
tion that every. efficient man, every sales 
manager, every advertising manager is con- 
stantly needing concerning — every ranch 


“Andustry and Commerce. This section alone will 
|| save ‘most men the cost of the complete outht. 

: Write to-day for folder,’ 

: pin Coupon to your letter-head or: note paper. 


* THE RARE MAN,” 


or 


-MASTROM 


The Only Robot. Brain Partner 





er th fater, 2s. 2d. 
ec. Light, 5d. to 7d. per anit; 


4d, per unit. Labour: Ample os 
i Sites: 
-and buildings ready for accommodation. Transport 


HALIFAX — 

Sites: Many available in’ and around town, also 
several vacant premises; and adjoining 
Halifax. Wharf. Transport : 2: main line rlys. with 
large depòts and warehouses, also connections to 
‘Hall and Liverpool. and road service 
to all parts. Rates : 
2s, per 1,000 cub. ft.: Water, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 5d. per 
1,000 galls; Elec. Light, special rates; Elec. Power, 
3d. to 4d. per unit (subject to discounts). Labour: 
pec of all kinds. 


HUDDERSFIELD 

Sites: Large and small available throughout, town, 
some with road frontage and adjoining r lys. Transe 
port: 2 main lines with goods stations and yards and 
lines connecting sites. Extensive road 
7.4a. per therm; Water, Is. 
Elec. PT ight, 4d. per unit ; 
per unit. Labour: Ample 


branch 
system. Rates: Gas, 
2d. per 1,000 galls. ; 
Elec. Power, 1id. to $a. 
of ali kinds. 


HULL 

Sites: Land having access by road, rail and river, 
and some vacant buildings 4 available. Transport ; 
Main line riys. and good roads. Regular sailings to 
‘all parts of the world from docks. [Extensive ware- 
house and storage facilities. Coasting steamers act 
as efficient transport connection on both sides of 
river, Rates : from 9s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. in £ with rebates 
for indusirial purposes. Gas, 7d, per therm (subject 
to discounts); ater, 94. per 1,000 galls.; Elec. 
Light and Power, special rta for industrial purposes. 
Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


IPSWICH 

Sies Available in all parts of the town. Transport: 
Main line rly. 3 docking facilities and good roads, 

Rates : : 13s, 4d. in as, 9d. per therm ; Wain, 

11d. to 1s. 5d. per rL Edoo shits Elec. Light, 33: 

5d. per unit; Elec. Power, ia. to 23d. per Hiio 

Labour : Ample of all kinds. 


KIDDERMINSTER 

Sites : From 1 acre upwards, some with road frontage. 
Also vaeant factories of various sizes. Transport : 
Main line rlys. with large goods depots and sidings 
to sites. Canal connects with Severn and Trent has 
wharves alongside. First class roads. Rates : 18s. 
in£; Gas, 3s. 6d. per 1,000 cub, ft. ; Fike ti ean 
rates for industrial purposes ; Elec. Li ight, had. 
unit (subject to discounts); Elec. Pous?, tid to 
2d. per unit. Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


LEEDS 

Sites: Many available with waterside or rly.-side 
positions. Transport: 2 main lines. Ample canal 
and river, facilities. Aerodrome available. System 
of “ring” roads for rapid transport. 15 
in £; Gas, from is. 2d. per 1000 cub. A 

from 10d. per 1,060 galls. ; Elec. Li ht, ad, per unit; 
Elec. Power, 0.63d. per unit. Labour: Plentiful 
skilled and unskilled. 


LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 

Sites: Available on Garden City Estate with main 
road frontage. Sidi may be taken off riy. if 
required. Vacant land up to 15 acres. Transport: 
2 main railways serve Estate. Excellentroads. New 
arterial road under construction. Rates: 10s. 10d. 
inf; Gas, 4s. per 1,000 cub. ft., subject to rebates ; 
Water, 2s. per 1,000 ‘galls. ; ; Elec. Light, 6d. per unit; 
cig Ad faa 1d. to 2d. per unit. Labour : Ample of 
a s 


LIVERPOOL 
Sites: Existing factories from 100 to 100,000 sq. ft. 
Same with power plant ready to start, Sites 500 
sa ga to 500 acres on both sides of Mersey, Trans- 
4 main line rlys., 2 locals have 34 goods stations 
R Liverpool and Birkenhead. Ample canal barge 
facilities, coastwise services and docking. £5,000,000 
traffic tunnel under Mersey being 1 bii, Aerodrome 
available. Rates: 13s. 7d. : Gas baa 
therm (subject to duane ; < water 
1,000 galls; Elec. Light, to sa Bg unit; 


g i 2id. 
Etec. Power, id, to 14d. per unit. Labour: Ample 


* 


"of all kinds 


LUTON 

Sites: Available throughout the Borough. 
ort: Main and branch line rly. Good road 
ates: 9s. Od. in £. Elec. Light, 6d. per unit: 

brig Power, 2d. per unit. Labour: Ample of all 
nds, 


Transe 


MANCHESTER 
Sites : Available both in Manchester and ees 
rans- 


sie mile gul: 

the world, Excellent pai tranan rt. vary. 
from 9s, to lis. 7d. in £; bere Water, Elec Power 
and Light, special rates guote for industrial pur- 
poses. Labour : : Ample of all kinds. ss baat 


‘NEWPORT, MON. om 


Sites: Available at docks and adjacent, siete = 


river and on the riy. Tran 
‘branch riys. to wharves on river. 
vessels. 
floating ..crane. c 
transport: facilities exce 


sport : 
Dotks aia for largest 


nsive warehouses. . Road 
Rates :, 12s. 2d. in £r 


‘Gas, special auolations ‘for 


Good : 
15s. 6d. in £; Gas, is. 2d. to 


ad facilities. 


AN ; 
Al modern. poode apparatus including 1d. per un ri 


BUSINESS 


industrial purposes 5 
Weer Ge Elec. Light, 42d. to Sid; p 
Power, Age Pr: unit. Labour : f: Ampie 
of ali winds. : ; : 
NORTHAMPTON 
Plots of upwards of 2 acres also s some s facto 


3 main line rlys.. Direct road communication with 
London, the south and industrial centres. Rivers 
and canals offer good. facilities. Economical means. 
of transport... Rates: lis. 6d. in £; Gas, 63d. to 
10d. per venaten Gublect to discounts) ; ‘ater; Is. to 
2s. per 1,000 galls.; Elec. Light and. Power, special 
rates for industrial’ purposes. Labour: Ample of. 
a 


NORWICH 

Sites : From 1 to 25 acres at approx. £150 to £1,000 
per acre. Transport: 2 main line. rlys,, daily water 
service to London and Hull, twice weekly sea- i 

service Rater Te First. class aerodrome. 


+ 


NOTTINGHAM 
Sites: On Nottingham Colwick Estates: about: s 
miles from Nottingham. Transport: River Trent: 
bounds. estate, being Bredare to. take. barges np 
to 100 tons. Has one of 
storing general goods and bonded storage. Ri aa i 
line rlys., with sidings and depots. ‘onds. tO 
all principal towns, Rates: 10s. in £; a and 
Water, Nottingham. Corporation who quote special 
prices for bulk. ‘Elec. Power from. estate itself, 1d. 


per unit. Labour: Plentitel spent unskilled from. a ; 


1s. per hour: 


OLDHAM 

Sites : Numerous, of various sizes some with rai 
sidings and road. and canal frontages. T 

2 main lines. with facilities for : 
railhead distribution; canal and ri 
with Liverpool. A 
12s. 6d. in £3. Gas, 2s. per 1,000 cub. ft Water, 

1s. O44. per 1,000 galis.: Elec. Light. 43d! per unit 

(subject to discounts) ; 5 Elec. Power, per ünit. ; 
Labour: Ample of all kinds, 3 


PETERBOROUGH oe 
Sites: From 1 to 15} acres with ‘road: “and. rail oe 
frontage. Transport: Good. river and road; 8 
main line rlys. Rates : 12s, 8d. in £i Gas, 0d.’ 
therm; Water, 1s. per 1,000 galis., plus 10. per ce 
Elec. Light and Power, special terms “quoted 
Labour : Pimple skilled and unskilled. ed 


POOLE, DORSET a 
Sites: Numerous areas. with rail, rond and sea 
transport facilities... Transport: 3° main line. rlys. 
ood system -of motor transport by local company: 
serves all parts of England rbour well shelte Ta 
and eal easily accessible, Rates: 10s; m 
gals; “eRe Light, 54d. ‘per unit ; Elec. Power, 2d. per 
unit, Labour: Ample of all Kinds, ` 


READING 

Sites: Various sizes available throughout the 
Borough. Transport: 2 main line rlys. Goods 
station and vard facilities. Good roads and river 
transport. Rates: lis. in £; Gas, 6.2d. to 7.24. per 
therm ; Water, 1s, to 2s. 6a. per 1,000 galls; Efec, 
Light, Bad. to 6d. per unit; Elec. Power, 1id. to 
24d. per unit, Labour: Ample of all kinds, 


ROCHDALE ; 
Sites : 950 acres within the Borough. Frontages to 
rly,, road, ete. Transport : line rly. Liverpool 

to Hull with, branch lines. “Main. Liverpool-—Hull 
eet “tring” roads, canal facilities. Rates + 12s. 
in £3 Gas, 9.60. per therm (subject to discounts) ; 
Water from 2s, Vad. per quarters Elec. Light, $d. to 
43d. per unit; Elec. Power, 1d. “to 2 16d; per: Tete, 
Labour : Ample of all kinds. 


ROTHERHAM 

Sites: From 11 acres and upwards; miniy sna 

river banks, Smaller plots arranged. A few vacant 

buildings for occupation. Transport: 2 main lines 

connect with Liverpool and Manchester. .Canal 

Lan to Goole and pale Saa facilities excelent. 
ates : 


e A and 
connect town 


sovén : 
Sites: Factories from 160 sq. ft. to 90,000: aa. ft. tor 
immediate occupation, Transport : 18 miles private 
rail track. Canal transport, 1 mile: distant. 
Rates: 9s. 4d. in £; Gas, 
Light on sliding scales depending on. cons 
Labour: Ample of all kinds: ; 


SOUTH SHIELDS 
Sites: Sites available as well as factories. already 
built with warehouses and transit sheds by dockside, 
Transport: Main and branch rly, line connections 
direct to docks, 
coal; 38 elec. hydraulic and steam cranes, 15. 
houses, 140 acres land- for timber storage. 
d pers airos, Tyne. 


per therm (subject to 
discounts) ; $ Water, is: 
Elec. Light, 2d. 


Ferr 


74d. to 11 lini. per 1,000 ahe + 
to "a. T unit: Elec. pow er, 3d. to 
Labour: Ample of ail Kinds. 
(Continued on page 244) 





the biggest canal depots for’: 


First class arterial roads.: Rates: ; 


8.5d. per unit; Water, 84d. to 2s. per 1,006 oe 


ater, Elec, Power and - 


Tyne dock 50 acres, 4 jetties for... 


Rates: o 
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Law prcd landi in k 
Good labour suppli 
Coal, coke and raw materials ‘ 
reach. 
Availability of shipping facilitie 
Bristol, Liverpool, Cardi 
Swansea and P ymouth. 
Cheap lighting and power. 
Ample water supply. ee ee 
Adjacent to large centres of popu 
industrial areas. 
Advice freely given as to the best location to suit y 
particular requirements, including prospective tansy 
© charges, on application to :— 
The Chief Goods Manager, A.G./B Depa 
G.W.R. Paddington Station, 


JAMES. MILNE, General Manager. . 
Paddington Station, W 


op fascinating Booklet, here offered you FREE, describes a | reniarkable, p 
successful and easy to apply method that you can start using at once either to 


your income, or expand the sales of your business. This Booklet, “ Money 
EEN in Postal Trading,” shows you :— 


(1) How you can start a Mail Order 

Business of your own in your spare time 

at home, wherever situated, with only a 

few pounds capital, and without previous 

experience, that will quickly bring you a o every place which ; 
full-time income. l reaches. 


Perfected by experts with 30 years’ successful experience; this proved plan 

with your present calling and can be started from any e, or used with 

any business which is seeking new sales outlets and and g 
\W there are no. samples or “outfits ” to buy; no arie to o; no bad ¢ be 

for rent, rates, or other overhead expenses. 


-A limited Edition of « Money-Making Opportunities in Postal Trading ” ” has been set i 
FREE distribution to readers of “ BUSINESS.” To secu so t 
-remarkable  eeeaiable money-making method it describes, sim 


RRE SERVICE E INSTITUTE, 
6, Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4, 
Without obligation on my part, please send me, FREE and postage paid, a co 
/ in Postal Trading,” showing how I may definitely turn my spare ours into ca 
Mail Order Department for my firm. : 





ORIGINAL DESIGN 
— WELL PRINTED 
To. catch the attention of the 
= buyer who passes quickly by, 
your poster must be com- 
pelling, terse and convincing. 
We specialize on this work 
from one to fifteen colours. 
From 48 sheets to the minia- 
ture only one inch square. 
- Let us prepare suggestions 
-and give you prices. 
` Write or iphone. 


KONDON &° YORK 


$97, High Holborn, W.C.1 Railway Street 
_'Phones Holborn 6534... "Phone: York 2926 


WHERE YOU 


ADVERTIGING NOVELTIES 


PROPELLING 
Write for Samples 
rices 


E.C.I 


M. ELTON LTD. 
WCROSS ST., LONDON, 


CANVAS SIGNS 


OTHE ABOLIAN SIGN- CO., 310, Laurie Grove, 
New prem $.E.14. Telephone : New Cross 3904. 


- GARD INDEX SYSTEMS (VISIBLE) 


TOLLO (1931), 109, Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephones 
Holborn 2049, 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
NATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 


TER 
: re Dy 73°78, High Holborn, W.C.. 
“Telephone + 


FILMS 
GEE FILMS, LTD., Production-Distribution 


$ Leicester Street, W. Ca. Telephone : Gerrard 
403. 


O FOLDING MACHINES . : 
ITERNATIONAT MULTIGRAPH co. 


AIN), LTD., 73-78, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Chancery 8891. 


FOLDING MACHINES (PAPER) z 


BEVERIDGE S OFFICE APPLIANCES, LTD. 
Telephone: | 


Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
; Temple Bar 3275. 


: Telep ne: Mayfair aiia, 


EVERYWHERE): 


Uniformity of time throughout the office and -- 
the factory is assured by thëNational Electric 
“Master Clock. And although it can be used. 
alone, this reliabie clock can be used for 


; fare 


Warning Bell or Hooters for punctuality in 
commencing and finishing work can be 


acoum and dependable time-keeper. Itis 
self-winding, and runs off three simple dry 
celis or from mains supply. 


Hlustrated leaflis, and prices 
Patentees and Manufacturers fren 


me NATIONAL 


TIME RECORDER Co. Ltd. 


Head Office : 227, BLACKFRIARS ROAD | ii 


LONDON, S.E.1 
Phone: Hop 6647 & 2. Telegram: Natrecord, London 


CAN GET IT; 


OFFICE PRINTING MACHINES 
BEVERIDGE'S OFFICE APPLIANCES, LTD., 


Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.z. Telephone: 
Temple Bar 3275. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
LOGAN (LONDON), LTD., Field House, Breams 
Buildings, E.C.4, Telephone : Holborn 6602. 


SHOWCARD MACHINES 


THE EMBOSS-IT CO., LTD., 26/28, St. Bride 
Street, E.C.4.. Telephone : Central 9187. 


DR 


STUDIO 


FOR QUALITY ART WORK 
149, STRAND, W.C.2. 
TEMPLE BAR 3649 


i 


STUDIOS 


TRADE MARKS AND PATENTS 


REGINALD W. BARKER & CO., 56, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 1882. 


'qypewnniks & ACCESSORIES 
GENERAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 


57, Theobalds Road, Southampton Row, W.C.7, 
Telephone: Chancery 7749. 


VISIBLE INDEXES 

CAVEDEX (C. W, CAVE & CO, LTD, hs, Far- 

tingdon Road, EC, 1. Telephone: Holbers, s07%/2. 
wW DISPLAY SERVICE 


X LAY. R ADVERTISING 
1t, Berkeley Street, 


i quoted F ae stood, Por 


20, on 
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[UNIFORM TIME|:=: 


Purposes | Gas, seve pi i 

4s. 6d. per L ‘600. Po “EJ fet 
2d. ‘per units “Elec. Power, from “yd per unit. 
Labour: : Ample of all kinds. © 


TEES DISTRICT AND HARTLEPOO 
Miatomoreneh local: Harten ot in Fi 

ocal rate 15s: in £; Hartlepool, local rat : 
ne Ea ao Billing des ie A et cok beal 
Ae e È ngham, local ra f it 
; Eston, local rate, 12s. 6d: in £. ess in W n , 
$ to 306 aeres available. 
Many have sidings, ; e 
other diatricts sites, with river and road. are: 


. d. per i; gn o 
Elec. eee from bd. bei tos Elec. Power, a to 
3d. per unit, Labour: ‘Ample ofall kinds. 


WALLASEY i 
Sites : Warehouses, flour mills and factories adjoining | 
docks and quays with deep water access to Mersey, 
making transport. expenses very low. Transport >: 
Main line riys. and branch lines ith connections to 

docks. River. and coastwise services, regular sailings. 
to Ireland and the Isle of Man. Rates: 10s. 6d, in 
£ with reduction for works; Gas, 7.66d, per therm 
{subject to discounts) ; Water, 8} per cent. annum 
on rateable value (subject to d: ya Elie, 

ight, Sid. per unit (subject to an; Elec. 
Power, iid. per unit (subject to discounts). Labour 
Ample of all kinds, 


WALSALL 
Sites: Available | throughout the Boròügh, mamiy 
wt: 2 main ling rhys. 


railhead distribution. ‘roads \ 
Birmingham, and London: 
Aerodrome under construction. 
6d. in £, subject to rebates; roan bid, 
to 0. per eub “pid cft.. Water, 11d. to 1s. 8d. per 1,000 
lec. Power and Light (combined 1 rate), 0.000. 
goli rie. Labour: Ample of all 


WELLINGBOROUGH 

Sites: All sizes are available on eastern side. of 
town. | Many have rly. siding and road frontages. 
Transport : : Main line e niy. runs alongside sites cons 
nected by sidings. Main road and a by-pass road: 
connecting with other main roads run through area.” 
Ample goods stations and yards adjoin rly. sibie rae 

subject 


7d. in £;. Gas, 609d, per therm 
decont Water, based on the rateal 
Elec. Power, 1,44. to 2.8d. per unit; Elec. m 
Hid. per unit, Labour : Ample of all kinda ; 
WELWYN 
Sites: From} to 20 acres with first class road and 
rail access, dry gravel subsoil, all town services. 
Factories all ready from 1,640 to 21,600'sq. ft. may 
be rented. Transport: Main. line "rhys. and’ 
class roads direct. through the town, Branch 
lines direct to. Poplar docks R Gat 
and Water; special price agea for. industrial 
p es, Elec. Power, 4d, to era unit; Elet, 
r Ld. to 34d: per unit; "Labour Ampl 
led and unskilled. 


WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. 
‘Bil rea on site of late British Empire Exhibition 
bein developed. Other sites i ood. 
Transport’: 2 main line rlys. and section of Grand 
Junction Canal available. Good rosdan in into. London. 
and all parts. Rates: 9s. in £; 20. per 

therm ; Water, is. 4d. per 1,000 ‘catia (subject to 
discounts); Elec. Light and ‘Power, per unit 
{special contract prices available),  kabour s- Ample 
of all ola 


) WIDNE 


Sites : Fom to 147 aeres all with access to railway 
and some to river, Transport: 3 main line. rlys. 
with preferential rly, rates to docks of L.M.S. Riy on 
River Mersey at Garston and include handling of 
materials at docks; good river and canal facilities 
and series of roads linking ah principal towns, 
Aerodrome under construction, Rates: 13s. mi oat 
Gas, 4.210. to 7.374. per therm ; Water, Tid. to 
per.1,060 galls: Etec. Light, 4a! Per anit. i beg 2 
Ample, of all Kinds. 


WEST BROMWICH 

Sites : Adjoining canal and rly. Transport -2 mali 
lines, ‘good road. and canal facilities. Rates : 15s. 6d; 
ing; Gas, 5.6 d. per therm; Elec. ti nt 
8d. per unit; Elec. ‘Power, . per unit, 
Labour: Ample skilled and ‘anskitled. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


:$ Sites: From 1 to 30 acres, some with rly. „y COT 


and: road frontage. Also vacant factories: from 


Transport: Main Hne riys. with 


Wa. Pr 
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~ YOU CAN DOUBLE Yí 
ABILITY TO GET THING 


SLIPPED COGS OF MEMORY THAT WASTE YOUR TIM 





“ With The Dictaphone I find I can 
get through more than double the 
amount of work” —Mr. F. M. Tabor, 
head of the famous house of 
George Tabor, Ltd., Imperial House, 
Billingsgate. 







> 
’ How many tragedies of 
s, how many‘ golden oppor- 
ine pl wasted, how many profit- 
lans neglected, may be traced 
i those two fatal words! There is 






Your memoranda and instructions cannot 
be either neglected or forgotten. They go 
to the person for whom they are intended 
typed and dated, and beyond any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. 


Thus you speed up, } 
the work of those 
responsible f 
effect. You 
Getai of vou 

















nothing i in business life so costly as forget- 
iness, : 


‘good memory, well used, is a 





An Automatic Memory. 
The Dictaphone is an automatic memory. 


happier mind 
you are reli 
of forgetti 
thec onscien ious 








It will not let you forget and it will not let 
others forget. It takes entirely from your 
mind the burden of remembering the things 
you have to do to-day, to-morrow, next 
week, next month; next year. Tt reminds 
you just when you have to do them. The 
result is that you always do the things that 
must be done at the very moment they 
oughé to be done. 


A 
blessing: abuse it, and it may become a 
curse. More and more in these hurrying 
dimes, the possessor of a good memory 
“tends.to rely upon it too much. All goes 
wellforatime. Then, suddenly, and for no 
_ apparent‘reason, a cog slips. Something of 
real importance is forgotten while trivial 
wre remembered, The result may 
areal disaster. ; 
















Don't Torget: 
mnte forda, i 










Relieved by The Dictaphone of the 
burden of remembering, you are free to go 
ahead and do things. There is never a 
moment of the day when sou may not be 
doing constructive work. You are sure your 
wishes and intentions will be carried into 
effect, because The Dictaphone “instantly 
places responsibility where- it belongs. 


is a good 
dictate ” is 
dictate to 


tk Dort remember: write” 

im. < Don’t. remember: 

ni we Don’t remember: 
The Dictaphone is best of all. 


There is no forgetting for the man who 
“os dictates to The. Dictaphone. With no more 
trouble than lifting a telephone receiver, he 
“makes an instant note, at any time, of 
anything he wishes to remember or wishes 
someone else to remember. : 








Glasgow, Leeds, 


and Dublin. 











> Execntives who dictate to The Dicta- 


and paper, - no 

Just a few. sen- 

Dictaphone 

; trivial or of 

: reme importance, is safe from forgetful- ; 
Hess or neglect: 


No huntin for encil nn = : 
E R h ctaphc 
ofactioni al a H 


¥ 
never wasted by waiting ad d 
double your cap city AL 


ON AN EGRY | 


Write for particulars of the 


EGRY Cash Till 


Forty years’ experience enables us to 
claim that this is the best, cheapest 
and safest of its type on the market. 


y you | ‘wish : for 


further 
USE THIS COUPON > 


old fashion 


Use this 


small, INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE and 
EFFICIENT device for handling your 


Stores Requisitions — Purchase Orders 
Invoicing Internal Transfers 
Stock Records Cash Sales 

Delivery Notes: Credit Sales 

Production Ordets Receiving Records 
Works Orders. Goods Inwards Reports 
Repair Orders Warehouse Orders 


EGRY Registers eliminate all un- 
productive operations such as 
interleaving Carbon Paper, and 
the handling of Stationery. 

One turn of the handle delivers 
two to five clean, clear and unalter- 
able carbon copies of the original 
entry, and automatically brings 
into position a fresh set ready for 
immediate use, and in certain 
models retains one check copy in a 
locked compartment. More than 
forty hand and electric models, 
comprising Cash Tills, Summary 
and Analizer machines, 


EGRY Registers are being used to _ 
an ever increasing extent all over 
London and the Provinces: — P 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Re- 
tailers, Mail Order Houses, Hotels, 
Turf Commission Agents, Shipping _ 
and Haulage Contractors, Garag 
Municipal, undertakings, et 
both small and large, find tha 
the routine work of their organi 
sations—where EGRY Registers a 
installed—is speedier, mor 
accurate, and that: greater 3 securit 
is obtained, 

Our London Factory is not only 
equipped for the manufacture of _ 
continuous stationery for use in 
our Registers, but also- for th 
manufacture of Continuous Roll 
and Interfold Stationery for use i 
Billing Machines, such as Elliott- 
Fisher, Underwood, Remington, . 
Smith Premier, etc. - 


PRICES RANGE FROM 7 TO 43 GNS. 


EGRY ote, 


WARPLE WAY, ACTON, W. 3 


TELEPHONES: 


SHEPHERD'S BUSH 2431 & 4484 
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To BUSIN ESS Service Department, 6 Carmelite Street, E.C.4 


Please send, without obligation, more information in connection with advertisement eS 
{ vertisements) in the December, 1931, issue of BUSINESS numbered below: 


IETT E 
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Advertisers— T 











BUSINES 


A Managing 
Director 
dictated this 


in a letter to us 


“Once more 
we should like 
to thank you 
for the splen- 
did service 
youhavegiven 
us. We have 
found your 
work and your 
service to be 
everything 
that you told 
us it was.” 





When you consider the reliability of every branch of / 
Nickelold service, the reduced time and costs resulting from , 
the centrallsed control of all the departments whose work 

you may require, you will reallse that to use service other 

than Nickelold merely because of lower initial cost is the 

falsest of false economles. 


The Blocks for the cover of 
this issue of ‘‘ Business ” were 
made by Nickeloid. 


© 
NICKELOID 


SERVICE FOR MANUFACTURERS THE NICKELOID ELẸCTROTYP 


PHOTOGRAPHY @  BLOCKMAKING @ TYPE- COMPANY, LIMITED, 
SETTING @ ELECTROTYPING @ STEREOTYPING PRINTER STREET, LONDON, E.C 
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oe Contents for December 1931 _ 


“Where business is NOW 
a How to overcome the £? - 
Can you cut in on these-mports ? 

SELL British = - - - ~ THE EDITOR 2s 
— Why is France still so prosperous ? - CECIL CHISHOLM 
Budget to increase your 1932 sales E) \ . 

Late’ Managing Director, H. & C. Davis & C 

: Ideas we have come across - - - - - - - 
“How the Government helps marketing  - 

‘Readers write - - - - - 

We help the dealer, but he does the selling =-  - J]. H. WILLIAMS 


Manager, Marconiphone Co., Ltd. 


ho shall sell, manufacturer or retailer ? - - > GILBERT FRASER 
SEs Editor, “ The Hardwareman ” 


‘Spend Wisely ‘ beat trade depression - 
General Manager, Carey & L 

Ledger posting machines chart the business pulse 

You can insure against bad debts - -= 

Forthcoming exhibitions - 


Where to build your factory 














Subseription.—15/- per annum, home and Cont 
oj- per annum, po st free. Pe 1/6 
trictly. reserved, Agents for 

-Agents for South ama andt 
















READER 
\MILY TO 
_ FAMILY 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY : 

_ “When we last appeared in its pages we fully realised, 
= from the many. enquiries we received, the value of ‘ PUNCH ' 
as an advertising medium, but what we did not sufficiently 
realise was the permanent effect of its appeal, 


“We have often had enquiries long after we expected any 
results, but recently we actually received an enquiry 18 
months after our last advertisement appeared. This has 
led us to renew our ‘ PUNCH” advertising.” 


n July 13, 1927, we had a full-page advertisement in 
“PUNCH. You will be interested to know that one of 
these pages has. reached us this morning. (16th January, 
1931) from Wellington, Shropshire . . . another indication 
of the tong life which an advertisement in ‘ PUNCH ’ enjoys.” 


ar 


ADER TO 


IF you could follow the fate of the various media 
in which your advertisements appear, how differ- 
ently you might think of advertising values! Here’s 
paper number one, scanned hastily on the morning 
"bus or train and thrown into the wastepaper basket 
before the day is out. Here’s paper number two, 
looked at a little less hurriedly on the homeward | 
journey and perhaps left about for the chance 
seeing of a wife or friend, but thrown away next 
day. Here’s paper number three, a weekly, whose 

limited destiny is a few days in the drawing-room ` 
and then the kitchen and the maids. And here's- 
Punch — a very different story. Wherever Punch 
goes, everyone wants to see it. In each home it 
enters, every member of the household claims it 
and reads it in turn. But that is only the beginning 
of its life. It passes from hand to hand, from family 
to family, even from country to country, as long as 
its pages hold together. By reader after reader 
after reader, in leisured and receptive hours, eac 


copy is conned from cover to cover . . . .. 
Where will your advertisements, -upon which you lavish 
so much time and skill and hope, last longest, give utmost 
value for outlay, prove most productive? The answer. is:: 
In Punch. Confirm it. for yourself. 


Marion Jean Lyon, Advertisement Manager, 10, Bouverie Street, £.C.4 
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Where Business is NOW 


CLOSE ON THE HEEL> OF VIGOROUS 
EFFORT AND BOLD ENTERPRISE 


“ Į s business better?” The question is being asked 
with hesitant uncertainty by many people who seem 
to have been expecting a lift. Someone or something 

outside themselves was going to come along suddenly, 
pick them up, and put them down in Better Times, just 
like stepping off the magic carpet. 

Business is no better for those who have been awaiting 
manna from Heaven. No business upturn can be 
automatic. It can be the result only of somebody’s 
initiative and reaching out for expansion. It requires 
activity, and again activity, and, above all, ACTIVITY. 

Individuals, corporations, and communities which have 
taken active steps to capture more business have definitely 
succeeded in winning it. Of that there is no doubt. 
The evidence has been pouring in from every side during 
recent weeks. 


We have decided that the best way to picture British 
business this month is to give a series of these specific 
instances of where business is better. 


Depression-Proof Industrialists 


Naturally, names that have always connoted initiative 
stand high in such a list. Lipton, Unilever, Handley 
Page, Morris, Austin, Siemens, Lyons, Reckitt, United 
Dairies, Associated Portland Cement, Marks & Spencer, 
Cerebos Salt, Thomas Tilling, Scottish Drapery Corpora- 
tion, British Portland Cement, Stanton Iron Works, and 
Gallagher’s, among others, all report an increase of their 
net profit on last year. But these are all firms with a 
well-nigh depression-proof reputation for efficiency. 


What of the definite gains made in the last few weeks 
as a result of special effort ? 


According to the monthly report of the Oldham 
Operative Cotton Spinners’ Association, issued in 
November, employment in the spinning mills of the 
surrounding districts increased during October from 38 
to 62 per cent. of the normal. Over a dozen mills have 
restarted after being idle for more than a year. All the 
machinery has not yet commenced running, but it is 
ready. 7 

Messrs. Platt Bros. & Co., the textile machinists, are 
busy. One part of their works has started a new industry, 
the making of gas and water mains, and an order has 
been secured from the local Corporation. After working 
alternate weeks for two years Platt’s are now finding 
full time work for 2,000 employees. This firm searched 





for a new market, new outlets to give work to its 
machinery. It succeeded. That is activity. 


James Williamson & Sons, Ltd., of Lancaster (formerly 
the late Lord Ashton’s firm), have recently brought their 
hands on full time in their linoleum mills. Four thousand 
workers are now employed. A new mill is to be erected, 
of British materials, to be completed before the close of 
next spring. 

The Lancashire Steel Corporation, Limited, have begun 
a scheme for reconstruction of their works at Irlam on 
which £1,250,000 is to be spent. The main feature is 
the installation of a new coking plant with a capacity 
of between 5,000 tons and 6,000 tons a week to work in 
conjunction with their blast-furnaces. Already 5,000 
hands are fully employed, principally on overseas orders. 
A director of the Corporation, Mr. J. Sinclair Kerr, is 
confident that these developments will lead to success, ` 
In fact, he thinks that most of the lost export trade can 
be recaptured if large-scale reoganisation of industrial 
plants is undertaken. 

In all this we are not pretending that passing factors 
lent no assistance. 


The Chinese boycott of Japanese goods, together with 
our 20 per cent. benefit in prices over Japan in all neutral 
markets so long as Japan continues on the Gold Standard, 
has certainly helped Lancashire in her “ come back,” but 
the big records have, nevertheless, fallen to the efforts of 
individuals. The recent sale of 1,000 tons of machinery 
to Pittsburg firms, in the heart of the iron and steel 
industry of America, owed little to the devalued pound 
—it was a shrewd job of work and salesmanship. 


Where The Money Is 


Other live centres are running Lancashire close. 
Cardiff has secured orders from the Portuguese State 
Railways for 125,000 tons of coal; three local firms are 
sharing the supply. The Rhoose Cement Works, outside 
the town, has been reopened and about roo men have 
been taken on. The Grovesend Steel Works, near 
Swansea, has started a new furnace—their sixth. The 
Llanbarry Iron Ore Works is also resuming operations 
after 14 months enforced idleness. The employment 
exchange at Bute Docks, Cardiff, registered a drop in the 
amount of benefit paid in the course of the month of 
October from £5,388 to £4,751. 


Yorkshire.—Montague Burton, Ltd., the Leeds clothing 


6252 


manufacturers, have ordered £1,000,000 worth of cloth 
and linings. Huddersfield firms have secured the bulk 
of the orders for the -manufacture of the cloth. The 
linings are to be provided by Lancashire. 


This one group of orders gives employment to about 
100,000, including the 10,000 workers at Burton’s own 


factory ın Leeds. At the Lever Bridge Mills, Bolton, 


about 350 weavers are now on full time with work in 
hand for several months. The neighbouring Derby 
Mill, which was closed for two years, has reopened, and a 
local paper manufacturer has reverted to a six-day week 
after eighteen months of five-day weeks. 


Crosses & Winkworth’s 23 Bolton mills have increased ` 


production from 50 to 70 per cent. of spindles worked, 
giving work to another 1,000 operatives. 


Collieries also are making headway. One Burnley pit. 
is now working six shifts for the first time in ten years. ' 


Unemployment figures in the district have dropped by 
more than 1,000. 


At Huddersfield six thousand are back at work. 
Robert Hudson’s, Ltd., the Leeds firm of railway wagon 
builders, have had to take on more workers to cope with 

‘orders secured, Another Leeds firm has booked more 
orders in one recent fortnight for British constructional 
steel than in the previous four years. 


Singing In The Rain 


Manchester is well-placed in the roll of honours—and 
profit. G. W. Leggott & Sons, brickmakers, have enough 
work to keep their men at Manchester, Stalybridge and 
Oldham busy for six months. An order for two thousand 
tons of steel work has been secured by Redpath, Brown 
& Co. Richard Johnson & Nephew are taking on more 
hands. Substantial orders are finding full-time work 
for Crossley Motors Limited’s 2,000 employees. 


Crossley’s increased their export trade by 40 per cent. 
during October. Some departments are on overtime, 
and home market sales have increased by 20 per cent. 


The Federation of Cotton Spinners reports a general 
increase from 50 per cent. of output to 70 per cent. 
Local electric power stations are carrying over-loads for 
the first time in years. 


Joshua Hoyle & Sons, Ltd., are preparing to reopen 
the Richton Victoria Mill and to take on about 600 
workers. The New Regent Mill, Failsworth, after being 
closed for four years has been opened by the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation. 


By The Boatload 


Many new orders have been obtained by the Clyde 
Yards. Harland & Wolff are to build a new steamer for 
the L.M.S. Railway, which gives them three ships in 
hand. Lithgows (Port Glasgow) have an order for a 
cargo boat of 9,000 tons and a fruit carrier of 6,000 tons. 
A French line is getting a small cargo steamer from 
Alexander Stephens & Sons. Yarrows are undertaking 
two destroyers for the Portuguese, and two other Clyde 
yards that had been idle for some time have got busy on 
a couple of 6,000 tons cargo steamers. 


Advancement among motor car manufacturers is not 


` 


BUSINESS 


confined to the Crossley results already cited. Riley 
(Coventry), Ltd., are paying 20 per cent. dividend on 
the best year in their history. Money has been spent 
developing and improving the car, the export manager 
has gone personally to examine the chief foreign markets, 
all plant is fully occupied, and the directors consider their 
company still in its infancy ! i 

The Standard Motor Company, also of Coventry, has 
absorbed over a thousand additional workers since July 
and double shifts are now working in all sections of the 
Company’s factories at Canley. 


Triumph Motors, too, have taken on another 500 
workers. Albion Motors, of Glasgow, are sending 116 
special 50-cwt. chassis to India. Substantial results of 
the recent Commercial Motor Show have been distributed 
throughout the trade. 


In every other centre where an effort has been made 
results have been commensurate. The difficulty is to 
find space in which to mention them. 


Threat To The Lazy 


One thing that must be noted, for it carries a threat to 
the lackadaisical, is a notable influx of foreigners in search 
of openings. A company has been formed to establish 
a London branch of a Danish firm of dry battery manu- 
facturers. Thrappell Bros., an American Canning firm, 
are opening a canning factory at Manchester in January 
on a scale that will start by giving employment to 500 
people. 

Birmingham City Information Bureau has received 
inquiries for factory sites from fourteen or fifteen Con- 
tinental and American manufacturers. Already four 
foreign firms have acquired factories. 


American, Swiss, Dutch and Belgian inquiries for 
sites have been received in Liverpool. This is unhealthy 
only for the man who wants to cower unprogressively 
behind a tariff wall. 


The worthwhile firms will continue to look after 
themselves. 


Carr’s, the famous biscuit company of Carlisle, for 
example, returned their profits for the year ended Septem- 
ber, 1931, at £54,482, compared with £36,912 last year. 
Dividend for the year was 7} per cent. instead of the 
former 5 per cent. and the carry-forward was substantially 
increased. These satisfactory accounts were presented 
on the firm’s rooth birthday. 


Mr. Graham Cunningham, Managing Director of the 
Triplex Safety Glass Company, is successfully over- 
coming formidable obstacles, arising in his field, from 
devaluation and tariffs. The sort of sheet glass most 
suitable for his product was obtainable only in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the celluloid component from Germany. 
Pilkington’s, of St. Helen’s, now are experimenting in the 
production of suitable sheet glass, and British celluloid 
experiments promise to meet the Triplex requirements. 


The combination of activity in the motor industry 
with the obtaining of -new contracts has raised Triplex 
sales to a record figure. In this case the political and 
financial situation was definitely a hindrance and not a 
help. 








Messrs. George H, Lawrence, the Sheffield manu- 
facturers, have secured an order for ten million razor 
‘blades from a London safety razor firm, This order 
formerly went abroad, and as it is a recurring order the 
< Sheffield firm expect a growing volume of business, It 
was necessary to double their stafi to cope with the 
present order. 


Mr. Crane, of the Hercules Cycle Co., Ltd., Birmingham, 
is producing machines at the rate of a thousand a day, 
which finds employment for over three thousand people. 
He is announcing a competitive price and doubling his 
expenditure on advertising. Already the increased 
demand requires additions to the manufacturing plant, 

and the vivifying effects of this activity can be felt by 
tyre makers, leather workers, and makers of steel tubing. 


Half Million Loss Made Million Gain 


Tate & Lyle furnish another proof of the profits that 
fall to fighters. A year ago they reported a reduction in 
their profits of nearly half a million in consequence of the 
heavy writing down of stocks necessitated by the fall of 
-sugar prices. The company drew upon reserves and 
C carry-forward for £72,000. ‘This year £350,000 is going 
into various reserves. Dividend is to be paid at. the 
rate of 13} per cent: The net revenue for the past year 
was about {£562,000 greater than for 1929-30, which 
means a profit of approximately £900,000, the highest 
level in the history of the business. 









G. H. Downing, Ltd., a firm which has kilns all over 
the pottery country for the production of roofing tiles, 
will build 12 new kilns to cope with record orders secured 
through a campaign of most enterprising salesmanship. 
‘Downing’s recently raised their tile output from 
1,500,000 to: 3,000,000 a week, and the figure is still 
ising. The firm has wrested from foreign competitors 
heavy contracts for the supply of tiles for housing estates 
all over the country. 





i Arteries Keep Pulsing 
< A good general- measure of improved business is the 
condition of the railways. After all these are the arteries 
carrying the life-blood of trade. 


It is significant, therefore, that large sums of money 


saving grace for. ‘sHck-in-the-muds. 
the swift. 





are being laid out by the rail companies in: 
laying out new depots. Many unusual ac 











last year or so from 300 or less to more 
case in point. These containers enable all 
to be conveyed “from door to door” 
mediate handling. 

Recently 3,000 tons of glazed bricks were carried 
“travelling hods ” from Yorkshire to the 
building at Blackfriars, London. The bricks" 
touched from the time they left the kilns until” 
were taken out of the travelling hods “ai 7) = 
storey of Unilever Building at which they wi 

Another experiment which will have a. 
the railway and heavy industries is the new stoc Sle 
now being laid by the GWR. at Twyford. The 
sleepers and “ chairs are made in one from a ro 









sockets to carry the rails are formed. T 
ment is due to the Ebbw Vale Company i 
By the end of this vear the GWR, 
198,000. of these new steel sleepers. 
















Aerated Bread Company accounts ¢ 
ing. The net earnings at £104,665 $ 
of £25,300, or 32 per cent. 





The year was notable for enterprising 
and extensions all financed out of current re 
overdraft of £49,698 has been repaid and t 
increased by some £30,000. Over £100, 
in taxes, rates and unemployment im 








But every page in this magazine would be 
give an adequate measure of the tidal 
Those instances we have found space to que 
at random from all over the country. I 
moral is the same—determination to e 
work the adventitious favours of currenc 
has been rewarded handsomely every 





The only businesses which have not p 
gold rush are those concerns that ex) 
better times by some outside agency. 





JOW TO 


OVERCOME the £? 


by A. G. GOODMAN, M.P. 


minds of many business men, 
ling to-day is- represented. by 
ige such as £? or £X, an 
disconcerts their plans 

ey be to buy, sell, or 
“Some find themselves 
affled. They say that 


t a ddisation i is achieved by some 
‘spectacular political action. 

In that they protest too much. 

None of the big stores, whose 

_ ramifications make them in some way 

intimate with the whole gamut, from 


. production. to retail distribution, are 


ae waiting with folded hands for help 


from Parliament. 


That would not be consistent with 
the intelligence and resiliency of 
policy which has made them the 
big organisations they are to-day. 


On the contrary, during the last 
three months some of the biggest 
„and livest concerns in the country 
-have shown very clearly why they are 
in the front rank. Sensing almost in 


advance the first signs of uncertainty 


in th eign supply centres, thei 
est buyers addressed them. 


the two problems of (1) 


maintaining normal supplies from 


alternative centres; (2) enlarging 
their internal market by a fighting 
effort to take advantage of the tariff 
effects of a devalued £. 


Almost four months ago a buyer 
for one of these real leaders was 
circulating among British manufac- 
turers specimens of goods which he 
had been obtaining abroad. In 
several cases he obtained guarantees of 
supply for months to come at a fixed 
and competitive price only because he 
was ready to place at once orders of 
that magnitude. One of his orders 
gave the manufacturer such an assured 
volume of requisitioned output that 
not only could he obtain a competitive 
price, but he enabled the manufacturer 
to enlarge a half-time skeleton plant 
into a full capacity factory. 


That is how the organisations are 


acting who intend to earn more 
Their: 


money this winter than last. 
records and their standing rule out 
the supposition that they are merely 


plunging in the dark. They are not- 
the sort of businesses that can live in 


fool’s paradise. In refusing to 
allow cyclical fluctuations of the £ to 


force them into similar price uncer- 


tainty these people are taking a long 


by force of. recent 

stances. He is able autho i 
tively to clarify business 
problems and at the sam 
time foreshadow future poli- 
tical action. © 


view and keeping: certain fixed points se 
steadily in sight. a 


What are these solid things upon 


which they are building? In the 


main there are two groups of demon- 


strable facts making for equilibria: i 
These are the two heads :-— Pee 
Solid. ties subsisting between us 
and remaining Gold Standard coun- 
tries which prevent too excessive. 
depreciation of the £. 
Reliefs to industry which may be 
expected from the removal of a 


Government which penalised in- , 


dustrialists as anti-social money- 
grabbers, 


Government pledged to the en- 
couragement of industry and com-... 
merce. 


Examine first the currency question. 


Is the £ in any real sense unstable at 
all ? 


down, are controlled, like those ọfa 
window, by two very effective if. 

unseen sash-weights. On the one side 
is the stabilising weight of £2,000 


millions we have invested overseas, 


and the counterpoise to this is. some 


{100 millions invested with us by 


foreigners who lose exactly in propor- 


tion as sterling is devalued, and who | 
naturally are unlikely to do anything _ 


rash. From this it is clear that we 
are in a position to deliberate carefully 
when, and at what rate, the £ is to be 
fixed officially. 


clamour for precipitate action. (It is — 
worth recalling that when he did act. 


British holders of French bonds lost 
£40,000,000.) Our position to-day is 


far stronger than was that of France: 

Consequently a panicky insistence on 

too hasty stabilisation as between us 

sold Standard countries and, 
bilisation ata falsely 

high rate, is most unwise. 


Beyond the Gold Standard orbit 


T have italicised a passage limiting 
the sense of the foregoing paragraph 
to the Gold Standard orbit. How limit- 


ed that is to-day and what a world 





of opportunity lies outside it seems _ 


to have escaped the notice of those 


and the advent of an oo 


The movements of the 4, up and 


In a very much o 
weaker position in 1925-6, M. Poincaré 
calmly resisted much short-sighted He 
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traders ave let unreasoning fear 
and uncertainty freeze their blood. 

The Scandinavian countries, our 
own Dominions, India, and Egypt 
have followed sterling. The most 
important raw material sources, 
Argentina, Brazil, Australia, and New 
Zealand among others, have been off 
gold for an even longer time. China 
never has been on it. In fact the area 
still adhering to gold is a compara- 
tively small part of the world, and it 
should be noted that it includes our 
manufacturing rivals rather than our 
sources of supply. 


Iam not pretending that the present 
abnormal condition of international 
exchange is not disquieting. It is, 
but more so for our rivals than for us, 
Most of them hold enormous stocks 
of gold, but a great part of the value 
of gold rests on its use in currency. 
Only so long as gold remains the basis 
of currency issued to facilitate com- 
mercial transactions does it derive 
that value-from-use. 

We can look elsewhere. In fact if 
this crisis enforces, as I believe it has, 
the realisation that there is an 
enormous stable prosperity to be won 
by developing the British Empire as a 


co-operative trading unit, it will be. 


the best thing that could have 
befallen. The feeling is already abroad 
that a non-metallic sterling currency 
could be the means of rationalising 
and concentrating fiscal and com- 
mercial policy within the Empire. 

This, of course, raises the question 
of tariffs—the only road, as I believe, 
to closer and reciprocal trade relations 
with the overseas Dependencies, and 
even with those countries from which 
we draw our raw materials. It is 
necessary, too, that our home market 
be protected for home producers. 


Live industrialists are already acting 
in “intelligent anticipation.” They 
have certain definite facts to go on. 
They know that in the present House of 
Commons there is a group comprising 
more than 300 Members, largely busi- 
ness men,a clear majority in the House. 


The complaint the industrialist has 
to make of his own colleagues has been 
voiced by Sir Arthur Duckham. 


“Industry and commerce have 


been built up in this country by 
individualists. The ordinary adminis- 
trator is a busy man without time to 
give regular and prolonged attention 
to general questions. Consequently 
there exists still among industrialists 
jealousy, suspicion and selfishness. 
There has been a lack of comprehen- 
sion of world conditions and the 
necessity for co-operation among pro- 
ducers and merchants to maintain and 
improve Britain’s world position in 
face of foreign competition.” 

Sir Arthur himself has affirmed his 
belief that the big federations and 
associations of industry and commerce 
are doing much to produce a more 
modern spirit. I believe that to be 
true, but in any case that larger 
question is not of immediate urgency 
to those whose primary concern has 
been fear that currency instability 
will kill their trade. 


How money will be made 


I hope I have reduced that bogey 
to manageable stature. Money will 
be made during this winter by the 
man who inspires confidence by 
giving proof of possessing it himself. 
The man who realises that the fatal 
course is to discourage the revival of 
buying activity which both manu- 
facturer and distributor vitally re- 
quire; that prospect is worse than 
almost any risk which might be taken 
to avoid it. 

To sum up, my deliberate advice is, 
take a chance if necessary and quote 
prices to rule for several months ahead 
and so avoid strangling the new-born 
confidence of buyers. The experience 
of the big men is that the risks 
attending firm price quotations are 
not insuperable. The factors of 
stability inherent in sterling are 
stronger than the factors that cause 
temporary jumpiness in exchange 
quotations ; stocks are large ; whole- 
sale prices leave a wide enough 
margin to retailers to support a lower- 
profits-quicker-turnover policy and, 
finally, the number of countries off 
gold leaves a big field still for the 
advantageous purchase of materials. 

The trader who acts judiciously on 
a full appreciation of these points can 
make 1932 his year of expansion. 


Three voices, authoritative but from diverse standpoints, reinforce 
the salient issues of Mr. Goodman’s article. 
SIR ARTHUR DUCKHAM, PRESIDENT OF THE F.B.I. (top picture) : 
“There will be tariffs, but controlled so that increased efficiency and 


lower costs will result—not a premium for slackers.” 
RT. HON. L. S. AMERY, M.P. : “‘ Having dealt with goods sent here 
below the selling price in their own country, there is no substantial 


reduction in 


ross volume of our imports. To redress the adverse 


balance of trade, action, immediate and sustained, is required.” 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER: *' The pound cannot lose very seriously so 
long as its internal purchasing power is maintained.” 












| Je are not concerned to make 
IZ a case for Protection. What 
-Y V we want to know is “ Are 
we buying coals for Newcastle?” 
: Are we importing. commodities and 
manufactures which ought to be our 
- own strong suit? 
_ Ulster, the home of linen, imported 
£94,907 worth in October. £59,291 
_ more than in the previous month and 
_ £25,219 more than in October, 1930. 
Is there a paradox of this sort in 
‘your particular field? Or is there in 
the following listed imports for 1931 
any item which suggests an avenue 
for fresh enterprise on your part ? 
Mere than 14,000 pairs of men’s 
boots came in during October and 
_ £6,030 went out in payment for them, 
= Women’s imported shoes cost us 
_ £112,989, and children’s, £2,528. 





















<- Overcoats and mackintoshes cost 
us £7,818. Mens and boys’ suits, 
s, vests, and trousers came in to 
falue of £21,354. 
‘urniture and cabinet ware was 
uring October to a value 
978. Builders’. woodwork, 
sfly window-frames, doors, etc., 
me to. £124,830, while for nearly 
280 million square feet of plywood 
211,853 was paid. In all, finished 
manufactures of wood. cost us 
£717,044, which takes no account of 
some other very big items like 
pit props at £301,416, staves £30,834, 
- sleepers, £145,546, and veneers and 
panels costing more than £24,500. 
Tn at least. two instances the home 
“manufacturer could cut in with a 
superior product. Wooden sleepers 
already being ousted by the steel 













ilway lines, but the experiment 


at has not yet been attacked 
_ seriously is pit props. Surely steel- 





__ timber staves. The success of neatly 
jointed builders’ scaffolding in recent 


years should encourage iron and steel. 


_. manufacturers to‘enter this field. 
_ What this list does show is that a 
large proportion of the eight hundred 
million pounds, which was spent in 
the ten months ended October 31st 
for imports, could be diverted to their 
own pockets by home producers who 
are enterprising enough to. take 
advantage of the nationally favour- 
able conditions now ` prevailing. 


sleeper on the more progressive 
needs to be carried further. A field 
tubing manufacturers ` can contrive 


altogether safer and more convenient 
_ time supports than the primitive - 











October 








Leather Manufactures 


other than Apparel /1,479,188|1,481,350 


Imported oe 
Manufactures, 1924 T931 

value £ | £ value 
Plate and Sheet Glass | 107,408 | 220,387 
Illuminating Glassware} 50,521 | 59,862 
Bottles and Jars 71,599 | 94,795 
Cement ads ++ | 94,271 | 22,057 
China and Translucent 

Pottery -- | 34,096 | 25,621 
Steel Blooms, Billets, 

Slabs -> 1257,298 | 286,350 
Steel Bars, Rods, 

Angles and Shapes | 141,068 | 63,338 
Tubes, Pipes, and 

Fittings—Cast and 

Wrought ++ | 137,613 | 109,653 
Railway Material — 

Steel Rails ig 5,445 | 14,269 
Railway Wheels, 

Axles, and Tyres 1,125 3,299 
Wire Manufactures— 

Wire Nails and 

Staples a ++ | 137,264 | 109,929 
Bolts, Nuts and Serew: 

for Metals ++ | 25,033 | 16,750 
Hollow-ware— 

Wrought, Galvan- 

ised, not enamelled 821 | 10,148 
Hollow-ware— 

Wrought Enamelled | 18,017 | 14,184 
Cutlery z ++ | 114,676 | 97,665 
Needles a 9,124 | 14,211 
Implements and Tools| 99,374. | 168,858 
Scientific Instruments 

and Appliances 

(not electrical) Den- 

tal, Surgical, Veter- : 

inary ia oe | 24,067 | 50;145 
Photographic. and 

Optical Instru- 

ments P ++ | 40,359 | 100,319 
Complete Clocks 82,631 | 62,427 
Insulated Wire and 

Cable a ++} 19,506. |. 32,234 
Telegraph. and: Tele- ; 

phone Wire : 328 | 4,066 
Telegraph and Tele- 

phone Apparatus.. | 265,759 | 303,057. 
Electric Carbons 10,593 | 24,485 
Electrical Instruments 

like Ammeters, 

Voltmeters and ; 

Commercial Meters |- 50,309 | 40,075 
Boilers: and -Boiler : : ; 

Plant. oo. se | 32,438 T4206. 
Dairy Machinery . £6,942 | 19,378: 
Electrical Machinery | 145,539 | 227,588 
Paper Making Ber ee 

“Machines o.o u. |) 8,707 | 21,725 
Sewing Machines- ..-| 18,977 | 39,108 
Men’s Suits ~. Pe 3.104 | 21,354: 
Men’s Boots and Shoes | 18,262 | -6,030 
Women’s Boots: and 

-Shoes ns 122,577 


121,547 


Decrease, 


Decrease or Increase. 


= 





Increase—from Czecho-Slovakia chiefly. — 
increase—mainly through forestalling. 
Increase due to foreign enterprise only. 


‘Reduction due to a few enterprising firms. 


Reduction owing to home advertising. 
Increased by competitive price, etc. 
Decrease owing to improved home product. a $ 
Reduction due to discriminating public 
authorities. i 
Increase, on account of low foreign prices.. 


Increase, on account of low foreign prices. 


Decreased by home enterprise. 


Decreased by home enterprise. 


Increase: a foreign speciality, room for 


home development. 





Decreased by improved home salesmans 
Decreased by home enterprise. ey 
Increase due to home apathy, > 
Increase due to foreign sales drives. : 


Increase. Home producers make no serious _ 
challenge. EUS 


Increase. Again home inferiority complex. 
Decrease, but. Foreign predominance. too . 


tamely accepted, 





Increase, helped by electricity grid develop- oe 
ment. ey : HER A E OR oe 
Increase. Foreign enterprise and British 
“apathy. si ; 
Increase, 
apathy: 


Increase. Field greatly neglected by us. ooo 





Foreigners opening in Britain. a 


Decrease. Home enterprise satisfactory. ` 


Increase. Home effort ineffective... 


Increase. 


Increase in keeping with British paper 


developments. 


- Increase. Due to live foreign marke ng 
“Increase, due to foreign price slashe 





Decrease due to better advertising ‘of hom e : 
product. aE E pes 


Reduction, foreign brands well established. 


‘Slight rise each year. 
















Foreign enterprise and British ee 





Home production still laggard. : - 
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he “Buy British” injunction 

is a good one, but even though 

-it proves fully effective it will 

-go barely half way to bringing about 
that booming trade position which is 
the one aim and object of British 
industry at the moment. 

The “ Buy British” urge throws 
the entire onus of stimulating trade 
upon the consumer who, though a 
willing and responsive agent, is not 
strong enough, unsupported, to reach 
-the goal aimed at. 

Why, indeed, should manufacturers 
relegate the whole of this responsi- 
bility to the buyer ? 

> Surely it is up to 
manufacturers, if 
only from motives 
of self interest, to 
¿meet these willing 
buyers a little more 
than half way with 
a too per cent, 
advertised and 
thoroughly demon- 
strated. determina- 
tion to “SELL 
British.” Of the 
two incentives, 
“SELL British” has 
_ far greater potenti- 
~alities, is far more 
definite and specific, 
and is much more 
in dine with our job 
as a producing 
country than . its 
complementary, 
=“ Buy British.” Just 
complementary — is 
_. this latter slogan ; 
-excellent and neces- 
sary, but . purely 
. secondary to the 
-  mainidea: Together, 
- the two.campaigns 
would dovetail into 
the biggest’ colec- 
tive effort known.” 
“in this country. 






The general pub- 
:He—Mr. and. Mrs. 
Everyman, to 
borrow Mr, Drage’s 
-expression—are 


by THE EDITOR 


definitely doing their part, have been 
doing it for weeks past, and so 
are the bulk of distributors. 
Overwhelming evidence exists, how- 
ever, to show that manufacturers 
are not doing theirs, and that 
by their neglect they are nullify- 
ing countless good intentions on the 
part of Mr. and Mrs. Everyman and 
the distributors. 

Never before were buyers so pre- 
disposed towards the British manu- 
facturer, yet the same manufacturers 
are using this inestimably valuable 
condition as a shield behind which to 





The “Buy British” urge is timely and necessary, but “SELL British” is 
an injunction of far greater potentialities for better trade. Asa nation of 
producers it is up to us to “sell,” not to lay the onus on the customer to 
“buy.” in a speech before this Buy British” Express left London, Mr. 
J. H. Thomas said : ‘ This campaign will bring home to our people recogni- 
tion that in brains, skill and workmanship we are second to none in. the 
world.” That is essentially a “Selling” message. Then let us get down to 


it and “SELL. British.” 


pursue their leisurely 
instead of employing i 


weapon with which to fig 

































internal enemy and the we 
foreign industrial world 

Unless we are galva 
thoroughly live deter 
“SELL British,” Tp 
“ Buy- British” incer 
the hope and good feeling w 
behind it, will inevitably pi 
and fast ut 
achieve 3 


example 
facturer, i 
contident t 
efforts now: be 


made by 
but binwe 
create. & 


can sit ‘ba 
enjoy peace 
plenty. 





The insta 
reported 
by an adv 















oe Acts he'll get sick of it.” 







= mama? Hl Gad pot deinite prosi 
< Isho : disinclined to believe the 
aten could be. made by a 


K oo ther manufacturer, also of Bir- 
~ mingham, some months ago cancelled 
advertisements which he had been 
- consistently running for years. Then 
came the present indications of an 
upturn in trade. This manufacturer, 
hope, refused to renew his adver- 
Why? Oh, the directors 
















a a laid down an economy campaign, ` 


- and it must be strictly adhered to Í 


distributing a staple product, 
yet, just because an economy 
ampaign had been started when 

s were bad end had warranted 















much Stange for the better. The 
opportunity of a lifetime had arrived, 
competitors were getting busy to 
take advantage of the flush of 
ithusiasm sweeping buyers through- 
the country, yet all these signs 
portents were allowed to pass as 
gh they were nothing. 
_ A year hence this firm will be 
complaining that there has been no 
upturn in business. For them it will 
be true. 
© A distributor well known in his 
trade has for years imported low- 
price razor blades from Germany. 
< When the pound was devalued he 
was called on to pay more, but 
instead of paying more to the foreigner 
he switched over to a British manu- 
facturer, getting British blades at 
the same price as he would have had 
= to pay for the German product with 
ee the 20 per cent. increase added. 

1o This wholesaler has now been dis- 
tributing British blades long enough 
for repeat orders to start coming in 
from retailers. Repeat orders are 
certainly arriving, but many are 
accompanied by letters in this strain : 
‘Please ensure. that the blades are 
of the same quality as the brand 

<o yow used to supply.” In other 

_ words, though the price of the British 

; blades is 20 per cent. higher, the 
=` quality is inferior to the foreign 
product. 

This was a case of the home manu- 
facturer placidly taking advantage of 
the market conditions newly created 
in his favour. He was not going out 
of. his: way to. make his blades in 














de Union restrictions and Factory | 


Isnt that an amazing state of 


ere was a concern, manufacturing. 









ack here. 


told me that, owing to sterling 


devaluation, he was raising the prices 


of women’s hosiery and that as a 


result many of his customers would- 


not continue to buy the old qualities 





Being determined to“ SELL 
British,” it is essential to 
make sure that our products 
are of such attractiveness in 
price and quality that they 
sell on their merits as 
British. It is unwarrantable 
folly to expect buyers to 
seek them out of mere 
sentiment for their being 
British 
TEE TELE EE DETER EE NIE AIEEE IIE EL LE, 





EEL TEETER 
at the higher prices, but would 
stick to the old price levels and take 
the inferior qualities. ‘‘ Now,’ he 
said, “this is a big and well-known 
house. If British hosiery manufac- 
turers had any initiative at all they 
would at once call on me, knowing I 
had raised the prices of my imported 
stuff, and would say: “We know 
you have been importing hosiery and 
that you now have to pay more for 
it. What price levels and qualities do 
you want? Let us see if we can do 
those lines.’ I should be- willing to 
consider giving them all my business, 
and so would other business houses 
which I know of. But do you think 
any home manufacturer has made 
such constructive suggestions to us ? 
No; not one. 
us, the buyers, to seek them out if 
we want them.” 

This same director later told me 
that he himself came to London to 
buy in the wholesale market, and 
what he found among the whole- 
salers was, not how much service 
could they give, but how much 
could they safely raise their prices. 
They were all asking at least 10 per 
cent. higher prices. The result was 
that he did not buy a thing 

A well known company which i is at 
this present moment completing a 
magnificent block of new offices in 
London, wanted a large number of 
draughtsman’ s special tables. - 








ie e way to bring the facturers; delivery was wanted in a 
- fortnight. 


bladi ) 
‘A director of a department store 


“this for the sake of an order : 2 N 
hel 


They are leaving it to- 


of folly to imagine that because 
r the customer has been stimulated 
his 


-oS BUSINESS — 


is ende 
new offices: throughow Ww 
furni Two inquiries for 
tables were put out to British manu- 








One manufacturer replied 
to the effect that owing to the tables _ 
requiring special fittings, delivery _ : 
could not be made under a month. | 
The other firm wanted five weeks. 
True, the tables required specia 
fittings; the work, if it was to be 
done, meant that the manufact 
must deviate slightly from his 
routine methods of production ; pos 
sibly he might have to put himself 
a little inconvenience. Would h 











































The order was sent to an seat 
a Swedish firm, which: instan 
promised delivery of the complete 
order within the specified time. 

Another instance occurs to me 
where: a well: known. manufacturer 
refused to increase his advertising, 
which had been cut down to meet 
slump conditions. is 
ment canvasser had called on t 
manufacturer several weeks — befor 
the Election. The reply was: “ 
back when the Government puts 
tariff against my foreign competi 
and we will think about advertisin, 

The canvasser went back, and 
manufacturer saw him. A long coi 
versation ensued, but the manufac 
turer would not increase his adverti 
ing, adding as his all-sufficient reason : 
“With this tariff I don’t need 1:10, 


+r 
* 


typical example of the laissez faire 
policy, the attitude of “if the buyer 
wants me, let him come and find 
me”? It is unnecessary to add that 
the name of this manufacturer does — 
not figure in the list of progressive 
concerns referred to in the first three 
pages of this issue. ee 

‘In all these cases and, unfortun- 
ately, they could be extended far 
beyond the space available for this 
article, the attitude of the manufac- 
turer completely negatives any new- 
born desire in the customer to “ Buy - 
British.” Indeed, they go further 
than that, they set up an active 
dissuasive influence which needs very 
little encouragement to make it 
spread alarmingly. 

“ SELL British ” a 
be the slogan which the producersof | 
this country must set and which | 
they must live up to in the fullest 
sense of the word. It is the height — 





must. therefore . 





to buy British (Continued on page 289 — 
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sugh methods have changed little 
ce 1914 the French peasant is 
y and prosperous. Every mem- 
idand young, of the family. 
s long hours. Their over- 
costs are low, their 
ats frugal and 
dy- supplied. 


HY 
























to-day France has only 38,000 
officially recorded . unemployed 
-E out ofa population of nearly 
40,000,000... Probably there are not 
„more than 250,000 totally unemployed 
people in the whole country. 
< The visible evidences of prosperity 
-are even more. striking than the 
‘statistics. One may travel through 
~half-a-dozen small French towns with- 
out seeing a beggar. The square of 
the most fashionable resort will fail 
to throw up a single mendicant. Yet 
only a fraction of the French workers 
are eligible for unemployment pay. 


Her greatest admirer could scarcely 
-credit France’s prosperity to enter- 
prising methods and the forward 
view. The average French business 
man rather prides himself on using 
leather bound ledgers and on having 
an antique or two among his factory 
machines High-powered. salesman- 





ship is not abroad; and the small- 
ness of the newspapers is eloquent 


‘evidence of the French aversion to 
advertising. : 


Is France Still so Prosperous? 





by CECIL CHISHOLM 


True, there is a reason for the 
leather bound ledgers. Every re- 
putable French business must have 
its ledgers initialled by the local 
tribunal of commerce once a year. 
The tribunal does not accept loose- 
leaf ledgers. It wants evidence that 
cannot be tampered. with easily. 
“ What is to prevent the insertion of 
a fresh sheet containing some very 
desirable income figures in an old 
loose-leaf ledger?” asks the French 
law. ue 


This Directorship System 
Makes for Stability 


This system of contro] reduces 
French bankruptcies to the minimum. 
Since such cases are dealt with by 


has its. disadv: 


improvement 


ing-house_ 
business procedt 





Qn the other hand, 
might be applied with gr 
to, shall we say, Engh 
wireless trades. It 
unknown under our o 
faire conditions. Also 
the amateur, 


It has the furthe 
that a director of a 
isin a position to s 
of, say, a grocery shi 
understanding. The me 
ing out the ledger and t 
sheet is the same in both 
the type of assets and t 
of goods handled are « 
a boon to the director 

But there is one r 
Of a score of business r 
I have talked ri 
one but had a c 
possibilities of the 
empire fer his busi 
them had been in More 
Tunis and in Syria. M 
had visited at least one o! 
A few years ago the same men wo 





















ae change 


























ha aside the colonial empi 
as not worthy of consider ition. 










— - nights in the year. 


‘France ls Getting Business 
From Her Colonies 


Incidentally, successive | French 
Greinin have successfully propa- 

| gandised the Colonial Empire among 
businesses. By making the Colonial 
-. Service interchangeable with the Civil 
5 Service at home they have given a 
. maximum number of French Civil 
servants colonial training. At thé 
same time they have been able to 
introduce, into business circles and 
even among the public, the sense that 
ce and the French empire are 
The Algerian is not only 
‘notre frère,” he is also ‘notre 
“ } r. While the Czecho Slovak is 

































etter still, “ notre ye fibre” has been 
educated (and. kinetised) into believ- 
that he really is a Frenchman 
therefore his aim is not merely 
o talk, but to dress, decorate and 
deport himself in the French manner. 

would never do for him to buy 
from, or associate with, any of the 
_ European dagoes. So the non-French 
salesman in Algeria finds it hard 
going: while very many French 
industries are drawing sustenance 
-o from the outer France. 


_ Fatherly French business men have 
‘old me with the kindest smile how 





tunate race in letting the 
ian or the Kenyan think 
he anything e else but an English 





of this yoking of the 
the chariot of French 

the pace of French busi- 
“ness remains slightly Victorian. One 
od; te hardly anticipate a reply from 
ne's supplier under a week; your 
customer will probably take a fort- 
night. Yet they will feel that they 
are both moving in step with the 
times. 


M ame, The Keenest Buyer 
ln Europe 


ås i in Paris, so in the provinces, 

only more so. You may spend the 

morning shopping i in any small town 
“without once hearing the click of a 
cash register. Walk abroad when you 


will, the shops are always open (apart His cotta 
from the sacred hour of dejeuner). the mule 


But of 


: oe aversion to the discomforts of 
_ travelling. Apparently he is now will- 
_ing to leave his own bed for a dozen. 


‘owes little to modern methods. 
the greater part of France’s 


the peasant still drives his team of “and travel the couatiy dr a6 


der m the amon se Th 





buyer i in Europe 
And thereby hangs a . tale. 





housewife? Madame, be it remem- 


bered, buys—she does not merely. 


accept ; 

quality, 
against service. 
town to save 50 centimes ; will tour 
an entire suburb to save two francs. < 


she tests quality against 
size against size, service 


But the efficiency of the small 
shopkeeper has done even more ip . 






this direction. He and 
are prepared to 
since the shop 
His wife and his children being unpaid 









assistants, his overheads are prac- 


tically nil. If business is good, a 
family car may be bought out of the 
profits: but if it is bad Madame 
will go without her new clothes, 
Monsieur. without his radio, and the 
young people will cut their expenses 
all round. What is the result? 
Small shopkeepers can work on profit 
margins that make life. extremely 
difficult for the department store and 
the multiple shop. Even in a slump 
the little man does not fall by the 
wayside ; he simply pulls in his belt. 


Small Profit Margins Keep 
Prices Low 
Business is being done at a far 


lower cost than is possible in a large 


establishment in France and in many 


of the small establishments in this 


country. And this economical retail- 


ing keeps French prices low. For the 


French wholesaler has to work ‘on 


small margins to meet the intensely 
keen buying of the small man, and Sa 
the manufacturer. has to cut his 7" 
profits to keep pace with the inter- 


minable ‘‘ dickering ’” and threaten- 
ings of his wholesale customers. — 


And then one comes to French 
agriculture. 


oxen. The mule ‘is his motor lorry, 


-the ox his tractor. ‘Hei is still content 
to strain every sinew in his body. for- 
twelve hours over a patch that a- 
Ford tractor would plough far better 
in two. The only engine he uses is- 


the same threshing machine that his 
father. was _ 





The banker still takes half an hour to heap 


cash your cheque, if his branch is of 


Frenchwoman emains the. keenest or 


For o 
how is the multiple shop manager to 


risen in ro rtion 
dance to the tune of the French propo 


-that the French wag: 


She will cross the- 





: ee in E land. 
smallholder is a landed p 


of the home. A pr 
a business man, while the 


“mates ? 











That marvel certainly — 
Over 2 
fields 


















of the franc. A recent i inquir 


cent. of the- Bri 


cent. between 1914 and 19: 


questions whether t 
I per cent. in Franc 
Yet the French wo 
be content ; the Fren c 








farm worker is ‘merely a wag 
But the weaver in a Ly 
factory is economically in 
the same position as a weavi 
of Hind and Hardy’s Engli 
His wages amount to 40-50 | 
of the British weaver's. 
appears. to be perfectly 
Being paid monthly, he i 
able to save than the English 
he can buy ahead: economic: 
can bank a small surplus at 
of the month. 


But is his standard of livi 
50 per cent. below that of his 
One doubts it. Hi 
an expert cook; she knows 
make a very little money g 
long way ; his tastes arè sim 
the household is very muc 
managed than it would be 1 
in England. 


The. French worker is a 
much more adaptabl 
falls out of one 501 













mining for something more pı 
he is not faced by a phi 
Peon unions. Nora 
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ya even he will 1 not eax 


work as the German worker : 
the present moment you w 
young unemployed German 


in almost any part of Ceni 
Near Eastern Europe. They 
: seeking work; they are alwa 


hiring before. the War ng experience ; and ver 
shared with. 2 
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BUDGET To Increase 


Your 


1932 Sales 


by E. J. JACKSON 


Late Managing Director, H 


nder some circumstances in 
| j life the only policy open to the 

individual is to sit tight and 
trust a beneficent providence to do the 
work and award the prize. In 
modern business, however, this policy 
is not profitable, though there are 
still many firms, even to-day, who 
have not yet realised this. 


The only certain way to increase 
net profits is to plan for increased 
profits and then to follow the plan 
with a strong determination and with 
both eyes wide open. 


The plan is Budgetary Control, 
formidable perhaps in name but very 
simple in essence and easy of applica- 
tion to every business, whether the 
rationalised group of big fellows or the 
one-man-and-a-boy manufacturing 
concern whose share fluctuations do 
not send tidal waves hurtling through 
the investment markets of the world. 


Budgetary Control means having a 
plan in your business, a pre-con- 
ceived plan to make a certain turn- 
over, to set a limit to overheads, and 
to reach a definite percentage of net 
pioi: It means something else, too. 

t means having the courage and 
resolution, once the plan is formed, 
to carry it out, no matter what side 
issues may arise to tempt a deviation. 


Naturally, the conditions of no two 
businesses are exactly alike. Every 
budget plan must be formulated 
according to circumstances, but the 
principle is the same; a plan, always 
a plan. 


Who Should Control the 
Budget Plan ? 


There are no two ways about this. 
Only one man should be the supreme 
director of the plan, and that man 
is the executive head of the business. 
Authority:'in this matter should not 
be delegated to a subordinate. 


The first step in instituting budget- 
ary control is to budget for next year’s 
turnover. In the business where 
there are a number of departments, 
ı conference of department heads 


„and C. Davis & Co., Ltd. 


must be called. The principal will 
then describe what budgetary control 
means, and will solicit the interest and 
co-operation of every executive in 
installing and running the plan. It is 
absolutely essential that every respon- 
sible official in the business should 
know the object of the budget, and 
to what end his own activities in 
connection with it are being directed, 
so that he, in turn, may secure the 
full allegiance of those under him in 
carrying the whole into effect. This 
will foster that valuable spirit of 
team work in the business, without 
which no concerted plan of action 
will ever succeed. 


After this conference a form will be 
issued to the department heads, 
similar to Fig. 1, giving them 
department figures for the previous 
year’s turnover, or preferably of the 
turnover for several years. Each 
executive must then make his esti- 


Fig 1 


A DEPARTMENT. 


The Turnover in your Department for the past three years has been- 


1928 £4,865 
1929 £5,214 
£5,336 
£4,830 


1930 
10 months ended October, 1931 


What Turnover do you estimate that you can do in 1932? 


mate as to what turnover he thinks he 
can do in the succeeding year. These 
forms will also be issued to outside 
representatives, and to any others 
responsible for sectional sales. The 
whole of these figures should then be 
assembled and compared with the 
estimates which the principal himself, 
in collaboration with other officials of 
the ofganisation, may have compiled. 
These latter estimates should, of 





Here a manufacturer tell 
Budget Plan actually is an 
can increase profits. Othe 
Plans for different types 
nesses are described by wel 
executives in BUSINE 
1929, 
March 1931, August 193! 


December Januar 


course, take into consideratio) 
tendencies of trade and ther 
market research, if such 1 
use of. 

This, in my opinion, is t 
satisfactory way of budge 
sales. One company with wh 
acquainted, after getting the e 
in, reduces them by Io per ci 
margin of safety. Another 
takes the average of the p 
years’ business as a basis 
budget figures for next year 
The matter ıs open to m 
requirements. 


What Percentage of Net 
Should be Made ? 


This is the next step to dec 
no arbitrary unit can be se 
figure must be expressed as a ] 
age of net profit in relation t 
but in .this the executive 
guided 
own p 
periencc 
he has r 
making 
factory 
age o 
profit, 1 
ascertai 
his kni 
of the 
and froi 
sources 
able, wl 
reasona| 
centa; 
expect. 
Havin 
cided wl 
percer 
should be, he should allow : 
to stand ın the way of attan 
That is, in fact, the very ess 
budgetary contro]. All othc 
mates must be made subserv 
the inexorable fact that th 
centage of net profit must be 
The next duty is to ascert. 
cost of sales. The cost of sale: 
past is arrived at by adding t 
the opening stock and the 


4.262 


months’ purchases, as shewn on the 
last year’s Trading Account. From 
this total will be deducted the closing 
stock; the result will, in effect, be 
the cost of sales made during the 
period under review. The difference 
between this figure and the sales 
total will naturally represent gross 
profit. 


The percentage of gross profit in 
relation to sales should be subjected 
to the closest scrutiny. It should be 
compared with any available data as 
to the percentage of gross profits 
being made by competitors in the 
same line of business. Let me inter- 
ject here that the budget controller 
should investigate his sources of 
supply to make quite sure that he is 
buying in the best possible markets, 
for an increase of one or two per cent. 
in his gross profit will assist him very 
materially in the reaching of the 
percentage of net profit which he has 
resolved to make, 


How Minimum Effective Stocks 
are Maintained 


Budgetary control demands that 
the business be carried on with the 
absolute minimum of stock capable 
of supporting a given turnover, and 
which will, at the same time, avoid 
anything in the nature of a drag on 
the business. Past experience will 
help in deciding how many times a 
year the stock should be turned over. 
From this knowledge an approximate 









relation of stock to turnover can be 
determined. 


The total of stock in relation to the 
turnover of the business may be quite 
satisfactory. Nevertheless, investiga- 
tion is called for in the business 
carrying departments. One depart- 
ment may be over-stocked at the 
expense of another; and even in the 
EEA themselves it should be 
definitely ascertained whether the 
right ratio of stock to turnover is 
being maintained. Sometimes I have 











“ That every employee should 
have the will to Budget is 
more vital than the- tech- 
nique of the Budget itself.” 

S. W. LEVERS, 


Lats Managing Dsrector, 
Dennison Manufadurıng Co., Lid. 








found quick-moving lines under- 
stocked, while far too heavy stocks of 
slow-moving, sluggish lines are being 
carried. No business can afford that 
sort of a drag. 


These investigations called for by 
budgetary control are extremely 
valuable apart from the direct influ- 
ence of budgetary control itself. The 
probing means that every nook and 
cranny of the business is looked into, 
bringing to light so many things 
which have long lain hidden. It 
means that all the old bogies fostered 



























BUSI 


by tradition and sentiment are 1 
lessly fished out and dumped w 
they can no longer wax fat on 
profits without givinga return on 
investments. 


There are, of course, always ce! 
activities in a business which, thr 
necessary, are not directly profit 
These must all be analysed 
subjected to careful scrutiny in 
light of budget requirements. 


Checking Overheads : the \ 
Phase of Budgetary Contr: 


In no other way can overhead « 
be properly controlled than b 
well planned budget system. 


Assume, to take a typical case, 
it has been decided that 7 per cen 
turmover will give an adequate re 
on the capital invested in a cel 
business. The cost of sales, thi 
the net purchases after stock ad 
ments are made, represents 74 
cent. of the sales. The gross p 
is, therefore, 26 per cent., and as $ 
cent. has been allocated for 
profit, 1g per cent. is left for wor 
expenses, or establishment charge 


These expenses must be taken, 
by item, as shown in last y 
Profit and Loss Account, and 
must be fully dissected. In 
modern business, where Trading 
Profit and Loss Accounts are prep 
annually, the average accoun 
strongly recommends a good 
division here. It is. much easie 
trace abnormal fluctuations, an: 







































Te Zo locate anything requiring specia 
Ui . . b . 
TURNOVER rie, | Am] Pag | vestigation when this is done. W 
JANUARY FEBRUABY MARCH half a dozen or more items 
BAPENSER Budget | Actual | Budget | Actual | Dodges | Animas lumped together under general, 
efse.|e2|efe le biguous headings it is almost ur 
| Dnoontrollabje Es pensos . G 
| Ret . s oo 
Rata .. a 
Water .. * 
Fire Inmrance Fig. 2. 
Audit . 
| ACTUAL TURNOVER 
TOTAL UNCONTROL- panne we 
LABLE EXPENSES . x 1927 1928 1929 1930 
WORKING EXPENSES £158,000 £176,000 £182,000 £188,000 
Controllable Expenses : £ “| % i % t |% £ % 
fee a oe esa Uncontrollable Expenses : 
Repairs and Renen ale 
State Inaurance Rent . 
Stationery Rates, etc | 
| ‘Telephone. == 
Common Total Uncontiollable Expenses 
Trovelling Expenses 
TEN nie Int Controllable Expenses : 
Bad Debt. , 
Trade Expenses Salaries 
i TOTAL CORTROLDABLE Gas and Electne Light, ete 










38,000} 19 00 
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Total Controllable Expenses . 


Total Working Expenses 
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_ sible, without heavy clerical expenses, 
_ to find out the reason for apparent 
_ anomalies. — 


Group Working Expenses under 
Two Main Heads 


From a good division of the items 
‘making up the 
working expenses, 


itis now a 
» established prac- 





budget, in collaboration with those 
of his colleagues able to give 


constructive assistance. _ 


Getting the Budget Figures for 


Working Expenses 


In the business where a sufficient 


GET. 








past records and to ferm a p 
estimate of what is a reasona 
percentage, 
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: - tice to divide these 
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Budget Actual 


> Budget 


ing actual fi 





_ expenses under 
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= two or three 








for the 















should be grouped 














coming year} suc- 
ceeding color 











` rent, rates, water, 
audit, etc., which 
are more or less 
fixed, and are not, 
in the main, controllable by the execu- 
ve. Under the second heading come 
all items which are subject to change, 
and are, generally speaking, control- 
able. 


fit and Loss Account these items 
uld be set out, to the nearest round 








being pro 


budget | 
























margin of net profit has not been made 
in the past, it will certainly be 
necessary to cut some of the expenses, 
provided, of course, it has not been 
possible to make up any deficiency 
by a better percentage of gross profit. 


For some of these items of control- 
lable expenses it will be found feasible 
to take an average of five years as the 
budget figure; in others: the lowest 
recorded amount may be considered 
adequate. In other cases it is some- 











_. The items of expenses under 
he first heading are not, in 
the main, controllable. As the 

penses under this heading are 
largely outside the jurisdiction 
of the executive they do not 
- call for much thought or con- 
sideration. Asa rule the bulk of 
the expenses come under the 
second heading, and it is to 
_. these that the undivided atten- 
tion of the executive must be 
_ directed. It should be noted 
_. that the budget is compiled 
- upon percentages, because all 
estimates have to be based 
upon a percentage on antici- 
= pated tumover. The items 

under controllable expenses will 
arefully gone through, one 
/ one, and an estimate formed ~ 
_ according to the best knowledge — 
_ of the one responsible for the 














_ with and adherence to the budget exec 


3, Adjust the accounting system to 


-actual operations with budget figur 


TO INSTAL— 


1. Call a meeting of executives, explain fully the objects 
of the budget. “Sell” every executive on the 
budget idea, see that every executive. in turn: sells 


the idea to his staff. This. is important. 


2. Give each department head figures that will enable 
í -operation 


him to set his own budget. . To get real co 








; havea hand in setting their departmental d 


schedules so that you can check per 


4. Adjust the accounting system also so that direct 
responsibility for every controllable expense is 


covered by some definite department. 


5. Appoint a budget controller (in an: ordinary size. firm 
the head of the business) who will at set intervals 
figures of 


check up with department heads the actual 
operation against the budgets. 


Basically, this is all that is necessary to start a Budget Plan 
in full swing. Actual detail m 
business and the individual re 
Controller, but in am 
: arrangemegt need 





ments 













A BUDGET PLAN IS EASY 


ust vary with the type of - 
irements of the Budget 
or disturbing 








figures as 
; are ascertamied 
throughout the year. The monthly 
totals are summarised quarterly and 
again at the end of the year. Fig. 4 
summarises the totals, making up the 
complete sales budget. 

The frequency with which +h 
returns are made will depend upon th 
nature of the business and the sys 
of account keeping. One 
know is only able to get re 
quarterly. Another concern, wl 
has had budgetary control for 
years, attaches impc 
the monthly budget; a ; 
where it is possible to have 
figures available for such shori 
periods, is by far the best 
method. This summarise 
monthly figures quarterly, and 
finally again at the end of each 
year. 
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- Emphasising the Adapt- 
ability of Budgetary 
Control 
Naturally adjustments in the 
- budget estimates have to be 
-made from time to time, as it 
ds found that performance 
varies from forecast 7 
-adjustments do not u 
against the efficiency of th 
budget; they rather 4 
its value by emphasising now 
adaptable it may be to the 
fluctuating needs of the modern 
business. They also serve to 
‘bring into active relief 

































abnormal deviations from 
anticipated results. [t may not 








be: 





all expenses within ¢ 
-seribed limit. “(cont an p 
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This new safe-filing cabinet is the 
result of months of experiment, in- 
cluding searching tests by fire. Special 
fire-resisting chambers containing a 
new moisture-generating medium are 
incorporated. It is of 12-corner bent 
construction ; the door opens flat back 
against the side; the interior can be 
arranged for filing or for holding 
ledgers, etc., or both. Any size can 
be made to order 


40%, Cut from Filing Expenses 


@sSome executives have a mania for 
filing everything. In a nationally- 
known selling organisation it was 
found that the central filing depart- 
ment occupied enormous space and 
occupied four full-time clerks. Exam- 
ination at the end of a year revealed 
that at least 40 per cent. of the filed 
matter need never have been kept at 
all. 


A standing instruction was issued 
that every executive should discard 
everything not of real importance or 
likely to require action in the future. 


In three months the filing cabinets 
were reduced and two clerks were 
dispensed with. Wages, space and 
time Were thus all cut down. 


A Collection Letter which got 
Good Results 


@A large retail furnishing house had 
a big amount of capital tied up in 
accounts which were as much as 
twelve months old. Its clientele 
was a wealthy community in a 
prosperous residential area. It was 
difficult to approach these people 
without giving offence. The following 


BUSINESS 


_.. IDEAS 


letter was therefore prepared. It was 
effective in collecting over £2,000, 

“We feel sure you will not 
mind our bringing to your atten- 
tion the amount shown on the 
enclosed statement. Due to the 
fact that the account is nearly 
twelve months old, it has doubt- 
less escaped your attention. 

“ We wish all our customers to 
have the advantage of the special 
discounts we have recently intro- 
duced, so that we are prepared to 
allow you 24 per cent. from this 
account if settled within seven 
days. 

“ Incidentally, we should like 
you to see our latest importation 
of native-made rugs. We think 
they will interest you. Will you 
favour us with a call ? ” 

The offer of a cash discount and 
the invitation to see the new carpet 
display rounded off any suggestion of 
a rough edge to the demand for 
payment. 


Getting Dealers to Use Mailing 
Campaigns 


@A radio manufacturer issues a 
large size folder to his retail dealers, 
pointing out in detail the vast rami- 
fications of the firm’s national adver- 
tising campaign and stressing the 
importance of local direct mail cam- 
paigns to link up. Dealers were told 
that if they would undertake to 
conduct proper local mailing cam- 
paigns the firm would provide the 
letters, free, on the dealer’s own 
stationery. 


By having the whole national 
advertising scheme put before them 
in a nutshell, dealers more fully 
grasped the size and value of it. 
Many more therefore undertook the 
local mailing campaigns than would 
have done had the mailing idea been 
put up to them alone. 


An Attractive Advertisement 
Site, Free 


qa firm of silk manufacturers had a 
water tank on a high tower. * The 
tank had sides measuring roughly 15 


feet square. A permanent advertise- 
ment, in brilliant colours, was painted 
on each surface. In the day time this 
splash of colour in an unusual position. 
attracted attention. At night it was 
floodlighted and aroused immense 
curiosity and interest. The tower 
itself was invisible, the luminous 
picture had no apparent support. It 
was a notable land mark for miles 
around. Factory roofs, superstruc- 
tures, chimneys, all offer possibilities 
for cheap publicity. 


A Simplified Yet 
Letter-Heading 


@The letterhead can be a very strong 
factor in the creation of prestige if 
sufficient thought is given to its 
design. The letterheads of a house- 
hold appliance manufacturer were, 
until recently, cluttered up with a list 
of thirty provincial branches. A new 
and far better heading has been 
designed, the branches are now shown 
as towns in a map of England printed 
faint, full size, on the back of the 
letter paper. 


Improved 


Ensure Your Promotion Matter 
Is Not Wasted 


@When you spend money on promo- 
tion matter, see that it is really useful 
to the recipient. A firm of brake 
lining manufacturers issues a motoring 
map. A jam manufacturer offers 
recipe books. This matter is much 
more likely to be kept by the prospect 
than the most tastefully produced 
folder of the ordinary kind. Make 
sure that the promotion matter has a 
definite connection with the product 
advertised. 


Label Which Makes Service 
Instantly Available 


@A speciality house selling a cash 
register under a two-years’ free 
service guarantee fixes a label inside 
the cash drawer of every machine as 
follows: “If you need Service or 
advice please ring . . . (phone number 
given).”’ This enables the user always 
to get service without delay. Separate 
instruction cards or letters get lost, 
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we have come across 


the permanent label is never mislaid. 
It is, moreover, a constant good-will 
reminder, for the user is reminded of 
it every time he goes to the cash 
drawer, which is many times a day. 


Frequent Sales Analysis 
Increased Business 


qa wholesaler frequently analysed 
his sales, item by item, and compared 
them with records kept for correspond- 
ing periods during the previous year. 
The plan showed him if too much 
money was tied up in slow-moving 
stuff or too little in good sellers. At 
one time he found that 96.4 per cent. 
of his items produced only 20 per 
cent, of his turnover; the other 80 
per cent. of turnover came from 3.6 
per cent. of his lines only. This 
analysis enabled him to release a big 
proportion of capital locked up in these 
“stickers,” and to prevent further 
unprofitable investment in this way. 


Every Day Made a “ Birthday 
Special ” Sales Urge 


QA well-known shop in a Midland 
town secured a 12 per cent. increase 
in toy sales during dull out-of-season 
months by advertising the suggestion : 
“ Every day is some child's birthday.” 
This slogan was featured in press 
advertisements, and in posters on the 
walls of the children’s goods and the 
toys section. Have you a seasonal 
£ ; 


ANOTHER 
BRITISH RECORD 


This British Diesel engined 
tractor has set up a new 
record by running non-stop 
for 977 hours, ploughing day 
and night for nearly six weeks. 
The engine was then accident- 
ally stopped by throttling back 
too far, but it was instantly 
re-started and run for a 
further 600 hours. This 
photograph was taken at 
midnight during the test. The 
previous record was held by 
an American petrol engined 
tractor with 484 hours 


line for which you could find a similar 
out-of-season selling talk ? 


Getting the Retailer to Use 
What He Sells 


@A manufacturer of a product used 
in the house and sold through retailers 
has a special sales department whose 
duty it is to sell the product to the 
dealer for his own use. This has 
three results: it adds a considerable 
market (there are 4,000 retailers on 
his books); the salesman’s canvass 
familiarises the dealer with all the 
selling points of the product ; it gives 
the dealer a special good-will interest 
in, and familiarity with, the line. 
He can sell better the goods which he 
himself understands and uses. 


Make Your Advertisements Do 
An Extra Job 


By displaying photostatic enlarge- 
ments of its newspaper advertise- 
ments in its windows and on display 
boards in the shop, a departmental 
store secured increased sales on the 
items advertised. The effect was not 
only on shoppers, but even more on 
the sales staff, since it kept them 
informed of what goods were being 
advertised and should therefore be 
pushed. Special counter displays of 
the advertised goods brought the 
lines still more prominently before 
customers. It was a good link-up. 


First Classification of 
Multiple Shops 


QA first real attempt to classify 
multiple shops in Britain has appeared 
in report form issued by a well-known 
Research Bureau, The report, which 
does not claim to be completely 
exhaustive, covers over 700 separate 
organisations, in different trades, 
giving the names of the organisations, 
addresses of head offices, number of 
branches, and districts served. 


New Process which makes 
Photographs “Washable 


QA new coating process by which 
photographs are rendered washable, 
grease-proof, and non-porous has just 
been perfected. Photographs which 
are used by salesmen or in any way 
for selling purposes can, by means of 
it, be kept in new condition for all 
time. 


Eliminating Loose Carbons : 
a Correction 


Gon page 215 of last month's 
BUSINESS was illustrated a method 
of eliminating loose carbon sheets 
The new carbon-backed forms shown 
were described as “ Fanfold” forms. 
They should have been described as 
“ Transkrit ” forms, of which Fanfold, 
Ltd., are the manufacturers. 
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From 17,000,000 tins of English fruit sold in 1930 the total this year rose to 
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over 40,000,000 through use of the National Mark as shown on this lable. 


How The Government 


ow many business men keep a 
ha reference library in the office ? 

I do not mean the usual shelf 
of half a dozen books—a cable code, 
a Whitaker, a simple digest of the 
law of contracts or the like, and 
perhaps (tucked in the corner) Ruff’s 
Guide to the Turf. 


I mean a serious, practical, up-to- 
date reference library with informa- 
tion cross-referenced and filed, cut- 
tings from the papers on matters 
affecting the particular trade punctu- 
ally docketed, and a survey of all the 
latest happenings in the trade avail- 
able at short notice. 


I am moved to ask the question by 
a telephone call from a prominent 
business man who rang me up to see 
if I could tell him something about 
the National Mark. Now most of us 
who deal in facts were under the 
impression that the National Mark 
had been well explained in the daily 
press and in the technical press, that 
its scope and objects were fairly well 
known, Yet this business man, one 
of the most efficient organisers I 
know, a man of wide general reading 
and considerable knowledge of the 
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ty a RESEARCH SPECIALIST 


world, was in a complete muddle, in 
that telephone conversation, between 
the National Mark and the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act. If he had an 
organised reference library in his 
office, he could have had the infor- 
mation in a trice from his secretary. 

His dilemma, I found, by inquiry, 
was not uncommon. There does seem 
to be some confusion in the minds of 
business men between the two sub- 
jects, so, leaving the organisation of a 
reference library for discussion at 
some future time, I propose here to 
outline the facts about the National 
Mark, and the effects of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, because at the 
present moment, with the full flood 
of the “ Buy British ” movement on 
us, it is useful to have a clear under- 
standing of the two things. 

The National Mark is a design, 
approved by the Government, and 
established by law under the Agri- 
cultural Produce (Grading and Mark- 
ing) Act of 1928. 

STOP! I know perfectly well that 
scores of readers interested in metals 
or leather or textiles or china or other 
products that have nothing to do 
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with foodstuffs caught that word 
“ Agricultural ” and promptly decided 
that this article had nothing to do 
with them. It has. That’s why I 
inserted that peremptory large type 
“STOP.” Now read on. It will 
interest all of you. 


The National Mark is issued to 
producers of foodstuffs of British 
origin by the Ministry of Agriculture 
which also issues regulations as to 
grading and grade designations of the 
produce. Official labels bearing the 
mark are issued (against payment, of 
course) to producers who undertake 
to conform to the regulations, 
and, under certain conditions, 
authorised persons may use their 
private brand labels incorporating the 
National Mark instead of the official 
labels. 


The National Mark is a definite 
guarantee of British origin and of 
quality. It has been taken up widely 
by the producers of foodstuffs. In the 
first year after the Mark was estab- 
lished there were 150 egg-packing 
stations in England alone using the 
Mark, and their consumption of 
labels in the year totalled 3,000,000. 
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There were 168 millers and packers 
distributing National Mark flour 
during the year also. Opposition to 
the idea came almost exclusively, at 
first, from the meat trade. There the 
dealers objected to the grading of 
beef, but that opposition has been 
largely worn down by the success of 
the Mark in other branches, and 
National Mark beef is sold to-day in 
the markets of London, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax. 


The Ministry of Agriculture’s 
official estimate is that British farmers 
benefited to the extent of £25,000,000 
extra sales in 1930 by reason of the 
institution of the Mark. During 1930 
there were 220,000,000 eggs sold under 
the Mark, 17,000,000 tins of canned 
fruits, peas, and beans, all grown and 
canned in England, and 236,000 sides 
of British beef sold in the London 
market alone. 


The progress of the canning industry 
in this country since the establishment 
of the Mark is one of the romances 
of the past two years. It is officially 
estimated that British canned goods 
will have been sold to a total of more 
than 40,000,000 tins by the end of 
Ig3I, as against the 17,000,000 tins 
of 1930. 

Those are facts, J submit, that are 
of interest to every businesss man, 
because they indicate success with a 
new marketing policy. And will that 
policy continue to be confined to 
agricultural produce ? 


That is the question to which I have 
been leading all those who wanted to 
turn over the page when I stopped 
them at the word “ Agricultural.” 
There is no insuperable difficulty in 
extending the use of a National Mark 
to china, glass, textiles, woollens, 
steel, iron, hollow-ware, gloves, hats, 
belting, fountain pens, boots, tennis 
Tacquets—one could make a catalogue 
to fill pages. 

There is no insuperable difficulty. 
The qualifying word is necessary, 
because we all know that any change 
of marketing policy involves difficul- 
ties. But ifitis possible, as it is under 
the Merchandise Marks Act, to insist 
on the place of origin being notified 
with all these goods (and scores of 
others) if they come in from abroad, 
why should it be impossible to notify 
that the same classes of goods are of 
British (or English, Scottish, Welsh, 
if you like) origin ? 

And there, you will see, I have 
brought you to the fundamental 
difference between the National Mark 
and the Merchandise Marks Act, 
which so confused my caller on the 
telephone. ` 


The National Mark brands British 
goods, 

The Merchandise Marks Act brands 
foreign imported goods. 

It does not cover all foreign goods. 
Nor is the branding with the place of 
origin compulsory. at. the whim of 
some Government department or on 
the say-so of some powerful trade 
Association. A Standing Committee 
was appointed under the Act (as 
passed in 1926) to hear applications 
for the enforcement of the branding 
and to recommend to the President 
of the Board of Trade such action as 
they thought necessary. 

It should not be impossible to 
proceed from that stage to the next 
one, at which the purchaser is 
definitely informed that the goods he 
is buying are of British origin. The 


£25,000,000 in extra sales is 
the official estimate of the 
extent to which British farmers 
benefited last year through use 
of the Mark as a selling aid 
for home produced foodstuffs 





What would this mean to trade 
if the Mark were extended to 
other industries? It could be 
so extended. There are no 
insuperable difficulties in the 
way. The procedure is up 
to the business man. This 
article points the way 


Merchandise Marks Act does not 
exclude foreign goods from our market. 
It does not tax them, or increase the 
price, or limit the annual quantity 
imparted. It merely imposes a form 
of passport on the goods. If a 
Czecho-Slovakian merchant lands at 
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Dover he must show his passport. 
What hardship is there in requiring 
his goods to show their passport ? 


How can the Bntish manufacturer 
and the British merchant benefit by 
these efforts at a markcting policy 
which the Governments of recent 
years have encouraged ? 


The retail provision trade has beer 
singularly backward in making use 
of the National Mark Until the 
great demonstration this month, or- 
ganised by the Empire Marketing 
Board, there has been little but 
spasmodic showing of National Mark 
goods in the windows. It is probably 
safe to say that a bare two per cent 
of the population could describe the 
National Mark. There should be a 
regular showing of the Mark in the 
advertising of all provisions and 
greengrocery—local paper advertise- 
ment managers could put up new 
ideas to their clients on this line— 
and there should be regular window 
displays featuring Mark goods. In 
this respect the sales managers of the 
producers entitled to use the National 
Mark have not made nearly enougl. 
of their opportunities. 


And the trades that are not as yet 
included in the National Mark 
scheme ? 


Their job is to eliminate the difi- 
culties in the way of its application to 
their particular trade. Their job 1s 
to discipline those elements in the 
trade that look to their own selfish 
interests without any thought for 
the general trade of the country. 


The National Mark is at present 
restricted to foodstuffs of British 
origin. Extension of it to other home 
products can only be brought about 
by Parliament and any trade which 
wants to have the Mark must approach 
Parliament. In point of fact the 
whole problem has been under review 
by the Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce and by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. 


This is a matter in which the 
individual manufacturer cannot act 
by himself. But any go-ahead manu- 
facturer who can visualise the bencfits 
of the brand to his product can do 
propaganda work with his local 
Association and get it to bring 
pressure on the local Chamber of 
Commerce and, through them, on the 
British Association. Sooner or Jater 
the National Mark will be extended, 
but manufacturers will have io use 
their own initiative and not trust, as 
too many are inclined to do, to action 
by the Government. Self-help is 
still the remedy for drooping trade 
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EJ That music is a definite stimulus 
to work was amply proved by the 
Teofani Company’s remarks in last 
month’s BUSINESS. Mr. H. G. 
Henley now adds his positive opinion 
of its value :— 

“My experience is that music 
makes workers work better. Since a 
radio set has been operating in our 
Camden Town factory, the Works 
Manager reports that the men work 
more quickly and better. There is an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness which 
infects every man in the place. 


“Once when the set broke down 
there was a noticeable decline in the 
morale of the men. I attach so much 
importance to this that I am installing 
a spare set against further break- 
downs.”—H. G Henley, Director, 
Henleys, Ltd. 
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“ Can you refer us to a finance house 
which specialises in dealing with hire- 
purchase firms? We arecontemplat- 
ing opening a hire-purchase depart- 
ment and wish to take advantage of a 
finance house who would accept full 
responsibility for collection of pay- 
ments, accepting or rejecting pro- 
posals, etc.” -—E. & F. N., Leamington. 


There is no finance house which 
specialises in discounting hire agree- 
ments taken for soft goods In fact, 
we do not quite see how you can use 
the ordinary hire agreements for this 
class of business. Are you confusing 
credit instalment with hire instalment 
selling ? 

If you intend opening an ordinary 
furnishing department, Olds & Co., of 
Theatre Square, Nottingham, and 
Trade Promotion Trust, Ltd, of 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 
are two finance companies worth 
getting into touch with, although both 
of them stipulate that “ soft goods ” 
should only represent a small percent- 
age of the total amount for which the 
agreement is taken. 
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EJ“ What is the most valuable form of 
market research ? ”——B. L. & Co., 
High Wycombe. 


This depends on the line of business. 
Besides the usual methods of utilising 
a research expert, sending out travel- 
lers as investigators, despatching 
postal questionnaires, and testing the 
pulling power of advertising media 


there is the new idea of obtainmg a 
controllmg interest in a number of 
shops. 

For the manufacturer marketing a 
quick-selling product this method is a 
most valuable one for obtaining 
rehable data not only of his own 
products, but also of those marketed 
by other concerns. Details of the 
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The Toast Is :— 
OPTIMISM 


“If | were asked to name the 
type of person chiefly responsible 
for to-day’s industrial depression, 
most harmful to the progress and 
prosperity of the country, and 
most harassing to the develop- 
ment of culture In all forms, | 
should cite the man who declares 
he longs for ‘ the good old days.’ 


“The reason Is simple. Croakers 
do not realise that, though the 
cost of living grows greater, the 
standard of living keeps pace with 
it. At the same time as the 
possession of more money has 
become a vital necessity, science 
and invention have made it easler 
for us to acquire that extra 
money. 


“ Here we are in 1931, wealthier, 
more efficlent, more abundantly 
supplied with scientific aids to 
ei as than ever before in 
istory. And people still long 
for the good old days ! 


“Optimism should be a cosmo- 
politan creed. The pessimist has 
only hls arrogant Ignorance to 
support him. The optimist has 
the growth of sclence; the 
evidence of civilisation; the 
proof of history. Optimism Is 
common sense.” 


Major 
MONTAGUE GLUCKSTEIN, 


A Managing Director, 
J Lyons & Co, Lid 
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class of customer, age, sex, and amount 
of purchase are noted by specially- 
tramed assistants The amount of 
increased buying interest during 
advertismg drives may also be 
worked out. Yet another important 
advantage for the manufacturer con- 
trolling a shop is that advance in- 
formation of competitors’ moves*can 
be obtained. 
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Ea We have been running a success- 
ful plan for increasing Salesmen’s 
returns by a bonus scheme to salesmen 
(all have cars) for the greatest number 
of separate orders for the least num- 
ber of miles covered weekly. 


“ Each car had a mileage recorder 
which could not be tampered with. 
Every Friday night all cars had to 
return to the garage. The mileage 
of each was then checked and returned 
to the Sales Manager, who balanced 
the figures against firm orders. The 
results were published on a large 
notice board. This competition 
resulted in a net average increase 
in orders of over 12 per cent 
In one week one territory showed 
a 22 per cent. increase—and less 
mileage covered.’—R R & Co, 
Leicester 
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Ea‘ BUSINESS ıs most interesting, 
and more than value for money. It 
caters for the bigger business people, 
and I certainly find some of your ideas 
very stmulatmg, and their applica- 
tion has had mmediate results ”— 
J. R., Mannmgham, Bradford. 


tort Gi 
Ea When purchasmg outright an 
already existing business does the 
goodwill attaching to Trade Marks 
automatically become vested in the 
purchaser ? ” 


When goodwill in Trade Marks is 
transferred from the original regis- 
trant, ıt is necessary that official 
notification be made to the Patent 
Office, London. Unless this step is 
duly carried out the assignment of 
Trade Marks will not be recognised, 
even though there be made a legal 
arrangement between the two parties, 
original registered owner and the new 
owner. 


In actual fact all that is necessary to 
obtain official assignment is to fill 
up a form which is obtainable from 
the Patent Office and to return this, 
completed, together with the original 
agreement of transference between 
registered owner and assignee. 


The agreement will be returned, 
registered, in due course. 


The cost of the official application 
form is £2, but unless the necessary 
application is lodged within six 
months of the legal transference of the 
Trade Marks the cost of the official 
transference will be fro. . 










ur policy is to help the dealer 
to. sell. more goods, but to let 
eww the dealer himself do the actual 
selling. There has been a growing 
„practice among big selling houses to 
organise special sales staffs to visit 
“local areas and actually to let these 
¿visiting salesmen, by means of all 
sorts of “high pressure” methods, 
- make the contact with the local 
prospects and virtually to run the 
dealer's s shop for him. 


dgment a definite percent- 

ealers react unfavourably to 
this’ intrusion, ‘for that is what they 

consider it. In provincial and 

~ country districts the dealer regards 

_ his ‘customers and prospects as per- 
< sonal and private ; he feels that he is 
the one who can most easily cultivate 
them in the manner which they 
understand best; he is jealous of 
them, and naturally 50. 


With. this point foremost in mind 
we have built up our contact with 
dealers. Our monthly -magazine, 
“The Marconiphone Mail,” which is 

“sent free to all our dealers, is the 
central force for encouraging sales. 
‘Its. contents. consist of news and 

forceful articles specially framed to 

“produce enthusiasm and build sales. 
“Reports. of actual successes achieved 
-by other dealers, and details of just 

= bow the successes were made, are 

~ featured prominently, andit is found 
that such reports have the effect of 
setting dealers in. competition with 
one another. - 


Then, to give practical expression 





We Help the 


to the stimulus provided by this 
monthly paper, we have created 
a special Sales Development 
Section of our publicity depart- 
ment, whose sole duty it is to 
give every possible assistance to 


selling organisation, and then 
to leave him to draw all the 
cumulative goodwill from his 
efforts by leaving him personally 
to make the final contacts with 
his customers. 


In this way the dealer reaps an 
enormous advantage, because he can 
concentrate into his own approach 
and sell his own personality plus the 
whole power of Marconiphone public 
goodwill. Customers prefer, too, to 
ded with a local man whom they 
know, especially if there is also 
behind the immediate. contact a 
guarantee of satis- 
faction and relia- 
bility which come 
froma big organisa- 
tion of experience 
and great resources. 


At the Radio Ex- 
hibition last Sep- 
tember we launched 
an ambitious sales 
campaign which 
had as its under- 


the dealer in . developing his 





Articles on. Sales Policies and 
Methods published recently i 

BUSINESS have created so much 
interest that we approached Mr. 
J. H. Williams to describe the 
Marconiphone policy which is 
meeting with much success in 
the radio and radio-gramophone 





Dealer, but , 


WE LET HIM DO THE 
SELLING 


by J. H. WILLIAMS, Manager, Marconiphone Co. L 


















which the dealer must. coot 
aim, Ttdifts his vision 4 
instead of swamping ar d cor 
him with the imme 
complications of a spas 
stunt lasting only a 

Another important 





modic sales push is that it i 
becomes effective among 
simultaneously, iistead of t 
fined to local areas. Inde 
that no localised selling teas 
the country jo. such away. as 
quately to cover every dealer: 
out-of-the-way locality, or even 
every Important centre, 

The: quota plan. also makes for 
smoothness of working at the C 
pany's office and factory, and th 
of course, is no small cons 
The definite goal fixed well: 











within {a 
nitely pr 
Tints. 


lying theme this trades. 
message to all ; = 
dealers : “ Set your- -A 


self a £3,000 quota with the Marconi- 
phone Company this year—we will 
show you how to reach it.’ 

This idea is the very opposite of a 
high-pressure drive. It is no mere 
stunt of brief duration, but a definite 
plan of organised effort extending 
ahead for twelve. months. It. is 
planned to be cumulative, because, 
properly carried out, it cannot fail-to 


„day the firm foundation of an enduring 
and rapidly rising business for years 


to come. : 
The immediate effect of this plan 


-puts the- £3, 900 we as a goal at 


expecting him to t 


increasing au 


as to deals 
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quota and then leaving 
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of our contact with dealers. Take, for 
example, the case of our salesmen in 
the field. These men, all trained 
experts of wide experience, are out 
not only to. sell our goods, but to give 
‘the dealer practical advice and assist- 
‘ance on such points as the best types 
of instrument to meet the needs of 
his public; technical information 
xegarding our products; displays and 
demonstrations; local exhibitions, 
and so on 


The Sales Development section is 
responsible for all the other dealer- 
aids. It may be mentioned here that 
these are not in any way new with 
us; they consist of carefully thought 
‘out plans which experience and 
experiment have proved to be the 
most effective. We have always 
_ operated schemes of this kind, but at 
- the present time we are concentrating 















general application, but special plans 
< individually worked out to meet the 
requirements of any particular dealer. 
: me very important point is house- 
10use canvassing. House-to-house 
lling of our products is definitely a 
-thing which we are encouraging, for 
the reason that the psychological 
effect on the prospect of hearing a 
_ first-class instrument in his own home 
_ is infinitely more powerful in influenc- 
ing sales than is the less personal 
demonstration in the unfamiliar sur- 
` roundings of a dealer’s showrooms. 
In this connection it is a major 
point of our policy, while helping the 
dealer to organise his door-to-door 
canvass, to make sure that he himself 
‘js allowed to do the actual work. We 
do not sell for him. We do not 
step in and destroy his local 
prestige by allowing headquar- 
ters’ salesmen. to make. the 
contact and do the business. We 
“merely: hold the support lines 
‘and give him the benefit of our 
experience in making up his plan 
of campaign. 
Then, again, our Sales De- 
velopment Section helps the 
-dealer to plan. his mailing 
campaigns, to draft his letters, 

advises when and how they 
~ should goout, and even suggests 
such details as explaining at 
what time the letters should 
















“@Al dealers receive this monthly 
~ magazine, every page of which contains 
ideasand suggestionsfor increasingsales.- 





arrive at the prospect’s house ; all 


little points which the average dealer 
is unlikely to consider, but which we 
have studied as important psycho- 
logical points in building up for the 
sale. 
This Section also provides a wide 
range of high grade stationery and 
other aids, which the dealer can 
purchase at prices usually less than 
those at which his own local printer 
could supply. Prestige-creating letter 
heads and envelopes, gummed tape 
for parcel sealing, and such- like 
necessaries, all help the dealer and at 
the same time propagate our name 
among his customers and prospects. 


We even invite dealers to tell us 
what type of delivery vans they use, 


so that we can offer them distinctive — 


designs and colour schemes for paint- 
ing the bodies of their vans. 


Last year this company was the 
first to institute another service to its 
dealers in the form of a school of 
training in after-sales service. By 
giving complete personal tuition in 
the servicing of the various Marconi- 
phone models, this school not only 
increases the efficiency of the dealer 
who attends it in his own business 
time, but also increases the confidence 
and goodwill between himself and the 
Company. So great was the demand 
for this service last year the available 
accommodation could not cope with 
everybody who wanted to attend, 
and so the school has been continued 
throughout the summer of this year 
on exactly the same lines. 


I have not been able here to 
itemise every detail of the service we 
are giving our dealers, but I think I 
have said sufficient to show that our 
selling policy is one of steady stimula- 
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-The dealer is the best man to. 

-sell to his local customers, — 
but to increase his capacity 
for selling we— 

1. Advise him as to the most 


appropriate machines to 
handle. 


2. Plan his local mailing campaigns, 
provide him with prestige- — 
creating stationery. ii 


3. Show him how best to: conduct | 
house-to-house selling. 


4. Show him how best to dress 
his windows and his shop and - 
hew to demonstrate. 


5. Provide a special school where 
he can undergo a course of 
after-sale service. 


6. Provide him with blocks and 
lay-outs for local advertising — 
and help him with the buying: 
of space. 


7. Advise him on any other point 
upon which he can possibly 
want assistance. 


POO DOLD DLO D a aa aa aD 


tion, and assistance to the dealer in 
selling for himself. It is aimed. 

entirely at making the dealer more 
efficient at his own job and is opposed 
to any system either of doing the 
dealer’s selling for him, or involving 
him in special stunts and drives which, 
in our opinion, are unsettling both for 
us and for him, and are not calculated 
to make for permanent business. 
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Who Should Do The Selling 
MANUFACTURER or RETAILER? 


_ The author of this article contends: 


—That retailers expect the manu- 
facturer not only to make the 
goods but also to do most of the 
work of selling them 


—That this is wrong ; the manu- 
facturer should only produce, 
the retailer should take on the 
whole job of selling 


—That multiple shops and depart- 
mental stores have won their 
way against individual shops 
because they are quite prepared 
to do all the selling work and 
ask their suppliers only to make 
the goods 


Th is plenty of talk, and, 
indeed, there is some action, 
too, on the rationalisation of 
industry, on national planning of our 
economic resources, on reorganisation 
of production, on amalgamations of 
rival firms to pool plant and per- 
sonnel and so reduce overheads, yet 
practically nothing is being said or 
done about rationalising distribution 
to the consumer. 

The urgent need of the times is to 
speed manufactured goods into con- 
sumption, but just where we need the 
quickest flow we have the bottle neck 
of the old-fashioned retailer, charging 
too much for his services as an 
inefficient distributor, everlastingly 
grumbling at the manufacturer and 
wholesaler for not giving him better 
terms, and blaming all his failure upon 
the “ menace of the stores,” a subject 
upon which he blows off steam at his 
trade association meetings where, it is 
no exaggeration to say, he almost 
demands legislation to suppress every- 
one in competition with himself. 

Even if he attained this heavenly 
state one feels that still he would be 
unable to run his business economic- 
ally. One frequently hears of traders 
who have gone into liquidation 
through the competition of depart- 
mental stores and multiple shops. 
Not a bit of it! They have gone out 
because of their own incompetence ; 
because they were a charge upon their 
trade and had to be eliminated. 


by GILBERT FRASER, 


Retail trade has not yet been 
rationalised ; not yet purged of the 
inefficient trader who, proud in the 
possession of a few hundred pounds, 
thinks himself entitled to open a shop 
in a district that may not be able A 
support it or may be already suffi- 
ciently served, to demand credit from 
suppliers and all kinds of special 
protection and then to demand more 
for his services then they are worth. 


Manufacturers who have become 
tired of all this and have washed their 
hands of the retailer, to trade direct, 
have been anathematised as something 
obscene with all the invective of a 
Garvin denouncing political enemies. 


We are gradually evolving a more 
efficient system of retail distribution 
in the department stores and multiple 
shops. If necessity be the mother of 
invention, the paternity in this 
particular instance must be laid at 
the door of the inefficiency of the old 
time retailer who is himself the direct 
cause of the success of his bitterest 
enemies. 


MULTIPLE-sHOP GROUPS. 


Main 
Organisa- 


Athletic outfitters. . 

Bakers A 

Booksellers and stationers 
Boots and shoes .. 
Butchers .. Es 
Chemists and druggists oe 
Confectioners a. met 
Dairies 

Drapers 

Fishmongers 

Fruiterers .. 

Furniture (house furnishers) 
Gown shops e. . 
Grocers ae A pe 
Hatters 

Hosiers FA 

Nonmongai and hardware 
Jewellers .. a 

Men’s outfitters 

Music sellers, etc. .. 5 
Restaurants and caterers 
Sewing machines ° 
Tobacconists ` 

Variety shops (3d. and 6d. - general) 
Wiges and spirits 


ToTaL 


Editor, “* The Hardwareman ™ 


These two forms of distributors are 
revolutionising retail trade. Up to 
the present it has been necessary for 
the manufacturer to guess at public 
demand for his uct, to create his 
markets by expensive advertising and 
to thrust his wares upon apathetic 
and even unwilling retailers, bribing 
them to make window displays— 
retailers have actually demanded 

payment !—giving them free display 
material, sending them demonstrators 
and, in fact, doing more than half of 
the retailer’s job of selling the goods. 


Retailers thrust heavy charges 
upon manufacturers 


Because of all this, manufacturers 
must have expensive staffs of sales 
managers, publicity managers, display 
managers and whole departments 
devoted to putting pep into their 
retail outlets. 


This is wasteful, and the cost is 
reflected in the price of the goods 
which inevitably (Continued on page 274) 


Indepen- 


Total 
dents. 3 


Branches. Shops. 





1,199 
17,025 
18,480 
48,874 
37:970 
10,064 
45,422 
15,358 
33,005 

8,070 
26,290 
5,205 
6,782 
59,586 
2,415 
5,349 
19,268 
6,706 





423,595 455,020 
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WHEN 


A Machine ls 


Idle, Do You 


Ask These QUESTIONS ? 


here are many reasons why a 

certain part of your plant may 

be idle. It may be undergoing 
repair after a breakdown. The repair 
is necessary, but, how long will the 
machine be out of action? Does the 
maintenance department fully realise 
the need for haste because of the 
hourly loss of profit caused by the 
idle machine? Why did it break 
down ? Was it caused by careless use 
or by faulty construction ? Does the 
man who upset it understand the cost 


of his carelessness? Do the makers 
of the machine know that it was 
badly made? When it has been 
repaired will it break down again ? 
Is the machine so old that it ought to 
be scrapped? Are the directors 
prepared to order a modern one? 
Do they know by how much a 
more modern machine would lower 
costs ? 

These are a few of the questions to 
be asked about a disabled machine 
and each of them calls for an im- 
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mediate answer if the costs of idleness 
are to be reduced. 

The machine may be still through 
lack of power. If it is electrically 
driven by current from outside, do 
the suppliers know that they are 
hampering output ? If the supply of 
power is internal, are the dynamos 
insufficient for the work of the 
factory? A steam driven machine 
may be still because the boilers are 
overworked. Are steps being taken 
to increase the efficiency of the steam 
raising plant? Would a different 
type of power plant give cheaper and 
more reliable energy ? 

Perhaps other departments have 
failed to send enough work along to 
keep the machine busy. Does the 
system of routing the work through 
the factory demand a thorough over- 
haul and reorganisation ? Where are 
the bottlenecks that cause the 
stoppage ? 

The machine may not be working 
because the man who runs it is away. 
If he is ill, is he often ill and absent ? 
Does he take time off when he thinks 
he will? Is he on holiday ? Why is 
there no system of understudies by 
means of which an absentee can be 
replaced? Is the department un- 
economically understaffed ? 


It may be that the idleness is not 
due to any of these reasons, which all 
come directly under factory control. 
The cause may be lack of work and 
this switches the question over to the 
sales department. Is it more orders 
that are wanted? What are the 
salesmen producing ? Are they up to 
their quotas ? 

It may be that the quality of the 
goods is not up to standard ; perhaps 
competitors can produce at lower 
prices ; perhaps fresh lines are needed. 
Instant investigation is called for 
here. 


To investigation of this kind, more- 
over, the full power of the manage- 
ment must be applied. No mere 
cursory glance at the market will 
suffice. If necessary intensive exam- 
ination by market research experts 
must be called for. Many astounding 
facts may be revealed. But the 
keynote is action, action prompt and 
adequate. 

Machinery idle from any cause 
means loss of profits. It is a simple 
matter to estimate the profits arising 
from each working machine and from 
this to calculate the cost of those that 
are still. All this will have to be 
accounted for ultimately as every 
halfpenny so lost is also shown in the 
loss on the capital invested in those 
machines. 
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You Must 


Sell MORE; 


Than a Product To-day 


he sales manager of a concern 

| manufacturing refrigeration 

plant broached an interesting 

point the other day. He was in his 

office consulting with the director of 

research of his company, a notable 
scientist. 

While they were talking an enquiry 
came in. The sales manager read it, 
tubbed his hands cheerfully, and 
handed the letter to his colleague. 

The scientist read it, frowned, and 
said: “ Yes, but they haven’t given 
sufficient particulars. The most im- 
portant things they have left out.” 


“Why,” asked the sales manager, 
“ what haven’t they mentioned ? ” 


“They haven’t said who their 
neighbours are.” 

“Neighbours? What have the 
neighbours got to do with it ? ” 


“Perhaps a great deal. Who 
knows? There may be a steam bakery 





ECONOMY ?— 
Don’t Stop Motoring! 
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he motor business is one which, 
l it would be logical to assume, 
would be the most likely to 
suffer through a general depression. 
A provincial firm which are not 
manufacturers more particularly 
might be expected to “ flop ”—many, 
indeed, have done so. 

This firm, however, has increased 
its business. Not only so, it has 
overhauled and extended its plant 
and increased instead of reduced its 
staff. To this we attribute a definite 


next door, with furnaces or ovens 
bang up against the wall. There may 
be a manufacturer with a steam- 
raising plant. There may be goodness 
knows what.” 


“Well, what if there is? What 
is that to do with us?” 


“We must build special insulating 
walls if we put in refrigeration along- 
side a furnace.” 


“We can’t help what’s next door ; 
we're only concerned with putting in 
a refrigerating plant.” 


“Oh, no. If we put in our plant 
it has got to be a roo per cent. 
effective. If there are furnaces or 
boilers next door we’ve got to put in 
sufficient insulation to negative that.” 


“ But that would cost - 


“ Never mind, spend it, but don’t 
put our plant in any place where it 
cannot function with a r00 per cent. 
efficiency to the user.” 





—_— 
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“We can’t afford to rebuild lus 
premises-——— ” 

“Very well, don’t go after the 
order.” 


It turned out that there was a 
boiler quite close. The firm did go 
after the order, and got it. Also it 
did put in the insulating walls. It 
saw very little profit on the transac- 
tion. But the customer was well 
pleased. In his appreciation he gave 
three introductions to new prospects. 
Two placed orders totalling £1,700. 


The successful man to-day sells 
not so much a product as SERVICE 


A London firm manufacturing a 
scientific appliance never permits an 
order to be finally accepted until a 
competent staff engineer has been to 
inspect the premises and the exact 
position where the customer proposes 
installing the instrument. 


This engineer is given full power to 
make minor structural alterations if 
he thinks such will be necessary to the 
proper working of the machine. A 
director of the company stated that 
no cost for such work ıs charged 
against the customer. Such practice 
costs the company on an average of 
£1,000 a year, but he said the in- 
creased value of orders and goodwill 
exceeds this figure many iimes. 


“Spend Wisely” Advice 
Beats Trade Depression 


by C. G. HENDERSON 


Genera! Manager, Carey & Lambert, Ltd. 


policy of aggressive 
advertising. 

During the past months we have 
increased our local advertising and 
our circular letter campaigns and 
through this we have not only definite- 
ly increased our business but we have 
had many customers go out of their 
way to remark upon our improved 
services, extended plant, and our 
general air of optimism. That is a 
valuable thing in business. It is 
good prestige advertising which gets 
passed on to others who become 
customers. 


Qur main theme in advertising has 
been “ Don’t lay up your car, that is 
no economy. Your heaviest charges, 


selling and 


depreciation and taxes, go on just the 
same. Use your car and get the 


fullest benefit from it.” 


Our aim was to encourage ‘‘ Wise 
Spending,” a direct counter measure 
against overdone economy. In a 
special series of personal circular 
letters we urged all our customers to 
use their cars and spend wisely. We 
pointed out all the disadvantages of 
taking a car off the road and paying 
its taxes just the same. We stressed 
that it was actually an economy to 
keep the car well employed. 

This policy has definitely increased 
both our business and our goodwill! 
at a time when there was every 
excuse for trade seriously to fall off. 
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WHO SHOULD SELL? 


(Continued from page 271) 


have a more restricted sale than 
would be possible with a simpler 
organisation and reduced prices. 

The manufacturer should be able to 
concentrate on production. The 
retailer should do all the selling. 
Imagine the chaos if the works 
manager of a factory had to give half 
his time to helping the sales manager 
get rid of his products to clear the 
congestion in his warehouses! Yet 
the relation between manufacturer 
and retailer can be expressed in these 
terms. 


The truth is that the retailer has 
been spoilt; although the manufac- 
turer has been unable to help himself, 
finding it necessary to get behind the 
retailer if he wanted to move his 
goods and not be frozen out of the 
market. 


Now the large scale distributor is 
altering all this. Things are falling 
into their logical sequence. The 
buyer of the multiple shop firm is 
interpreting public demand and telling 
the manufacturer what to make, what 
price to sell it at, and, where necessary, 
even telling him how to make it at 
the price. 


Big-scale distributors cut 
manufacturers’ selling costs 


The large scale distributor is so 
powerful as a buyer that he can 
reverse the tables and do some of the 
functions of the manufacturer. “‘ We 
are constantly discussing with our 
manufacturers improved methods of 
production,” says Simon Marks, chair- 
man of Marks and Spencer, Ltd, “ and 
we are solving their problem of distri- 
bution by providing them with a 
certain large and growmg market. 
They are thus able to concentrate 
their energies on the best and most 
efficient methods of producing their 
wares. 


“Mass production enables them to 


bring about important economies in ° 


their costings. In dealmg with us the 
manufacturers do not need an ex- 
pensive selling organisation. The 
cost of selling goods is a serious item 
in the overhead charges of an article. 
They can therefore make important 
savings in their costings by the 
practical elmination of this item. 
The function of our business organisa- 
tion is to correlate, in ever-increasing 
measure, mass production with mass 
distribution.” 

Of course, when one says that the 
distributor is now finding it necessary 
to tell the producer how to produce 


it is obvious that this should be no 
more necessary than the manufac- 
turers creating a market for the 
retailer, but it is permissible to the 
extent that there must be close 
co-operation between the two in their 
mutual examination and exploitation 
of the market. 


On this point one can quote 
another Marks and Spencer executive, 
Mr. I. M. Sieff, B.Com., vice chairman 
and assistant managing director, who 
says: “ Our buying organisation has 
been trained to realise the tremendous 
importance which rests in the com- 


Which 
is 





Right? 


The manufacturer should be 
able to concentrate on pro- 


duction ; the retailer to 
do all the selling 


or 


The manufacturer should 
create markets by adver- 
tising, pay retailers to make 
window displays, give them 
display material and send 
them demonstrators. 














plete and wholehearted co-operation 
between the manufacturer and our- 
selves, for it is this attitude of 
co-operation which has enabled us to 
put articles on our counters for sale 
at prices which, one or two years ago, 
would have been thought impossible. 
We are thoroughly convinced that by 
this continued mterlocking of the 
manufacturers’ and distributors’ 
interests, we can produce in the 
future even better values for our 
public.” 


In the case of the big domestic 
bazaars this co-ordination between 
retailer and manufacturer goes so far 
as taking the whole ofa manufacturer’s 
products at a dictated price, so the 
manufacturer is virtually a department 
of the retailer’s organisation. To get 
the order for a product that gives a 
reasonable margin, the manufacturer 
may have to undertake another 
product at less satisfactory terms, for 
the main idea behind the multiple, 
and especially the fixed price store, is 
the spreading out of costs. 
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They are thus able to offer value 
in some lines with which the small 
retailer cannot compete. This 
reputation for moderate prices 
attracts a constant stream of custom 
sufficient to keep the whole range of 
goods moving. Hardwaremen admit 
that they can buy single articles over 
a Woolworth counter cheaper than 
they can buy wholesale in quantity. 
Not very comforting for the small 
retailer anxious about his future | 


[EpiroriaL Notre.—In a second 
article Mr. Fraser will deal with 
more detailed effects upon retail 
distribution of the activities of the 
big distributors and how the small 
retailer can hold his own and remain 
an efficient cog in the distributive 
machine.] 


—— eom 


IDEAS WHICH HAVE 
INCREASED SALES 


À LARGE retail shop seling tools 
wanted a mailing list of prospects 
interested in the tools so that a 
circularising campaign could be 
carried out. Directories were no good 
as they did not classify the people. 
The proprietor therefore staged a 
ballot, a competition open to all to 
enumerate, in order, the virtues of a 
particular tool. A large display stand 
outside the shop was the means used 
to attract attention, and the prize was. 
any tool in the shop up to a certain 
value. In one week 3,000 people had 
written their names and addresses on 
entry cards and had dropped them in 
the ballot box. Out of the total, 
2,600 were new prospects. An excel- 
lent classtfied list for a local area. 


tT Tt Tf 


A DAIRY farm supplying a wide 
country area sold its full output of 
chickens and eggs through a campaign 
which cost only a few shillings. Every 
Tuesday and Friday morning milk 
roundsmen left with each milk bottle 
a printed card as follows :— 

“ Our chickens and eggs are 
reared at our model farm under 
the same ideal conditions as our 
Jersey cows, they are of the same 
perfection as our milk. Our 
prices are (list given). We shall 
be pleased to send our special van 
from which you can make a 
selection if you will fill in this 
card and leave it at your door 
with the empty milk bottle in the 
morning.” 

The card contained a blank space for 
the order and for the customer to 
state when she wanted the special 
poultry van to call. 
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THE ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE IS GOVERNED 














The 
Brain 


Behind BY ITS POSTING UNIT ff ji 
Mechanical - i 
Accounting fe 


VERTICAL VISIBLE 
. The new way. Speeds up the 


‘machine by eliminating 
‘fumble and error, It aids 
the accountant by i 
presenting facts | 


visibly, 





Visible titles. So ay Wa Colour grading 
Self-indexing. i i of all accounts. 
High speed selection. Instant segregation 
Automatic card-out feature. of overdues and collection. 
Positive check on misfiling. Sales, Purchase, Hire Purchase, 


VERTICAL VISIBLE ENSURES HIGHER MACHINE OUTPUT, 
SPEEDY REFERENCE AND INSTANT CONTROL OF VITAL FACTS 


Write requesting Bulletin No. Goo. 


Library Bureau Ltd. 


125, HIGH HOLBORN, :: : LONDON, W.C.1. 


Represented in all principal cities. 
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Ledger Posting Machines 
Can Chart the Business Pulse 


In addition to ellminating statement peak periods the 
machines can provide the executive with a continuous 
up-to-the-minute report of his concern’s financial position 


n endeavouring to overcome a 

difficulty we discovered that 

ledger posting machines could be 
used to give us, in addition to their 
normal work, distinct and additional 
advantages not obtainable by other 
methods. 


The difficulties we set out to over- 
come were as follows : 


I. We found that on statements 
received from our suppliers the first 
item was often an account rendered 
which had been settled by the time 
the current items were due for 
payment. This necessitated our de- 
ducting from the statement the 
* amount paid and the discount allowed. 
As we wanted our outgoing state- 
ments to be as clear as possible we 
were anxious to avoid giving our 
customers this trouble. 


2, It is a rule that all sales, whether 
post-dated or not, are entered in the 
sales day book on the day the goods 
are forwarded. We did not want to 
render these on the statement before 
they become due for payment. 


Both these problems were success- 
fully overcome by a simple method 
which resulted in the 
monthly “ peak period” 
being practically elimin- 
ated, an economy of time 
in the daily posting and 
the furnishing of useful 
information regarding the 
financial position. 

Investigation showed us 
that what was our own 
experience would be that 
of most of our customers, 
ie. that whilst a lot of 
money was always owing 
for old balances when the 
new month’s account was 
commenced, very few of 
these old balances were 
still outstanding when the 
statement was actually 


By C. M. FREEMAN 


statements, and every day time was 
further wasted whilst the machine 
posted on the statement, as well as 
the ledger account, the cash and 
discount which cancelled these old 
balances. 

ledger 


The following specimen 
account shows the method adopted : 
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In the middle of the account a 
blank space has been left. By this 
means each month’s accounts are 
kept distinct. Ifthe folios are studied 
it will be noticed that the goods for 
£14 6s. 8d. dated October 2oth were 
actually invoiced between September 
23rd and October 3rd. When the 
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operator came to post this forward 
dated invoice she left what experience 
taught her was sufficient space to 
complete this customer’s account for 
the month, and then, without picking 
up any old balance, posted the invoice, 
the machine throwing out a new 
balance of £14 6s. 8d. 


When she started posting the sales 
made on October 20th she automatic- 
ally left a space on the card and 
started afresh, except, of course, 
where a post-dated invoice had already 
been posted. The second item for 


7 this day represents a sale actually 


made on and dated as October zoth. 


It was thus possible to keep right 
up to date with the posting without 
the necessity of commencing the 
statements for the new period with 
the balances oustanding on the old 
periods. 


On November roth the debtor paid 
all that was due from him and this 
was posted in the proper section and 
the account was closed. There was 
no need for the machine to print on a 
statement, and as this applied to 
practically all the cash received the 
saving in time was con- 
siderable. The only time 
it Is necessary to post cash 
received on the statement 
is on those rare occasions 
when money is received 
before it is due. 


Presume, however, that 
when the statement for 
those goods was sent out 
the amount owing on the 
previous month’s trading 
was still unpaid, and 
that this amounted to 
£23 3s. 7d. (this item does 
not appear in the example 
above, but would naturally 
come above the entries 
shown). In this case an 
extra operation would be 





sent out and fewer still 
when it was settled. This 





necessary and the state- 
ment would go to the 
debtor as shown in the 





meant that at the begin- 
ning of every month time 
was wasted by entering 
old balances on the new 





The unpaid balance of the previous month’s account.Is clearly 


shown in this form of statement 


second illustration. 
Some may criticise this 
(Continued on page 286) 


ho sells Briti 


_ The Empire Marketing Board’s appeal to the country to “ buy British ” has had 
a magnificent response. The public throughout the United Kingdom are 
_ determined to “buy British.” Shopkeepers in every town and village are 
_ keenly on the look-out for satisfactory new sources of British supply. 


‘Here is a golden chance for producers and manufacturers throughout the : 
Empire. 


ce The Empire Marketing Board appeals to han to seize it and commends to them 
oS these 1 maxims for British sellers :— . 


l o Use British materials on your farms and in your 
factories. 


= (2) Keep up the quality of your products and keep 
their prices down. 


(3) Put them before the public in an attractive fi 


(4 Advertise your products skilfully and persistently. | 


Never was the public so eager to hear the “message — 





. yet we complain 





| that isine 16 is hard to get! 


by A. C. GRENNELL 
















What i is the organisation of-a frm 
which pays, perhaps, a- couple of. 
hundred pounds for an Exhibition 
stand and then pays salesmen to loaf 
around in complete ignorance of the 
principal details of the things they 
are supposed to sell? Is that the way 


they are, one would expect that 
firms would leave no stone un- 
turned to increase their business, yet 
the barriers of inefficiency with which. 


|: these days, with conditions as- 


21, Diron u was a routine clerk at less than £1004 
Ys “year. pen meani Ho, et on—but did not know where to 


He trained with The School for a definite objective firms sti ‘ound themselves 
His salary roseto £160; a ned jd preneha hir £50; Some ems still porreen ne -to encourage enquiries. and get 
athird, £600. To-day he is manager of a big industrial obstructing the way to progress, are orders? I suppose the complaint. 


amazing. Here are some instances 
within my experience of a few 
days. I offer my own remarks be- 
neath each incident. 


about this appliance at the end of the 
Exhibition was; ‘‘ It didn’t sell very 


well.” 
tet 


At the same Exhibition I was. 
interested in another quite new 
appliance... The people on the stand 
knew very little about the new 
product and suggested that I wrote 
to the firm’s head office in the north. 
of England for particulars. © I did so. 
and received a letter to the effect that 
“they had my enquiry to which a 
reply would. be sent in the course of a 
few days.” That also was four weeks 


I rang up a well-known tobacco 
manufacturer to enquire the position 
of a certain member of the staff whose 
name I had. The operator on the 
telephone did not know, it took her 
nearly ten minutes to find out, The 
member of the staff in question 
turned out to be a director and sales 
manager. The telephone operator did 
not know the names of the executives 
of her own. firm. 












untancy for 21 years, I have 
with many. thousands of prob- 
h concerning a man’s career. 
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3 for you what I have done for 
point the way to profitable 
leavour. Write to me personally, 
ting 3 yom age, education, business 















“80 ž PAGE 
UIDE O BUSINESS - 


WHAT SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 
TRAINING IS 


“The School of 
Accountancy gives 
Specialised postal 
training. for al 
Accountancy, 
‘Secretarial, Bank- 
ing, Insurance, 
Commercial and 
Matriculation Ex- 
aminations, and for 
appointments such 
as General Mana- 
ger, Company Sec- 
retary,Accountant, 
Works. Manager, 
Cost Accountant, 
-Offce Manager, 
Auditor,’ Cashier 
and Chief. Clerk. 
Also- courses for 
youths and- ladies 

and in ‘all business 
and general educa- 
tion subjects. 
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their own, 








= can ~ guarantee 
examination suc- 
dof the system 

ees. PeR by instal- 
oo Read The 
“ ecord. of suc- 

. > Read -what 

‘ ca prams of- in- 
y and leading uni- 
ersity’ professors and. 
cationists say about 
ool of Accountancy 















Please mark your letter.”* ‘ Career Information,” 


CCOUNTANCY 


TON OF THE: NATIONAL COLLEGE 
MOORGATE, LONDON, £.C.2 


ST REGENT. STREET, ‘GLASGOW | 


ester Leeds Liverpool 
: youth Africa: P.O. Box 4592 Johannesburg 


Birmingham: i ieee 


The telephone switchboard oper- 
ator should be the best informed 
member of the whole staff. Many 
people make their first acquaintance 
with a firm through the telephonist. 
First impressions go a long way in 
business. A good first impression is a 
good advertisement. I have known 
executives take as much care in 
choosing a telephonist as in selecting 
the head of a department. And the 
practice paid. 


ttt 


At a recent trade exhibition at 
Olympia I was interested in a particu- 
lar piece of apparatus shown on one 
stand. 
about: it and the salesman in charge 
of the stand did not know its price. 
| He said it was a new type of apparatus, 
descriptive literature had not yet been 
received from the manufacturers (the 
exhibiting firm was agent for. the 
appliance), and he thought one of the 
executives. knew the price, but that 
executive was not on. the stand that 
day. I left my card and asked for 
-}particulars. to be forwarde 
was four weeks ago and I have heard 
nothing. 
Why, in these days of hard selling, 


The firm had no literature 


do firms put a product on the market 
before every item of pre-campaigning 
2s. absolutely complete ? 


Fancy 
product. up for sale before catalogues. 


had been printed, before the price had 


Deen settled, before the salesmen 


knew every nut, bolt, and bar of the 
whole: ne 


hat. 


Austin or Morris putting a 


ago, but not a line have I received. 


Here, again, no_ descriptive. litera- 
ture, no. prices, and Iam asked to go. 
to the trouble of writing to the North 
of England to find out what I want! 
I did so because I really wanted the. 
information, but the firm couldn’t 
even follow me up after I’d gone that 
far. Ihave since come across a 
similar product made in Germany. | I 
wrote enquiring about it, and received 
by return a 12-page hoere o punia 
in English. 

tot ot. 


I wanted some inform. 
an office appliance for which a small 
firm in this country were the agents. 
On three separate occasions I called 
at this firm’s offices and could see no 
one in authority who could tell: me 
about it. At each visit there were 
only two girl clerks present who knew 
absolutely nothing about. the details 

i could only make 
excuses that their Mr. So-and-so was © 
in various parts of the country and 
might be back “on Friday.” This 
elusive Mr. So-and-so seemed the only 
one who knew anything about the. 
machine, yet, apparently, he tot 
himself well hidden. 


Admittedly, öne: man cannot bein 
more than one place at one time, but 
surely: someone who. can talk sense 
should always be available at the 

-headquarters of a firm, however small 
= that firm might be. Tt wouldn’t take 
~ Jong to train one of the girl clerks. 
If neither of them proved suitable for. 
training, then get one who would, but 
‘don’t dodge prospects. as moss they 
ere tax collectors. Eee 































~~] An Briessons Telephone. on your | 
desk places your organization: at 
OP your. finger. tips tS, 
secretary, accounts, warehouse. 
‘| Clear-speaking, — efficient, fool- 
proof, a really faithful servant 
J which is. earning ita keep. all 
‘ame, 
[Our new: instrament GI.) with 
/ | bakelite case. and special- trans- 
‘f mission features is now in produc- 
tion. 
F Write t for quotations and 
tterature. 


Ericsson. Telephones Ltd. 


67/73, Ki x 
Deien. Woe 


Telephones: Holborn 3273/3. 


THE name Royal is all you need 
look for on the typewriter you 
The name Royal trademarks the fir 


Royal’s finer work—Royal’s s eas 


NCREASE the effici- operation—Royal’s greater c 
ency of your, Organi- E S E i! 
sation and reduce have been proved to more thon 
expenses y Installing a 
“Serox” Visible Re- million and a half people. 
cording System. 
Among the numerous The adoption of Royals is the obv 
E yster ; 
one ideally suited to your and inevitable solution of your type- 
a “gems ‘i Equipment is avail : pernenlar nerds mothe — s i i 
a every. known : cheapest. an e mòs 
Of recording PTs ee apd. the. mont writer question, — 
ee mina ee etree) Test this fami o of writing machit 
i nom X ; se 4g T ; è j 
COSTING SHIPPING eraceal ante nam oikia conditons 
INSU RANCH PURCHASES by the most successful business houses in 
Si) MACHINERY PRODUCTION the country. 





‘Write for. complete illustrated lists of ‘the 
time-arid-money-saving 





Visible Recording Systems 7? 
IFALLIBLE CARD SELECTING cO. >, LTD. 1s 


ford Buildings, 249 ) Corporation St 


7i Cross 0627. 

















L 7601 (40 lines) 
























r tistic as otherwise. 
























cs ae p city JONES’ NON- 
URLING GUMMED 
PER.—lIt’s the paper 


at matters. 









we have oad to 


-Parcels have got to be labelled 
-s0 they may as well be 







LOLOURED GUMMED 
ABELS cost just about 
the same as white ones, but 
they give your packages that 
" Different ” look that we hear 
much about nowadays. 


A parcel that is noticed will 
eee lead to increased 


you solve your label 


problem. 


Send for a copy to- day. 


*, 


Advertisement -of 


AMUEL JONES & Co., Ltd. 


ECA 


' BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, 
; Phone.: City 9407. (8 lives): 


he risk of the bankruptcy of 
a buyer before he has paid for 





goods sold to him is, unfortun- 
ately, one which is well known to 
everyone engaged’ in business. . The 
fact that the merchant may protect 
himself, at any rate to a large extent, 
against bad debt losses by means of 


“Tinsurance is not, however, so well 


known. as it should be. This 

credit insurance, as it is known, 

gives a business man the following 
advantages :— 

I. Ability to grant larger credits 

without increasing liability. 

2. Enables him +o transact the 
usual volume of business with a 
‘materially reduced financial risk. 

. Permits the opening of new 
accounts with greater confidence. 

4. Gives the opportunity of operat- 
ing in countries where experience 
is limited. 

. In certain cases enables the 
discounting of bills with bankers 
to be done on a larger scale and 
better terms. 

These advantages are best ex- 
plained by the various forms which 
credit insurance policies may take. 


wə 


un 


Declaration Policies 


Two forms of such policies are in 
general use. One covers bills of 
exchange, and the other open credits, 
and both operate very much in the 
same way. Such policies are issued 
for a period not exceeding 12 months 
on a definite turnover. In each case a 
schedule in the policy shows the 
names of customers and the gross 
amount outstanding at any one time 
against each name. Duly accepted 
bills or invoices are “ declared ” as 
they are accepted or issued, and such 
declarations are deducted from the 
amount. insured until the sum is 
exhausted or the policy is time 
expired. 


useful. to exporters, as it may be 
assigned to.a bank and bills discounted 
for cash subject to certain conditions 
on better terms than if the policy did 
not exist. 


Time Policies 


These © are particularly “suitable 
where a regular business is being done 


‘and an account always open, whether 
Thesum 
[insured is based upon the total of the 


settled by bills or otherwise. 


The bills policy. is particularly 










limits of credit on specific accounts, 


irrespective of the actual turnover. 
The policies are annual and the cover 
is continuous, each new ‘policy t e 
over the debts at the time of renewal. E 









Whole Adtoiint Policies. 

_ These insure a proportion of losses. 
in respect of a firm's turnover, an 
agreed loss having to be borne by the. 
trader before the insurance operates, 
Such policies are based upon past 
experience of bad debts, andthe 
credit limits for individual accounts. 
These policies are only useful as pto- 
tection against losses of a catastrophic 
nature, 

Information reio in making an 
application for credit insurance may 
consist of the names and credit limits 
or turnover of customers, method of 
payment, terms of credit, a declara- 
tion as to their punctuality of pay- 
ment, and that there is no reason to 
believe. them to be in. financial — 
difficulties. Such information is, of 
course, extremely confidential, and is 
treated as such, but is necessary for 
the purpose of quoting a premium. 

Rates vary with the merits of each 
proposal, very roughly from 2 to 5. 
per cent. for home accounts, and from. 

3 to 8 per cent. for foreign accounts. ... 
The insurance in no case applies tò 
a greater proportion than 75 per cent, 
of the loss, and the premium, which is 
payable in advance, is based upon 
that proportion and mot on the gross 
amount of turnover or credit. 
Credit insurance caters only for 
transactions in connection with the 
sale of goods, and not for “‘ financial 
operations,” nor for long term credits 
in excess of 12 months... Further, itis 
not retrospective, and a policy will 
only cover in respect of transactions 
on and after the date of application. 
Finally, quotations submitted are 
subject to immediate acceptance or 
otherwise, since delay in this respect 
may mean that the insurer has, in the 
interval, accepted other applications 
and is not open to grant any further 
cover for particular customers. 
As definite instruments for “‘ loosen- 





















































































ing up’ ’ money and permitting expan- 


sion in these difficult trading times 
every business man should look into 
the possibilities of credit insurance. 
Compared with the relief of risk 
experienced and the increased power 
of trading given the cost is modest. 
indeed. Would it help your business ? 
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AUTO TIC TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., Melbourne House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4506. 


FACE the FACT 


| 
With “ Bizada ” British-made Visible Equipment you | 
will be able to “ face the facts.” By means of visible | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





FANFOLD 


CONTINUOUS 
STATIONERY 


With FANFOLD Con- 













coloured indicators you will be able to see “at 
a glance ”— 


1. The overdue accounts on your Hire-Purchase 


tinuous Stationery you do Ledger. ; 
: . 2. The accounts which need statements on your 
in one typing what other- Sales Ledger 


wise might take three to 
ten times as long. 


FANFOLD is the fastest 
system of typing from two 


3. The short-stocked and on-order items on your 
Stores Ledger. i 

4. Those customers who a are not arcering on on 
Sales Record. z 5 





to twelve or more 





or works forms in one 
operation. 

FANFOLD does away with the continually repeated 
non-productive operations which occupy about one- 
third of the time of the typist using loose forms. 
Follow the lead of other users—to name but three 
— GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., QUAKER 
OATS, LTD., THE BUFF BOOK, LTD. 





Wris for further particulars enclosing 
specimen of your present form to 


The BEST way 


North Circular Rd., London, N.W.2 
Telepkons : Gladstone 5477 


to stop waste 











Start the New Year 
well by making dil 
your records Visible. 


Particularson request 
from the original 
British Manufac- 
turers, You 
will be using 
equipment 
British made 
throughout. 


CARTER-PARRATT LTD. 


(PATENTERS AND MANUFACTURERS) 
16 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Victorias 1045-1046 Works: WICKFORD, ESSEX 




















VALOR 


STEEL FILING CABINETS 


reduce risks of loss 
by fire or vermin 





Instal “VALOR” 
Steel Filing Cabinets 
To-day 


Ten low in cost these 
Cabinets are made of best 
to the usual “VALOR” high 
standard of workmanship. 


“ VALOR ” Cabinets are easily 
handled and have none of the 
disadvantages of wooden Cabinets 
which are liable to warp or 
crack and do not offer complete 
protection against vermin, 


They can be supplied in quarto 
and foolscap sizes with from 1-5 
drawers, and are attractively 
finished in olive green stoved 
enamel. (Special finishes can be 
arranged for.) 

Write to-day for List 29/V.55 
giving full particalars of these 
Cabinets, also Steel Cupboards, 


Shelving, Clothes Lockers, etc., 
to meet all office requirements. 


The VALOR CO., Ltd. 


‘BROMFORD, ERDINGTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


London: 120, Victoria Street, S.W.. 


I O : 






BUSINESS 


Books for the Business Man 


LANCASHIRE 


and 


ere 18 one of the clearest, and at the 

same time the most acourate, 
revelations of the real causes why the 
Lancashire cotton trade is losing so 
heavily to Japanese competition. The 
author, Freda Utley (Lancashire and 
the Far East, Allen & Unwin, 16s.) 
states the case from prolonged personal 
investigation on the spot. Her figures 
as to costa, production and conditions 
in Japanese mills differ widely for those 
given in official reports. The author has 
obviously been able, through great 
ingenuity, to penetrate beyond native 
official camouflage which hitherto has 
been so successful in deceiving not only 
Lancashire, but the whole of industrial 
Britain. 

This is a book of paramount import- 
ance to Lancashire manufacturers and, 
indeed, to every British industrialist 
engaged in trade or competition with 
Japan and the East. 

* * x 


eldom is the Why and How of 

Business Management brought down 
to such concrete and specific levels as 
it is in H. P. Dutton’s new book 
(Principles of Organization, McGraw- 
Hill, 18s.). Much is said and written 
in a theoretical way about this science, 
but too frequently its purport eludes 
the business man whose object in life 
is to find ways to increase his profite. 

In Chapter II, on Planning, Dutton 
gives good hard stuff on which the 
executive can frame his thoughts. The 
chapters on group decisions and group 
thinking are for the principal who meets 
his executives in council. The sections 
on Selecting and Training Staff and on 
incentives get right down to fact. 
Altogether a practical work on the 
science of business building. 

* * * 


o-day the problem ıs not one of 

production but of selling, no matter 
if the product is sweets, underwear, or 
steel bridges. J. A. Worsham, himself 
a successful salesman, in his book 
(Low Pressure Selling, Efficiency Maga- 
zine, 5s.) scouts a host of bogies and his 
methods of banishment will appeal to 
all whose job it is to sell. This book is 
valuable because it cites actual exper- 


ience. 
*« * * 


n great companies and in small, 
transport is a factor upon which an 
enormous proportion of moncy is neces- 
sarily spent, yet it is a side of the 
business which is the least understood. 
A book which no business man 
should miss, therefore, is Forty Years 
in Transport (by Walter Gammons, 
Industrial Transport Publications, 


THE FAR EAST 


7s. 6d. net). As a practical transport 
manager, & pioneer in road transport 
development, and managing director 
of a successful transport organisation, 
the author is well placed to deal with 
the host of complex problems which 
arise in connection with both road and 
rail transport. This he does in a very 
practical manner. 

The book is not mere theory. It is 
written in dialogue and anecdotal form 
from actual experience, a most pleasing 
and informal way of dealing with the 
thousand and one points of controversy 
which crop up. A reference book 
which should be kept handy. 


* * * 


Holding Companies and their Published 
Accounts, Sir Gilbert Garnsey, K.B.E., 
¥F.C.A., Gee & Co., 15s. 


Income Tax and the Business Man, 
K. A. Coles, Crosby Lockwood, 2s. 6d. 


The Struggle for South America, J. F. 
Normano, Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


T.Q.C. Weights Pricer, Gall & Inglis, 
2s. 6d. 


European Exchange Tables, Gall & 


> 


The Law Relating to Profits Available 
for Dividends, Edward Weatby-Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B., Gee & Co., Is. i 


Twenty-Five Leaks, Wastes, and 
Losses in Retailing, Herbert N. Casson, 
Efficiency Magazine, 1s. i 


More Sales Through the Window, 
C. C. Knights, Pitman, 5s. 


Cutting Clerical Costs, E. J. Beng, 
McGraw-Hill, 17s. 6d. i 


The Layout of Advertisements, R. n. 
W. Cox, Pitman, 10s. 6d. 


Showcard Writing and Design, A. H, 
Gibbings and R. L. Bailey, Crosby 
Lockwood, 3s. 6d. i 


Marketing Principles, J. F. Pyle, 
McGraw-Hill, 20s. 


Psychology in Modern Business, H. 
Walker Hepner, Pitman, 21s. j 


Modern Methods oî Book-keeping ; 
Reginald H. Epps, Pitman, 4s. 


Problems in Retail Distribution ; 
MeNar & Gragg, McGraw-Hill, 30s. ' 


The British Empire in 1950 ; George 
Moores, F.T.I., John Heywood, 2s. 6d. 


Company Accounts and Balance 
Sheets; Kenneth & Michael Moor, 
Jordan’ & Sons, 5s. 
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WANTED! Men 


They're always wanled—The question is “ Where to Find 
Them?” 
Not men who are costly experiments—-not the men who 
pull down sky-scrapers instead of building them Not the 
eternal “ shoppers-for-jobs ” who cause us to wade through 
thousands of applications—not the “ has-beens,” the “ dead- 
beats,” the “ down-and-outs ” or the “ never-will-bes “— 
No! Let’s avoid all these big-drum bangers, and take a short 
cut to the men who really can sell. 
How? By getting and using “ FIND- 
ING AND SELECTING SALES- 
MEN,” containmg the concentrated, 
Bovrilised expenence of specialists— 
there’s the imprint of expert know- 
ledge in every one; every page 
discloses something that could only 
have been revealed through day-by- 
day contact with Salesmen. Men 
who make the printers work overtime, 
roducing order books, they’re the 


FINDING AND iy 
SELECTING- BIE 
SALESMEN H 


who can real 


—How to select the men for interview. 
—How to frame-up a searching questio: 
—How to interview individually and cc 
—How to discover the weak spots 

—How to protect the firm against the c 
These are just a few of the matters de 
AND SELECTING SALESMEN ” an 
time-saver, a profit-yielder, and a lubric: 
machinery of selling run smoothly. It1s 
man should read; that most will profi 
should part with—yet it only costs : 
the coupon below. . . . Signing and re 
step towards getting the men who ce 


sroseeeeenteseae ~ Post this Coupon— 


SHAW PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
6, Carmelite Street, Londo: 


Please send Me... ..sec nee reeee cop 
AND SELECTING SALESMEN,” 
Development Committee of the I 
Managers’ Association, at 3s. 9d. ea 
send mvoice on despatch. 


d that are the mainsprings of 
business—they’re the fellows who 
make profits go sky-rocketing—they're_ : 
the land u'il get, following the į 
directions of “ FINDING AND SELECTING SALES ae d 
Here are just a few of the matters dealt with in this volume, 
issued by us on behalf of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association, a body that has made the subject its life-work: £ 
—Sources from which the best men are obtained. i 
~—Framing theadvertisement toget the type of reply youwant. į 

t 
i 


ec eeereccascennsceseecooes 





—The media to be used for Advertising 

—Finding the potential salesmen in your own staff. 
—How to deal with direct appheanons. 3 
~—How to assess the value of recommendations A EAEE IAEA EE 








To our Friends tł 
over, and to the r 
will become Frienc 
the coming year, 
best wishes for a 


Economy Cui— 
£140 in Two Months with 


Selpr hl Christmas and « 
services to ens 





LEADING FIRMS IN VARIOUS LINES HAVE 
THUS REDUCED THEIR PRINTING COSTS 


DUPLICATING — Without Stencils 


By the ROTAPRINT unique direct typing method LETTERS 
to Salesmen, Customers and Prospects complete from 
Letterhead to Signature, produced with speed. outstrip com- 
petition, give constant contact—and MAKE SALES. 


PRINTING—Without Type or Blocks 
By the ROTAPRINT Offset Lithographic process Letterheads, 
Brochures, and Publicity Matter and Schedules, Cost Sheets 
and Internal Forms ot every kind are printed direct from 
inexpensive metal sheets in quantity, at speed and privately. 


prosperou: 





Write or ’phone us that you are interested and let us show 
you specimens of ROTAPRINT work in your line. 


The most you commit yourself to is a great reduction in your 
Printing Bill! 


MASS 






KAYE’S ROTAPRINT AGENCY, LTD., 
Cecil House, 57a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 
CENTRAL ror (2 lines). ° 


Also at: BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, 
LEEDS and MANCHESTER. 





TEL 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. 
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ALL BRITISH EXHIBITION and 
Christmas Shopping Fair, Dorland 
Hall, Piccadilly Circus, London, S W.1 
Opened November g3oth, closes 
December 24th, rate to exhibitors, £6 
per unit of 4 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Applications for space to Hon. Sec., 4, 
Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 

THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
will open in London and Birmingham 
simultaneously on February 22nd, 
1932. The closing dates for Olympia, 
Castle Bromwich and the White City 
respectively are March 3rd, 4th, 5th. 


Organisers: The Department of 
Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.r, whence full informa- 
tion can be obtained. 


CONGRESS OF RADIOLOGY AND 
RADIOLOGICAL EXHIBITION, 
December 2nd to 4th, 1931. Apply 
to R. S. Wright, Esq., 471, Hornsey 
Road, London, N 19. 

SHOE AND LEATHER TRADE 
EXHIBITION, Manchester, January 
25th to 29th, 1932. For all particulars 
apply to Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd., 
City Hall, Manchester. 


NATIONAL DAIRY AND ICE 
CREAM EXHIBITION, Olympia, 
London, W.14, January 18th to 21st, 
1932. Apply to the Secretary, 8, 
Mitre Court Chambers, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 
EXHIBITION, Manchester, January 
rgth to 28th, 1932. Apply to Pro- 
vincial Exhibitions, Ltd., City Hall, 
Manchester. 

GROCERS’ AND ALLIED TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION, Leeds. Organisers: 
Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd., City 
Hall, Manchester, whence all informa- 
tion can. be obtained. The same 
organisers are also projecting— 

“BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE” 


BRIGHTER HOMES EXHIBITION, 
February 4th to 2oth, 1932, and 


LANCASHIRE TEXTILE FAIR, 
Manchester, Feb. oth to 27th, 1932. 


OVERSEAS 


ANNUAL ROAD SHOW AND 
CONVENTION, Detroit, Janugry 
Irth to 16th, xr932. Apply to the 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
eo Press Buildings, Washington, 

S.A. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION MACH- 
INERY AND MATERIALS, Moscow, 
May, 1932. 


EXHIBITION OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
LABORATORIES AND THE CHEMI- 
CAL INDUSTRY. This Exhibition is 
now current and will mn continuously 
until the summer of 1932. Moscow. 


ELECTRIC WELDING MACHINES, 
Moscow, March, 1932. Also about 
same time an exhibition embracing 
all the products of industry is planned. 

Any British firm interested in these 
four Exhibitions may obtain full 
information from Arcos, Ltd., Bush 
House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL MACHINERY SHOW, Paris, 
January 19th to 24th, 1932. Apply 
to the Organisers, 38, rue de Chateau- 
dun, Paris, ge. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
FAIR, Nice, February 14th-aist. 
Apply: Comité de Direction, r4, rue 
Tonduti-de-l’Escanne, Nice. 


19TH AGRICULTURAL SHOW, 
Brussels, February 27th to March 
26th Apply to Société de Mécanique 
et d’Industries Agricoles, 29, Spa- 
straat, Brussels. 


LEIPZIG FAIR, March 6th-r6th. All 
information can be obtained from the- 
London Office, Leipzig Fair, 1, Gower 
Street, London, W C.1. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR AND: 
CYCLE SHOW, Geneva, March 
zith to 20th. Full formation and 
application forms from the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade (Room 20), 
2, Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, 
Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 
London, S W.1. 


26th ROYAL NETHERLANDS 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
FAIR, Utrecht, March 15th-Apml 
24th, Apply to Nederlands Jaarbeurs, 
Utrecht. 


ANGLO-DUTCH EXHIBITION, 
Amsterdam, March 31st to April 
24th. Information regarding the 
British Section 1s obtainable from the 
Organising Manager, Anglo-Dutch 
Exhibition, 5, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.1.. 
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May we Help You? 


Holborn 2059 


BRITISH MADE 


















Aim high and you will go far! 
The higher you climb up the 
business ladder, the easier it 
becomes to go higher still, for 
the weaker ones gradually fall 
back, leaving you a more open 
field. The highest pinnacle of 
achievement for the ordinary 
employee in the world of business 
is a General Managership. And 
itis the best-paid and most 
attractive job business life offers. 
In every business the highest- 
salaried man is the General 
Manager, and his is in every way 
the most privileged appointment 
inthe firm. It is the position of 
‘Supreme authority. Only. the 


‘Board of Directors can dismiss- 
the General Manager, but if he- 


“oknows-his:job the Board cannot 

visk losing. him. A capable 
General: Manager is one of the 
. few indispensables in a firm. 





| pensive 


£500 to 
£5,000 „à 


Here is a FREE BOOK 
that tells you how, in an 
easy, absorbing yet inex- 
way, you can 
COMMAND the most 
privileged and the highest- 
salaried appointment in the 
whole field of business 
activity. 


The business world to-day is 
badly in need of better General 
Managers. There is a definite 
shortage of men trained and 
competent to reorganise and 
manage businesses on the lines 
necessary to meet to-day’s diffi- 
cult conditions. Here, then, is 
a great chance for you. 
commercial centre 
Boards of Directors are looking 
for Managers who can reconstruct 
their concerns on more profitable, 
more successful and more modern 
lines. Make yourself qualified for 
this work and-be ready for the 
first opportunity. that occurs. 
Ne the FREE BOOK offered 
here. 





WRITE NOW TO: 


Room 36, 


"BUSINESS SERVICE INSTITUTE, 


“6, Carmelite St., London, E.C:4, 
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Expenses. 





Expenses up, sales down—-a : 


that demands immediate i 





tice 


methods won't do. They cost too t 


THE FREE BOOK, 
Moore’s 





Modern Meth 
12 St. Bride Street, London, | 
Established 7909 


You cannot go on with them. 


RE’S MODERN M 





SUPER RSS RRR Ee OM Re Re 


Copies any document in up to F 


COLOURS by ONE | 
Copies typewriting, pen-wri 

‘s plans, d 
and printed matter, Copies 


writing, draughtsr 


few seconds, and gives you up tc 
facsimile copies as fast as paper c 


fed into and out of the m: 


any size form up to 18 in. 


__ NO messy ike. 
NO type to se 


expensive stencils. 
E a | carbon sheets. : 
b elaborate preparations for copying. 





expert operator: needed. 


SEND FÖR CATALOG 
GLEDHILL-B 


installation: 
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CAN CHART THE BUSINESS PULSE 


> (Continued from page 276) 





method on the oroi that every card 
| has to be carefully examined to see if 
|| there is an old amount outstanding, 

‘| and also on the grounds that this fur- 
ther operation delays the forwarding 
| | of the statements. In my opinion, 
“however, it is not at all a bad thing 
that every account should be scrutin- 
ised in this way, and if accounts are 
well controlled—-as all worth-while 
accounts should and can be—very few 
statements need this extra operation. 
In any case, the advantages obtained 
far outweigh any. disadvantages, 
either real or imaginary, 





Still the same price 
rriages that can be exchanged 
nati instant—one base- for 
ix different carriages—a Ten 
ey Tabulator—these are some 
f the exclusive advantages that 
k Typewriters offer you 

extra charge. 


Overdue Accounts are at Once 
Obvious 


It is a very simple matter for the 
accountant to run rapidly through the 
hundreds of statements before they 
are posted and to see at a glance those 
which are in arrear and may require 
further action. In addition, there is 
the aspect of the psychological effect 
on the debtor's mind. In looking 
at his account the first thing that 
strikes him is that he is behind in his 
payments, whereas in the ordinary 
statement this fact is stated at the 
head of the form and is easily missed 
as a significant factor. 


Finally, the debtor has his account 
placed before him in a simple, straight- 
-orat Western Road forward manner, and if in the mean- 

CHELTEN 


LOCK (1925) COs, NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 


HAM time he settles the overdue portion, he 
‘26th September, 1931 has simply to cross the last figure off 
the statement, the balance owing is 
shown plainly without his having to 
write further figures in and make a 
deduction. 


Sirs. A 

With regard to the 

rom Kit which I am, now: v 
“into full use—may I 
that | frankly consider, 
ere and in. 

rtant firms v 

-Bave never 

iee so useful and 

cesanry to a business 


Write 
today for 
“THE RARE 

MAN” 
at folder 
and full 
particulars 


You Can Use this Additional 
Information 










Having got so far it is only a small 
step to get some information which 
should be of vital interest to every 
executive. In these days it is essential 
that those who control a business 
should constantly have their fingers 
on its. pulse—the financial position. 
It is of little use knowing how much 
money is owing to the business unless 
you also know in what state of health 
the business is: How much is overdue, 
and why is it overdue? How much is 
due to come in this month and how 


h 
crease my carning power: 
may make fuf use ae my name, 
also All or any part of this letter. 
“Further, you can refer hesitant 
‘enquirers to me Ht. they want A 
mation as Aothé Kits value, 



















STRO : 
| HOLLY LANTA 
TON MA 


much of it can we reasonably rely on- 
< What is the value of our. 


getting in? 
forward dated orders, and why is it — 


“necessary 
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credit? These and dozens of “othels 
are the questions which every business 
executive should ask with the know- 
ledge that the answers he gets are 
correct and not based on mere theory 
or guesswork. 


If the posting of sales, credits and 
cash is done by the slip method it is 
an easy matter for the operator to 
provide all this information. 


The copies of the sales day book are 
sorted into due date groups: ie., 
those falling due for payment in 
September form one group, and those 
due in October another. group, and 
so on. 


When the detailed posting for one 
group has been completed the total 
of that group is posted to a central 
card for that month, The cash and 
credits are dealt with in a similar 
manner, with the result that the 
sums due from debtors in each month 
are clearly shown. The sub-controls 
can be proved by addition to see that 
they agree with the main control card.. 


Gives Day-to-Day Position of 
Finance 


If the purchases are dealt with in a 
similar way it is then merely a matter 
of moments te see what commitments ` 
the business has for any one month, to. _ 
see what the receipts are likely to be: 
for the same period, and from this 
knowledge the buying and selling 
policy of the firm can be controlled 
from day to day where necessary. 


Experience. of- ledger posting 
machines over a period of years has 
proved to me beyond doubt that the 
above methods are the best and most 
economical for dealing with state- 
ments and at the same time providing 
the accountant with statistics which 
he should always have in his. mind, 
Once grasped, the system is simplicity 
itself and runs as smoothly as asa perfect 
machine. 

[nese canal 


FREE ADVERTISING. 


= Ir is remarkable to note how many 
manufacturers who havea. long: 
frontage to a railway or main road 


poster positions on hoardings all over 
the country... These blank walls are. 


quite free to their owners, admirable 
sites for € permanent exhibition of 


every poster produced by the firm, 








keep their outside wall blank while at 
the same time they pay money for 
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BUDGET TO INCREASE 


YOUR 1932 SALES 
(Continued from page 263) 


Adjustments in the percentages, 
and between different items in the 
expense budget, will almost certainly 
have to be made. 


Budgetary control removes the risk, 
too, of any uneconomic expansion of 
business. It gives ample warning of 
an approaching drop in turnover, 
thus enabling the executive to take 
whatever measures may be necessary 
to check untoward tendencies. It 
should be noted, also, that when 
turnover is showing an increase over 
budget estimates, it will naturally 
entail increasing expenses in certain 
directions. These increases must be 
carefully budgeted for. As all esti- 
mates are made on a percentage basis 
it is easy to arrive at a fairly correct 
figure for any increase which may be 
called for. 


It is, naturally, impossible here to 
cover all the ramifications of budget- 
ary control, It touches the business 
at every conceivable angle: buying, 
selling, manufacturing, stock-keeping, 
advertising, development, administra- 
tion, and finance. Its introduction does 
not present difficulty in the average 
business whose accounting methods 
are fairly up to date, although 
even here it is sometimes an advan- 
tage and an economy to secure confi- 
dential outside expert assistance just 
in getting the budget actually 
launched and in good working order. 


In the large concern sectional 
budgets are prepared covering the 
above and other sections of the 
activities of the business, and the 
whole are subsequently assembled and 
summarised in a master budget. 
Whether the business be large or 
small, and whether a number of 
subsidiary budgets or only one be 
required, the objective is the same, 
and by this it stands or falls; that 
is in the making of the stipulated 
percentage of net profit on turnover. 


~~ 


WHY NOT SOAP FOR 
NOVELTY ADVERTISING? 


ONE firm (not a soap manufacturer) 
is preparing to distribute as a Christ- 
mas novelty small tablets of soap 
with the brand name of its product 
in colour, incorporated in the soap 
itself. This mame appears continuous- 
ly until the tablet is used down to the 
last wafer. No matter if this soap is 
retained for use in the office of the 
recipient or taken home’ it is good 
publicity ; no one throws soap away. 


a 


Branches or Service » MANCHESTER 
DUBLIN, SBWCASTLE, BRISTOL, BELFAST; CORK, LEICESTER, SHEFFIELD 





Dictograph Master Station in use by Mr. Zoccola, Managing Director of Parker Pen 
Company Limited at his Bush House office. 


INSTANT 





COMMUNICATION. 





Bicitivea à are invited to write for 
Particulars of the low cost of the Dic- 
tograph Rental Service. A demon- 
stration will gladly be arranged with- 
out obligation in your own office. 


Telephones Troubles are effectively ovez- 
come with the aid of the Dictograph. 4A 
flick of a key, and you are instantly in 
conversational contact with one or move 
of your staff. You simply sit back in your 
chair and talk quietly; the answers arc 
given aloud as if the speaker were actually 
in your room. 


There are no awkward dials to operate— 
no inconvenient hand-sets to hold—nc 
engaged lines. JListening-in ard switch- 
board interruptions are dispensed with 
and conversation is confined to those 
concerned, 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES LT). 


11-13, AURELIA ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. 


tations at LONDON, 


and 


“THE YANKEE 
OF THE YARDS” 


The chronicle of a life of extra- 
ordinary accomplishment, this book 
is also a chronicle of commerce: 
here is an absorbing, thrilling 
narrative of struggles, battles and 


victories in the field of business. . 

it should be read by everyone who 

wants to deal brawny blows on 

Fortune’s door. Here are invaluable 

principles of management, rendered 
in a highly entertaining way. 


Price 15s. 6d. post free. 
SHAW PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


6, Carmelite St., London, E.C.4 





» BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, GLASGOW, 


anes. 


A GOOD ADVERTISING 
DESK CALENDAR 


Made in assorted 
coloured Leather- 
ettescompletewith 
monthly date card 
and gold-blocked 
advertisement. 


pes strate 
78/< per AND HERE | 
Write for Sample. 


D. HARPER & CO. LYD. 


258-262, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, [1.: 








i-PURCHASE E 
WE FINANCING 


THE 
ANKERS’ PLAN 


is for the use of 


[ANUFACTURERS 
ND MERCHANTS 
of 


STANDING 


Write NOW for details 


rs Commercial Security, Ltd. 
Arcade House,” 260, Regent St., London, W.1 
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ey to export trade is 
speal to the foreigner 
is own language. 


translate and print 
ledge of each 
LIAMS, LEA & CO. LTD. 


ch in f „~ your foreign litera- 

z r tare with a ow- 

‘ country’s require- 
ments are 

House, Worship St., London, E.C.2 

HONE: BISHOPSGATE 8121-2-3-4 


WHY IS FRANCE 
PROSPEROUS ? 


(Continued from page 260) 


German workers, each of whom was 
domg a sort of grand tour of Europe. 
“We are intelligent men,” they would 
say to me, “why should we stay at 
home doing nothing? We can very 
often get a few days’ work some way 
or other. We have our unemploy- 
ment pay to get us a meal a day, 
meantime we are learning a lot on the 
way. It is a form of free education.” 


Yet the French worker and the 
French peasant are tied to the home 
town by an almost religious feeling 
and affection. 


So that France is to-day very 
much the same as she was in I9I4. 
More coal and iron fields in the 
North, a new steel industry, elec- 
trical development all over the 
country, more cinemas and wireless, 
otherwise the same country, largely 
re-conditioned in the war areas, but 
little changed in the centre and the 
South. 


Admitting so much, what are the 
reasons for France’s established pro- 
sperity to-day. Oneis M. Poincaré. In 
1925-1926Francewas slipping downhill 
faster than England was in August 
last. For five years her budgets had 
failed to balance. The franc had 
fallen as low as 240 to the £ Political 
impotency was threatened. Then 
M. Poincaré took the situation in 
hand. He declared that the lavish 
expenditure of Government depart- 
ments and of the civic authorities 
must stop. By ruthless cuts all 
round he at last balanced the budget 
in 1926. 


His next step was to stabilise the 
franc On ths M. Poincaré refused 
to be hurried He declined to listen 
to the pleas of the banks and the 
Bourse for re-valuation at a high 
figure “The manufacturer and the 


peasant first, the investor last ” was 


his motto. Finally he stabilised at 
124 francs to the £. That is to say, 
he ruined the renter class, by leaving 
them of all their savings only 4s. in 
the £. A terrible blow to the thriftiest 
people in Europe. 


What was the result? With the 
internal debt reduced by 80 per cent., 
taxation amounts to only fr 16s. 
per head. (In this country it is 
roughly £19.) The rentier is back at 
work. Everybody is back at work. 


France owes her prosperity also to 
a grim sense of realism. There is a 
bit of Mr. Snowden in every French- 
man. A large part of her population 


BUSINESS 


is content to work the land and feed 
the population for a very low return 
m money. The peasant is partly 
paid by his sense of ownership and 
solid security Another section is 
content to drive her machinery and 
to man her factories for low wages, 
because they can make a little 
money go a long way Her traders 
and shopkeepers thrive on narrow 
margins. Her housewives have 
brought economy to a science. 


To these happy accidents of birth, 
tradition and training France has 
added a realistic foreign policy She 
uses her colonies as part of the home 
market. By an equally realistic 
financial policy she has completely 
sacrificed the unproductive investor 
to the productive industrialst and 
farmer. By so doing she has secured 
low national overheads which, com- 
bined with her low individual business 
overheads, have put many world 
markets at her mercy 


A day of retribution may be at 
hand. Her old-fashioned customers 
are learning the latest technique of 
tariffs. France may soon have to 
decide whether she will give up most 
of her trade with Great Bntam or 
lower her tariffs against British manu- 
factured goods. In either case she 
will be unable to have her cake 
financially and to eat it industnially, 
as she does now. 


On the other hand a formidable 
deficit ıs piling up for the next 
French budget. Already it is esti- 
mated to amount to £20,000,000. 


If half Europe and the whole of 
the British Empire persist in going 
off the gold standard, the value of 
the Bank of France’s £650,000,000 
hoard will deteriorate And the 
assets of the country will suffer a 
similar decline, which will be so much 
the worse for the national balance 
sheet. Finally, it is difficult to see 
how France can avoid inflation much 
longer as the result of her immense 
gold holdings. 


These four factors a dechne in 
foreign trade, a large budget deficit, 
a shrinkage in the value of her gold 
holdings and a rising internal price 
level, are not good omens for her 
future prosperity At the first signs 
of danger, they may be aggravated 
by a flight of the ever-increasing 
amount of foreign capital in France 
from the franc. 


But none of these dangers is 
immediate. The French are ever 
realists; and France may avert a 
threatening situation by a character- 
istic volte face if she thinks that the 
facts of the situation demand it. 


i 
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SELL British 


(Continued from page 258) 


that the result of this stimulus is 
the only factor necessary to pull 
trade round and put it strongly on 
the upgrade. Customers will continue 
to buy British only so long as the 
active influence of a selling campaign 
keeps up the urge and, în addition, so 
long as the British product rep- 
resents in quality and price a higher 
standard than can be obtained in 
similar products from any other 
markets. 

Many excellent examples of the 
way in which British manufacturers 
are doing their part by “ Selling 
British ” do indeed exist. Motor car 
manufacturers come first to mind. 
They are not using the protective 
duties as an excuse to keep up their 
prices. They have got down to the 
job of offering the highest possible 
quality for the lowest possible price 
and of selling their goods through 
every available medium of advertise- 
ment. And they are selling the goods 
on their merits as a British product, 
not on the sentiment of their merely 
being British. 

Radio manufacturers are doing the 
same thing. Faced with the most 
intense competition from abroad, 
they concentrated on reducing their 
costs and improving their products 
until, on the merits of performance 
and value, they stood right in the 
front rank. Then these wise manu- 
facturers sold their products good 
and hard, both to the distributor and 
the consumer. 

In recent issues of BUSINESS we 
explained how the H.M.V. and the 
Columbia companies were selling radio 
and radio-gramophones. In this issue 
we tell what the Marconiphone Com- 
pany is doing in this same direction. 
These firms are “Selling British” 
with a roo per cent. determination. 
They are pushing the foreigner out 
of the market. Their sales are going 
up and up. 

It is not sufficient that your goods 
should be of British manufacture. 
They must be better than the foreign 
product, competitive in price, and 
they must be put right in front of the 
buyer’s nose with a good big thump 
on the drum to let him know they 
are there and that you intend to keep 
them there. 

Manufacturers should not let the 
buyer be put to the trouble of asking, 
“ Are these goods British?” They 
should, by means of every possible 
sales incentive, make it difficult for 
the customer to buy anything but 
British. Let us, then, have the 
slogan: “ SELL British,’*and let us 
live up to it. ts 





“Converse” by Teleprinier 


The Leleprin ter Servıce gives organisations 

who have factories or warehouses situated apart 

a speedy, accurate and dependable means of 
ewntten communication. 


reply can be received Tamehitely 


n 
rn 


A copy of the correspondence :s recorded nt 
both machines, which enables responsibility to 


The inconvenience of rail or 


messenger delays, errors through bad nung 
wo Teleprinters connected by a Telephone or 
wire eliminated. 

A glance at the tariff given below will cunvince 


if necessary, a you of the economies of 


aruculauon on the telephone 13 


Telepnnter working 


t us send you ful: particulars 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Private Communication Service 


TARIFF A 


PRIVATE TELEPRINTER 


SIMPLEX* SERVICE 


(Post Office standard circuit and Telepmnters) 


: : L—One Teleprinter of standard type at 

Radial Mileage. Inclusive sach end will be supphed and mamvuned 

. annual rent, by the Post Office, the power necessary to 

Over 20 up to 30 miles £250 work the Teleprinters being supplied by 

o o 2 the renter. on-standard requirements 

» 3 » 4 » 75 cannot in general be met under this tanff. 

» 40 ” 5O 55 300 2~-——Service can normally be provided only 
» 50 5 IS iy 325 where suitable lines are available 

100 o 3 —Measurement will be based on the 

» 75 233 3 35 inane calculated according to the Trunk 

» 100 3 I25 » 375 Charge Schedule (as for ordinary Munk 

952 T25: ap ISOa 400 calls). No charge wall be made for ‘local 

150 200 ende.” 
» I5 3 >> 425 4-~An additional charge, over and above 
» 200 33 250 »s 450 the normal tariff rent. rat pe payabe for fer 
00 private service crossing the Iris 
R ae 2? 5 a tes and in certain cases for such service oetwecn 
» 3 3 325 » 5 places separated b; an estuary or orher 
» 325 » 350 55 525 stretch of water. 
50 75 550 


3 3 
And so on by steps of 25 miles. And so on by 
steps of £25. 






THE 


CREED 
TELEPRINTER 


Full particulars from 


CREED & CO., LTD., 
Telegraph House, 
CROYDON 


Tel 
CROYDO 


hone : 
2121 (6 lines). 








PRINTERS 


with own Mills 


@ cheapest on the long 


Paper 


run @ get a Lower Price 
from Drayton @ ask us 


to quote on your next job 


DRAYTON 


PRINTING WORKS 
South Park, Fulham 
London, S.W.6 


printing since 1856 
paper over 200 years 





*NotamA cumple 
+ channel .ffords the 
fawhiy of vorung 
im both dirchor., 
thonrh not an both 
dnetons AL tio 
came ume 


eames, = 


Vin’ 
CN Dea 


~ DRAUGHTS 
Sy, DISCOMFORTS 


A “PAGE” Automatic Deo: 
Closer closes doors qulekiz 
~ put quictls Stops slammin- 
p and draughts and costs only 12/5. 
Paley Stordiy made Simple tọ fix—oan’s get ot. 
of order Good for yerr witheut atteau t 
Incbtrusrve — bat always on the Job Ne 
Offies, Work», Homo or Inalitution should t 
withont one. 
DMPORTART. STATE V/HETHER DOOR IS 
HINGED ON RIGHT OB LEST LOOKING 
FROM INSIDE THE ROOM. 
į Send your order now Or, if you want to 
know more abuut the “PAGI,” wnte ter 
List XD 105—pust freo by return 


| PARKER, WINDER & ACKURCH Lig 
Broad St, BIRMINGHAM, 
London: $, Gt Uaslboro’ ft, WAL 
Eanchester 16, John Dalten Bt. 
Leicester: 84, London Road. 

Coventry. Gosford St. 
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WHERE TO BUILD 
YOUR FACTORY 


Such Interest was aroused [by the first comprehensive 
list of factory sitzs published In last month’s BUSINESS 
that In reponse te requests for further information we give 
here a second list, also compiled from the latest Information 
sent direct to BUSINESS from the areas concerned. 





































ACORINGTON 
Sites : Vacant factories from 66,866 super ft. floor 
spaco ; sites on mam road, rail and zanal frontage. 
ransport : Main line rly. and good road facthties ; 
sanal Imka pytncipal oities. Rates: 128. dd. in £; 
Gas, 4d. to 8d. per therm; Water, 8d. to 1s. 1d. per 
1 galls.; Eloo. Light, R.V. System, 15 per cent. 
of ratoable value plus 0.6d. per unit less 10 per cent. 
unt; Elec. wer, O.8d. per cult to 0.654. 
loas 46 per cent, discount. jour: Ample of all 


i ing 
Fixéd Pooket Chp on 
cap. Hvyery pen is 
guaranteed, Ofal 
Stationers, or Sole Makers . 


(Dent. 64), 
76, Newgate St., London, E.C.1, 


Pull list of all aser and styles on 
application, 


















ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 

Sites: Large and small sites; factories, various 

sizes ready for accommodation. Transport: 4 
VB. 


road facilities, Rates: 19s. to 145, In £; Gas, 
Od. per therm (subject to discounts) Water, 1s. to 
1a. Od. per 1, galls.; Eleo. Light, from $4. per 


unit ee. Power, fromm id. per anit. Labour: 
Ample of all kinds. 


BARNSLEY 
Sites: Brom 1 to 37 acres, various fa>tories vacant ; 
most sites have frontages to canal and roads, nlro 
riy. sidings. Transport: 2 main Hne riys. with 
aldings to most sites. Direct canal communication 
to the North and principal ports. 


llent road 
facilities. gas, 10 


Rates: 15s., to 168. 6d. ir £; @ 


;a@ 


: ad 1 


“per unit (subject to Labour: 


to 2d. discounts). 
Ample of all kinds. 


SELL IT BY 


PHOTOGRAPH PRICES 


BASINGSTOKE 

8 5 aso vacant’ actories of 

various sires, with road frontage and sidings. Trans- 
direct 


port: 2 main Line rlys. London and Bouth- 
144 Real Photo Postcards 8/10 ampton ; main roads to all parte, site for aerodrome, 


as, 128d. per therm; 
Water, 1s. 3d. per 1,000 galls.; Elec. Light, 5d. to 
6d, per unit; Elec. Power, 14d. to 22d. per untt, 
Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


250 for 14/- 1,000 for 52/- 
sae Photo ee Calen ete, a 
oF Te gives full list nije ai 


B. MARSHALL & CO. 
PHOTO PRINTERS © NOTTINGHAM 
EADY WILL 


Recconers HELP YOU 


New Dollar Rates Exchange Reckoner 
$3°60 to $490. 5/-net. Post 3d. 
f pae Metric Equivalents 
Reckoner, Metric- 
British-Metric. 5/- net. 
Post 3d. 
For General Office Use 
=i This Book 
At all Bocksellers 6/-. 
P 


BOOTLE 

Sites: Up to 133,000 s1. ft.; vacans premtses from 
560 aq. yds. to 9,000 aq. yds., some with travelling 
cranes and other plant ; road frontage and rly. sldings 
to Liverpool docks. Transport : main line rlys., 
with goods depots, excellent road, canal and sea 
facilities, Direct communication with docks. Rates: 
9. 11d. to 11s. in £; @ss, up to 2s 11d. per 1,000 
cub. ft. (subject to discounts); Wate’, Ma por 1,000 
galls.; Klee. Light, 2sd. to Sid. per unit; Eloo 
Power, 1d. to 14d. per unit. 












BRADFORD 

Sites: From 1 acre; also well-buih manufactaring 
premises. Transport: Main lino rlys. with 
stations, central warehouses fully eq d. ads 
to all parts, Rates: 166. 7d. in £ (subject to de- 
rating bonetita); Gas, from 2s. 2d. per 1,000 cub. 
(subject to discounts); Water, Elec. Light and Power, 
special rates for industrial purposes. Labour: 
Ample of all kinds. 






BROMBORO’ PORT ESTATE, Ch ESHIRE. 

Sites : 1,000 acrea in course of development, with 
river and road frontages. Transport: “ Belt” 
tly. provides haulage between factories, dock and 
main line rlys. Arterial roads to Lordon and Obester 
along western boundary. R. Mersey forms eastern 
boundary linking up with Livorposl. Manchester 
Ship Canal within 2 miles g acresa to network 
of waterways throughou dlands. Coastwise 
sorvices from Brombozo’ Dock with am 


Gas, 7.1/3d. to 8d. per 
erm (subject to discounts) ; Wel weet Tates 


RH | 


GALL & INGLIS, RiSkt8t 


13, Henristta St, London, W.C.2, & Edinburgh 









CAPTAIN'S INSPECTION 


-What makes 2 Manager, walinng round his Works, feel like the 
tan of a Battle Cruiser? = 
SR ti FLOOR-MAREING with the 


Rvyerythng shipshape; geng- 
waya cioar, stocks tidy; men keen and smeri, an ar of 
eficinoy averywhers 
PRITCHETT and GOLD and EPA, Lid 


"E weil saiasfed General trdinsee conmdereity 


CHATHAM 

Sites: Various, with road and river frontage; also 

vacant premises with river frontege. Transport: 

Main Ime riy with sidings; excellent roads fp all 
; river facilities with wharves ond Ware- 


tmprosed ological affect onses. Rates: 14s. 4d.in £; Gas 9.6d. per therm 

reese nate Weg Sale Sh Gis a | Cab, to, a fom Seo 
6 5 3 = 

he by re ote i Bho asia ae gal ec. Light and Power, special rates for 


industrial purposes. Labour: Ample of all kinds. | 


CHELTENHAM 

Bites: Vacant factories of all sizes; land with 
frontage to rly. and sidings from 12,000 ft. Trans- 
port: Main line riys.; ample goods stations and 
siding ; arterlal ronds pass through town. Rates: 
128. ád. in £; Gas, Sid. per therm (subject to dis- 
counts); Water, Is. to 1s. 6d. per 1,000 galls. ; 
Elec. Light, 42d. per unit; Elec. Power, 1d. per unit. 
Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


OHESTERFIELD 

Sites: 1,440 acres land available; also peveral 
vacant modern factories. Transport: 2 main line 
rlys., with facilities for coal distribution ; excellent 
roads to the principal Midland towns and ports. 
Rates: 14s. in £: Gas, from 6d, per therm (subject 


to discounts); Water, from is. per 1,000 galls. ; 
Elec. Light and Power, al ral for indnstrial 
purposes. Labour: Ample of all kinds. 
COVENTRY 

sites: From 28 to 260 acres with main road, Tiy., 
canal and river frontages. Tran : 2 main 
Ime rlys. with sidings to most sites. * Ri roads 
to the North and other parts ; canal conn ne with 


rts, also direct canal to London and the South. 
Rates 1 188. in £, loss 5 per oont. for prom: t payment ; 
Gas,from 5.6d. per therm; Water, Js. d. to is. 6d. 
pr 10.000 galls.; Elec. Li 84d. to 7d. per unif; 
Aee Towar; iłd. per mit. ur: Ample of all 


DOVER — 
Sites: Sites and arches for disposal near Docks ; 
alao aiton And premises adjoining Harbour and rly. 
ransport : 
Deep water and tidal harbours available with loading 
and docking facilities. Oil and pbunkermg 
planta available at all tides and weathers. Goods 
traffic and seaplane service between Dover Harbour 
and Continent. Lympne ae me 15 les ; 
Swingate aerodrome on outakirts of town avallable 
for emergencies. Rates: 11s. 7d. in £; Gas, 8.6d. 
rt therm; Water, 1s. 4d. per 1,000 s.; Elec. 
hel inh and Power, special rates for ind purposes. 
ur: Ample of all kinds. 


Sites: 

A : Al main lime rlys. with 
sidings and stations. Manchester Ship Canal 
rung throu most sites ; 

stores, grain and coal elevators on the can: 
Pans.. Capacity of coal elevatora, 400 tons per 
hour. Road services exceptionally good. Rates = 
8s. 6d. in £; Gas, 23. 10d. to 4s. 3d. per 1,000 cub. ft. 
(subject to discounts); Water, 1s. 6d. to 2a. 8d. per 
1,000 galls.; Elec. Power, 05a. to 2d. per unit, 
Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


FAVERSHAM 
Sites: Large and small plots of land adjoining 
river, rly. and roads. Transport: Main line rlys. 
with sidings and goods stations; excellent roads to 
London and all parts; river facilities excellent, 
a tog is provided by autboritics and tonnage may be 
wharfed up to the centre of town. Coastwise facili- 
ties within 2 miles of river. Bates: 14s. 8d.in £; 
Gas, 7id. per therm; Water, al rates for indis- 
Jal purposes ; Efec. Light, up to 6d. per unit; Elec. 


tr 
Power, up to 24d. per unit, Labour: Ample of all 
kinds. 


GATESHEAD 

Sites: Ample vacant sites and factory premises, somo 
with river frontage. Transport: Mam and branch 
riys. On R. Tyne, Mateshead has quay facilities 
and regular services to Continental, American and 
other porta. Connected with Newcastle by bridges, 
all Toads to south converge inthe town. Rates: 
16s. in £; Gas, 7d. per thorm; Water, 1s. +d. 
per 1,000 galls.; Elec. Light and Power, special 
ate Tne industrial purposes. Labour: Ample of 
g 3 


GLOUCESTER 
Sites : From 1 to 272 acres with rly. sidings and road 

Transport : 2 main ime riye.; connected 
rpness docks by canal, where facilities for 
ships of large tonnage; dock, port and warehouse 
facilities. ater communicat b the R. Sovern 
with Midlands. Excellent roads. Rates: 10s. 8d. 
in £; Gas, 8.3870. aa therm (stibject to discounts) ; 
Water, is. ae 1,000 galis.; Elec. Light, 2d. to 5d. 
yerunit; Elec. Power, id. to 3d. per unit. Labear : 
Ample of all kinds. 


stor DECEMBER, 1931 

} GRAVESEND 
Sitas : 1 to 40 acres with river frontage ; rly. sidings, 
wharf and jetty accommodation, main roads run 
along most sitea. Transport: Main bne rly. with 

V gtd and branch lines to river; excellent roads; 

pk mes connects with coast, with deep water 
docking, wharves and warehouses. Rates: Ils. in 
£: Gas, 1s. 2d. per therm; Water, from is. id. per 
1,000 . Elec. Light and Power, special r 

fora nstrial purposes, Lahoar: Ample of all 

8. 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 
Sites: From 2 to 30 acres main road frontage ana 
rly. aldings ; also some on Grand Junction Canal. 
Transport: Main line rly. and branch lines, 4 goods 
depots and sidings; excellent canal and road 
facilities to London and all parta. Rates: 12s. 
in £; Gas, 9.9d. per therm (subject to discounts) ; 
ater, 1g. to Is 6d per 1,000 galls (subject to 
' discounts); Elec. Light and Power, special rates uuoted 
| for indust: ial purposes, Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


HEREFORD 

Sites: From 1 acre; algo vacant premises with 

road and Be frontage. Transport: 2 main line 

tlya. with large goods depots; excellent road 

faollities, Rates: 108, 7d. in £; Gas, up to 104d. 

per therm, less discounts for large consumers ; 
ater, from 6d. to 9d. per 1,000 galla.; Elec. Light 


aud Power, special rates for industrial purposes. 
Labour: ‘Amp e of all kinds, pa 


j KEIGHLEY 
8 + Numorous of vanous sizes, some with frontage 
? po 


eee 


on mainline. Transport : Main line ri with de 
( and sidings; excellent canal facilities to Leeds and 
i Liverpool; main roads to all towns and North. 
, Rates: 16s. 6d. in £; Gas, from 2s. per 1,000 cub. 
' ft, (gubyect to discounts); Water, up to 1a. 6d. per 
* 1,000 galls.; Elec. Light and Power, special rates 
‘ tor omen purposes, Labour: Ample of all 


LUTON 
Sites : Available throughout the borough. Transport : 
Main and branrh line rly.; good road facilities. 
Rates: 05. Od. in £; Elec. Light, trom łd. to 6d, 
per unit; Elec. Power, jd, to 2d. per unit. Labour: 
Ample of all kinds. 


J 
MARKET HARBOROUGH 
1 Sites: Ample space near rly. and canal; also vacant 
remises. Transport: Main line rlys. and branch 
| lines; ample goods station facihties; excellent 
> roads. Canal access, with extensive wharf available. 
| Rates: lis.in£; Gas, 7d. to dd. per therm (power), 
> 11d, to 9.954. per therm pea ject to discounta) 5 
r » 8d. deeper d s.; Elec. Light, from 
' Bd, per unit; Elec. Power, from 1}d. per unit. 
t Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


) NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE 

` Sites: Numerous including buildings suitable for 
tfactories. Transport: Main line rlys., with depots, 
Tbranches and Bi arterial roads to all parta : 
ver facilities with Corporation quay, oxtensive shed 
ccommodation, dry docks and deep water for 
cargo pens Rates: 10s.in £; Gas, Water 
and Elec. and Power, special rates for Industrial 

purposes. ur: Ample of all kinds. 


- NEWHAVEN 
,? Bites: About 7 miles land adjoining R. Ouse, tew 
' sites near harbour, and some with road and rly. 
frontage. Transport: Maħ line rly. goods depot, 
branch lines and sidings to harbour. Harbour for 
boate up to 1,200 tons, facilities for unloading. 
> R. Ouse navigable for . Excellent roads. 
Rates :10s.in £; Gas, 11.2d. per therm less discount 
3d. per 1,000; Water, 2s, to 2s. 6d. per 1,000 galls. ; 
> Elec, Light and Power, special rates quoted. Labour: 
’ Ample of all kinds. 
, 


NEWPORT, MON. 
.. Sites: Available at docks and adjacent, alongside 
river and on mainrly. Transport: Main and branch 
` ziya- to wharves on river. Docks for la vessels. 
5 modern loadıng apparatus, includ tostig 
» orano. Extensive warehouses. Rond transpo 
r oxoollent, Rates: 11s. 10d. in £; @as, special rates 
s for industrial p ; Water, special rates; Elec. 
- Ad 44d. to 54d. per unit; Elec. Power, ta. per 
p un Labour: Ample of alj kinds. 


; RuUaBY 

` Sites: Adjoining cana), road and rly. Transport : 
2 matin line rlya.; with branches, sidings and depote. 
Excellent Toads. Oxford Canal links with ali 


* SOUTHAMPTON 
s Sites; From 1} to 160 acres, with road and rly. 
frontages ; in one case, property faces new docks. 
) Transport: Main line rly. with good depots and 
| siding; harbour factlrties exceptionally good, sea 
communication with all parts of the world, excellent 
) coastwise services, Roads direct to London and all 
; parte. Huge dock extension in hand. Rates: 
' 10s. 10d. m £; Gas, Water and Elec. Light and 
Power, special rates for industrial pur poges. Labour : 
Ample of all kinds. 


(Continued on page 202) 
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|. Se ae 0+ 00 i) 


Telephone in Comfort 
THE WALLIGRAPH ARM ¢eo:::02 


ELM. Post OMse) 





ensures this 





















27 ins. to 
48 i à a £ & 
complete “ey GP y \ á 
22|- to 29- 4 4 a Fo Sa £ 
ay a’ at “4 * Mv 


J Manufactured by WALTER GRAFTON & SON, LTD. 
P Dept 53, FOOTSCRAY ROAD, ELTHAM, 8.E.9 
OO o Telephone : Eltham 2121 (5 lines ee-e- 00o 


Ejeo ooo 


Facts and figures are 
more easily recorded 
and more easily re- 
ferred to if you use 
“ Robin” Looseleaf 
Books. 


They are specially made for the keep- 
ing of business records and there is 





a style to suit every business— e 

Ea oraal Inexpensive 

Only the finest British materials and ‘ o tooa 

workmanship are used in the manu- Overprint 1 NL 

facture of “Robin” Looseleaf Books. i À : A 

No wonder that they are so durable Here is a practical little machine 

and economical | which many important firms are 

using to overprint envelopes, cata- 

WHY NOT SEND FOR THIS logues, leaflets, labels, etc. 

TRIAL: OUTFIT ON SEVEN So simple is it in operation that 600- 
DAYS’ APPROVAL? 1,000 copies an hour can be printed 

One “Robin” Binder 581B, bound by a junior without any previous 

full maroon buckram, complete with ee eae 

200 leaves ruled feint, IT WILL HELP YOU TO 


PAY YOUR NEW TAXES. 
Proof of its efficiency—repeat orders 


cash or double ledger, and 
A-Z index. Post free 9/ 6 
Ilustrated catalogue post free on request from prominent firms. 


J. W. RUDDOCK & SONS||OVERPRINT SLOGANS LTD, 


> W.C. 
Nonlin | [Ps ouse arowan, woa 
and at 3 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 elephone : Temple Bar 3253 

























WASTED MINUTES 


reduced to a minimum 
The G.B ensures punctuality—reduces late and lost 
time, thereby creating greater 
efficiency. It provides accurate 
and undisputable records of time 
worked. Send for Catalogue. 


GLEDHILL - BROOK 


TIME RECORDERS LTD 
38, Empire Works, 
Huddersfield 
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ale HOUGHT 
Don’t be satisfied with 

the common-place. 

Let us prepare some 
suggestions for novel 

and original cards, 

CARDS which will help make 
Pe Laer . sales. We shall be 
: t ; 

GOODS glad to quote you 


a speciality. Write or ’Phone. 


BEKELE, PERWIGES 
KONDON s- YORK 


317, High Holborn, W.0.1 Raliway Street 
’Phone: Holborn 5534 ‘Phone: York 2926 











UNIFCEM TIME 
EVERYWHERE 


Uniformity of Hits thuscghoucrbe Wakes and 
the factory is age by the National Electric 
Master Clock. And although it can be used 
alone, thie reliable clock can be used for 
driving any number of Secondary Clocks, 
Time Recorders, Time Stamps, or Costing 
Recorders. : 

Warning Bel or Hooters for punctuality in 
commencing and finishing work can be 


Handsomely designed in mahogany or oak, 
Hlectric Master 


Mustrated st and prices 
the irate leah and M perier from 


me NATIONAL 


TIME RECORDER Co. Ltd. 
Head Office : 227, BLACKFRIARS ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.1 
Phones Hop 6641 & 2. Telegram: Natrecord, London 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


mie SEN 
g 


aaan ttt 
re 


BOTH 
WoOoD AND 
PROPELLING 


s. <A ELTON LTD. Wirale sor Sanes 
28 COWCROSS ST., LONDON, E.C.! 


OARD INDEX SYSTEMS (VISIBLE) 


TOLLO (935), 109, Kingsway, W,C.2. Telephone ; 
Holborn 2 


DUPLIOATINGA MAOHINES 
INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 


(BRITAIN), LTD., 73-78, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Mephous? Gheneees Bor. g 


FILMS 


GEE FILMS, LTD, Producton-Distnbution 


2» Leicester Street, W.C.2. Telephone. Gerrard 

403. 

FOLDING MACHINES 

INTERNATIONAL, MULTIGRAPH co. 
RITAIN}, LTD., 73-78, High Holborn, W Cr. 
elephone : Chancery 8891, 


FOLDING MACHINES (PAPER) 


BEVERIDGEH’S OFFICK APPLIANCES, LTD. 
125, High Holborn, W.C.x, Telephone: Holborn 
3273- 


OFFIOK PRINTING MACHINES 


BEVERIDGE'S OFFICR APPLIANCHS, LTD., 
ee High Holborn, W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 
33 


‚WHERE YOU CAN GET IT 








t 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


E. O. HOPPE 


Photography of 
Quality and Originality 
s CROMWELL PLACE 





7 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
Telephone: KENSINGTON 5329 








“LOGAN (LONDON, LTD., Field House, Breams 
Buildings, E.C.4. Telephone: Holborn 6602. 


SHOWOARD MAOCHINES 
THE EAMBOSS-IT CO., LTD., 


6/28, St. Bride 
Street, B.C.4, Telephone « Cent 


9187. 


TRADE MARKS AND PATENTS 
REGINALD W. BARKER & CO., 56, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 1882, 


TYPEWRITERS & AOOESSORIES 


TYPEWRITERS |: 


Barlow's British Rebuilts. All makes from 
58 - or 8/- Weekly 

Bargains in standard ren renovated 

guaranteed machines FREE 

ulustrated book and details of 

Hire Purchase Scheme. 


BARLOWS 
118, Bdmund Bt , BIRMINGHAM 


64, CARDIFF 
70. Viotoris a Loko WL 


GENERAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
37 Theobalda Road, Southampton Row, W.C.x, 
phone: Chancery 7749- 


VISIBLE INDEXES 

CAVEDEX (C, W. CAVE & CO., LTD.), 45, Far- 
ringdon B.C:x. Telephone: Holborn 5071/2. 
WINDOW DISPLAY 8ERVIOR 
TEXTOPHOTE DISPLAY & ADVERTIBING 
STUDIOS, LTD., xx, Berkeley Street, Wr. 
Telephone’: Mayfair 2112. 









BUSINES 
oe 


(Continued fiom page 291) | 

STAINES 

sme From 1 acre with rly, and road frontage. 
ansport : 2 main line rlys. with aiding ; A situated 
R. Thames, facilities for tiansport by. pam barge 

oxcellont ; main roads to London and all 

pire to Southampton f for gon and coastwise ne roy 

as, Water, Eloc. Light and 

hovel special t ra Tota for industrial purposes. 

Labour: Ample of a 

STOCKPORT 

Sites: From 4} acrea; vacant works from 140,000 

gq. ft foor spaco ily. and main road frontages 

Power plant tale in many cases. Transport : Ñ 

*s main to sites and branch 


pme 


ine rlys. ; es 
76 miles from ‘Stan oe, for excellent coastwise ` 


faahties. First-class ronds. Rates: 

Gas, from öd., per oe (subject to jee es gre 
alecounts) ; to consumption ; 
Elec. Tio ry ae eae rates for industrial 

Labour: Ample ea all kinds, 

SUNDERLAND 
Sites : 1 acre, adjotming rly. and docks, 
warehouses on dockside; vacant factory premises 
Transport: Mam line rly. branch lines and sidings 
to docks and warehouses. Large goods stations. 
125 acres water area in barbour with direct passage 
to docks for largest cargo vessels. Large docks 


Excellent rond faciltzes to all porte. Ratos : | 
14s. 8d. ın £; tale. tee pne therm; Water, 1s. 6d 

per 1, 000 galls lec. Bd. to 4d. per unit; 5 
eee Pay Power, 2d . to 8d, per Sl a Labour: Ample 

of all 

SWIN tte 


sites of ales 


Sites : or noant factories adjoining rly. ; 
Transport > r 


sızes with road and rly. fronta ae. 
ozeleni road facihties 


Alam lme uly and dooks. j 
Ratos : 153, as, 58. 2d. per 1,000 cub ft. { 
(subject to discounts) ; 


E Elec. Light and Power, 3 
special tems for dustrial purposes, Labour: 4 
Ample of all kinds x 


TONBRIDGE, KENT ' 
Bites : Vacant factories and sites, With road and ziy, 


2s, 4d por 1, 000 oub. tte: 
subject to disco 


ee of all dada, h 
WARRINGTON 
Sites: Largs and gmall sitea, also vacant factories, 
gome with road frontage and rly. sidings. Transport: 
8 mam line Elya. ae exellent roada; canal and R. 
Mersey link wi hester and Liverpool ; excel- 
lent coastwise Secs Rates: 153. 7d. in 
Gas, from 2s. 2d. per a 000 cub. tt. te, (ubjecÈ to ais: 
coun a ater: 6a. Re : Elec. 
Hight, 24 d. to ata. p er fi Else. power, 14d. te 
per yi 


unit Jub ject to discounts). babour 
Ample of all 


WALLSEND- ON TYNE! x 
Sites : Alongside hl eden Tynemouth rly ; cue 4 
ing London-Edinburgh ma line; also e 
premises. Transport : Main. Une rlys. with zidin: S 
and goods stations; excellent river and dockir ç 


coast ise BOIVICEB, roads to all parts a.: 
coast. R 128, 6d. in £; Gas, 8d. per therr 
Water, 1s, ad. r 1,000 galls.; Elec. Li htr. 
Power, lid. to 2 . per unit. Labour: Ample of 
kinds. 

WEDNESBURY, STAFFS. ` 
Sites : From 8 to 80 acrés with frontages to rly., - 


road and canal frontages; aldings to sites could be s. 
arranged ; some vacant premises. Transport : % 
2 mam lme tlys., branch lines, sidings and goods . 
stations; excellent main roads nlongside sites ; 
canal facilities. Rates: 15s. 2d.in £; Gas, 4.8id. + 
to 7.794. per therm (subsedt to discoun its); Water, e, 
from 11d. to 1s 8d. pe: Elec. Light 
82d. per unit; Eles. Power speci fate for industrial Í 
purposes. Labour : Ample of all jan 
WEST HAM 
Sites : Premises from 2,000 to 58,000 sq. ft. aith ` b 
rly. road and canal frontage ; some near docks, ` 
Sidings from rly. can be arranged. Most have ample l 
garage room. Transport: Main and branch lin: 3 
Flys., sidings and depots; excellent road facihties ; 
access to canal, some premises have can ; 
ng wharf. Victorla Docks for large and smt r 
vossa , 868 and coas services cloge at hanu =< 


Rates : 17s. 6d. in £; aay, S 6d. per therm ; oie 

up to 1s. 14d. per 1,000 galls. ; igo Light, 2 k 
34d. per unit; Elec, Power, Jd. to 8d. por ne i 
Labour : Ample of all kinds. 

WIGAN 

Sites: From 1} acres without rly. and road front ; 
ages; also several vacant premises. Transport < 
2 main line riys. with branches and to sites z 
canal faculties to Leeds and Liverpo locks, wihi 


W. accommodation; coastwise Pa ites fron 4 
Nidan ronds 


Liverpool and Manchester. 

Rates: Assessment uidor de-rating m; Gar 
Water, Elec. Light and Power, s 1 rates fo‘. 
industrial purposes. Labour: Ample of all kinds. 


YORK 

Sites: From } acre, with rly. and road frontage 

Transport 
ods ar a and sidings to sites 
ee orn: Wate 


fers P 
ph me 


ic. 3 ett, un 
ie ee Ue or: Ample of all kinds. 


Yep pea hy 


